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RU LES 

OF THE 

S0net]) far tj)e ^ramction of Ijclicnit Slutiies. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council .shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 



and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19- The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
.Vnnual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
.A.nnual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

b 2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of entitling compounders to be 

Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January i, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a re.solution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Otdinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M., when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows : — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

^3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian, 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian shall reclaim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — - 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Coinviittee. 

Prof. Percv Gardner, 

Rev. H. a. Holden, LL.D. 

Mr. Walter Leaf. 

Mr. George Macmillan {Hon. Sec.). 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev. W. G. Rutherford, LL.D, 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. 

Mr. E. Maunde Thomp.son. 

Rev. W. Wayte (Hon. Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian, MiSS HUGHES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Strec t 
applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1893 — 1894. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days : — 

1893. 

Monday, October 16. 

1894. 

Monday, February 19. 

Monday, April 9. 

Monday, June 18 (Annual). 

The Council will meet at 4-30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Bosanquet, Rev. F. C. T., The Hermitage, Uplyme, Devon. 

Bosanquet, R. Carr, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Bousfield, William, 33, Stanhope Gardens, S.IF, 

Bowen, Right Hon. Lord, \\, Albert Hall Mansions, S. II '. 

Bowen, Rt. Hon. Sir George F., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., Athenceum Club, S. 
Boyd, Rev. Henry, Y).'D., Principal of Hertford College, Oxford. 

Bramley, Rev. H. R., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

♦Bramston, Rev. J. T., Culvers Close, Winchester. 

Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Square, S. W. 

Branteghem, A. van, 28, Rue des Buisson, Bruxelles. 

Brinton, Hubert, Eton College, Windsor. 

Broadbent, H., Eton College, Windsor. 

♦Brodie, E. H., H.M.I.S., Grasendale, Malvern. 

Brooke, Rev. A. E., Kingfs College, Cambridge. 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., i Manchester Square, W. 

Brooksbank, Mrs., Leigh Place, Godstone. 

Brooks, E. J. 

Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, The University, Edinburgh. 

^'■Browning, Oscar, King’s College, Cambridge. 

*Bryce,The Right Hon. James, D.C.L., M.P., 54, Portland Place, IF. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry, K.C.B., ii South Street, Park Lane, W. 

*Burn, Rev. Robert, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Burnet, Prof. J., i, Alexandra Place, St. Andrews, N.B. 

Bury, Prof. J. B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Burge, Hubert M. University College, Oxford. 

Butcher, Prof. S. H., LL.D., The University, Edinburgh. 
fBute, The Marquis of, K.T., St.John's Lodge, Regents Park, N.W. 

Butler, Arthur J., Wood End, Weybridge. ’ 

^Butler, The Rev. H. M., D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W. 
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Buxton, Mrs. Alfred, 5, Hyde Park Street, IV. 

B>^vater, Prof. Ingram (Council), 93, Onslou Square, S. If. 
fBywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S. JV. 

Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 15, Albany Villas, Hove, Bris^hlon. 
f Calvocoressi, L. M., Messrs. Ralli B)'os., MelloPs Buildings, Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 

Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetown. 

Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis, (V.P.), 35, Kensington Court Mansions, IV. 

Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, 35, Kensington Court Mansions, IV. 
fCanterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Bra/nshott, Liphook, Hants. 

Carapanos, Constantin, Depute, Athens. 

Carey, Miss, 13, Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, Ah IV. 

* Carlisle, A. D., Hailey bury College, Hertford. 

Carlisle, Miss, High Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
tCarr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian’s Vicarage, IVoki/igham. 
f Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Castlecraig, Dolphinton,A\B. 

Carstens, C. C., Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, L’.S.A. 

Carter, Frank, St. Paul's School, I Vest Kensington, IV. 

Cartwright, T. IS., Brackley House, Brackley, A’orthaniptonshire. 

Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent's Park, A'. IV. 

Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S. W. 

Chambers, C. Gore, The Grammar School, Bedford. 

Chambers, Charles D.. The Steps, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

Chance, Frederick, 51, Prince's Gate, S.IV. 

Chavasse, A. S , Kempsey, Worcestershire. 
fChawner, G., King's College, Cambridge. 
fChawner, \V., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Cheetham, J. C M.. Ey ford Park, Bourton-on-the-lVater, Gloucestershire. 

'^''Christie, R. C., Ribsden, Bagshot, Surrey. 

Christian, J. Henry, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, IV. 

Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 

f Clark, W. Gilchrist, care of Miss Talbot, 4.2, Crosvencr Road, S. 1 1'. 
t Clarke, Hyde, 32, St. George’s Square. S.W. 

Clarke, Joseph Thacher, 3, College Road, Harrow, A’. IF. 

Clauson, A. C., 12, Park Place Villas, Paddington, IV. 

Clarke, Somers, 22, Whitehall Court, S.W. 

Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, IV.C. 

Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Redcliffe Square, S. IV. 

Cobbold, Felix T., The Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

^Cobham, C. Delaval, H.B.M. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Cohen, Mrs., 3, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, IV. 

Colby, Rev. Dr., 12. Hillsborough Terrace, Ilfracojnbe. 

Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, IV. 

Colfox, William, IVestmead, Bridport. 

Colvin, Sidney (\'.P.), British .Museum, IV.C. 

Collins, J. Churton, 61, Torrington Square, W.C. 

Colvill, Miss Helen H., Overdalc. Shortlands, Kent. 

Compton, Rev. W. C., The College, Dover. 

Conroy, Sir John, Bart., F.R.S., Balliol College, Oxford. 

^Constantinides, Prof. M., care of Mujor-Gen. Rogers, 24, Bassett Road, A’. Kensingtofi, II . 
Conybeare, F. C., 13, Xorham Gardens, Oxford. 

Conway, W. M., 21, Clanricardc Gardens, Bayswater , W. 

Cook, Arthur Barnard, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cookson, C., St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 

Cookson, C. A., C.B., H B.M. Consul, Alexandria. 

Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Magdalen College, O.vford. 

Cordery, J. G., C.S.I. 

Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Cornish, C. J., St.fohn’s College, Oxford. 

Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, N. W. 
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Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S. W. 

Covemton, J. G., St. John's College, Oxford. 

Covington, W, H. W., The Vicarage, Brompton, S. IV. 

Covington, Rev. Prebendary, The Vicarage, Brompton, S. IV. 

Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford 
Craik, George Lillie, 2, West Plalkln Street, S. IV. 

Crawley, Alfred Ernest, St. John's School, Leatherhead. 

Crewdson, Wilson, 60, Courtjield Gardens, S. W. 

Crockett, John D., Union Place, Dungannon, Co. Tyroru. 

Crosfield, Miss Margaret C., Undercroft, Relgate. 

Grossman, C. S., New College, Oxford. 

Curtis, Rev. Canon, Constantinople. 

Cust, H. J. C., M.P., Ellesmere, Salop. 

Cust, Lionel, 43, Park Lane, S. IV. 

Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

Dakyns, H. G. (Council), Higher Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 

David, W. 

David, Rev. W. H., Kelly College, Tavistock. 

Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N. W. 

Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Davies, T. Harold, University College, Oxford. 

Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 

Delamarre, Jules, 4, Impasse Royer-Collard, Paris. 

De Saumarez, Lord, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 

*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., M.P., 76, Sloane St., S.H'. 

Dill, S., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 

Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phllllmore Gardens, W. 

Dimsdale, M. S., King's College, Cambridge. 

Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcllffe Square, S. W. 

Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Etoyi College, Windsor. 

Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College, New York, U.S.A. 

Drummond, Allan, 7, Ennlsmore Gardens, S. W. 

Duchataux, M. V., I2, Rue de I'Echauderie, d Reims. 

Duckworth, H. T. F., Merton College, Oxford. 

Duhn, Prof, von. University, Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow 'Square, S. W. 
f Dunham, Miss, 37, East Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 

Durham, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 
Dyer, Louis (Council), 68, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Dyson, Rev. Frank, The College, Liverpool. 

Earl, Mrs. A. G., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 

Edwards, G. M., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, ii, Tlte Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
fEgerton, Edmund H., C.B., H.B.M. Minister, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 

Eld, Rev. F. J., The Grammar School, Worcester. 
f Ellis, Robinson (Council), Trinity College, Oxford. 

Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, N. H . 

Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse University, New York. 

Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Grove Cottage, Upper Tooting, S. W. 

Eumorfopoulo, A., i, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, Oxford. 

Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

Evans, Lady (Council), Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 

Ewart, Miss Mary A., 68, Albert Hall Mansions, S. IV. 

Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 

Farrow, Frederic R., 2, New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 
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*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 

Penning, W. D., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

Firminger, W. K., Merton College, Oxford. 

Field, Rev. T., King’s School, Canterbury. 
fFitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, Leigh, Bradford-on-Avon. 

Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

Flather, J. H., Cambridge. 

Flecker, Rev. W. H., D.C.L., Close Memorial School, Cheltenham. 

Flower, Wickham, Old Swan House, Chelsea, S. W. 
t Forbes, W. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.C. H.I 5 .M. 

Ambassador, British Embassy, Constantinople. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
^Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Fowler, W. Warde, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
f Franks, A. W., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 

^Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, IT. 
f Freshfield, Edwin, LL.D. (V. P.), 5 , Bank Buildings, E. C. 

Freston, Henry W., Eagle’s Nest, Prestwick, Lancashire. 

*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 
fFurley, J. S., 10, College Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
tGardner, E. A., British School, Athens. 

*tGardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.)', 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, i, Granchester Meadows, Cambridge. 

Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Geddes, Sir W. D., Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 24, Mount Street, W. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E , Harrow, N. W. 

Gilman, D. C., President of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Ridgfield, Wimbledon, 

Goodhart, Prof. H. C., The University, Edinburgh. 

Goodrich, Prof. S. F., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 

Goodrich, Prof F. J., Albion, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Goodwin, Prof W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Gore, Rev. C., 

Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, Stafford House, St. famed s, S. W. 

Granger, F. S., University College, Nottmgha7n. 

Graves, A. S., Felsted School, Essex. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Greenwood,}. G., LL.D., Furness Road, Eastbourne. 

Griffith, G. Harrow, N. W. 

Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, N.W. 

Hadley, W. S., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Hadow, W. H., Worcester College, Oxford. 

Haggenbotham, Miss, 3216, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S. W. 

Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 

Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysgarth School, Newton-le- Willows, R.S.O. Yorks. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Miss S. E., 15, Brookside, Cambridge. 
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Hall, Rev. F. J., Wymondley House, Stevouige, Herts. 

Hall-Dare, Francis, lo. Bury Street, St. James’s, S.IV. 

Hallam, G. H., The Park, Harrow, N. IV. 

Hamerton, P. G., 13, Rue Moisson-Desroches, Parc des Princes, Boulo^ne-sur-Seine. 
t Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge'^ 

Hardcastle, Wilfrid, Beechenden, Hampstead, N. IV. 

Hardie, W. Ross, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Hardinge, Miss. 

Hardwich, J. M., St.John’s College, Cambridge. 

♦Harrison, Charles, 29, Lennox Gardens, S. W. 

f Harrison, Miss J. E. (Council), 13, Barkston Mansions, Earls Court, S. H-. 
narrower. Prof. John, The University , Aberdeen. 

Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S, IV. 

Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 

Haussoullier, B., 89, Rue de Rennes, Paris. 
fHaverfield, F. J., Christ Church, O.xford. 

Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, O.xford Terrace, IV. 
fHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, IV. 

Hay, A. T., S2tssex County Club, Brighton. 
fHaynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon. 

Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, Adelaide Road, N. W. 

Headlam, Rev. A. C., All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Headlam, C. J. S., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Headlam, J. W., 6, Eldon Road, Kensington, W, 

Headlam, W. G., King's College, Cambridge. 

Heard, Rev. W. A., Eetles College, Edinburgh. 

JHeathcote, W. E., 1 14, Ebury Street, S. W. 

Heberden, C. B., Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, H.W. 

Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.IV. 

Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, The University, Halle. 

Heyer, G., The College, Weymouth. 

Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lod^e, Blomfeld Road, Maida Hill, W. 

Hicks, Rev. E. L., 21, Leaf Square, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Higgins, Alfred, 16, King Street, Port man Square, W. 

Hill, George F., 23, Kemplay Road, Hampstead, N. W. 
fHill, Arthur, British Vice-Consul, Athens, Greece. 

Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D., Mittel Tragheim 28, Kbnigsberg, Germany. 
Hobhouse, Walter, Christ Church, O.xford. 

Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall, S. W. 
fHodgson, J. Stewart, i, Audley Square, W, 

Hogarth, David G. (Council), Magdalen College, O.xford, 

Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (V.P.), 20, Redcliffe Square, S. IV. 

Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

Holland, Miss Emily, 27, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 

Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stanhoe Hall, Kinfs Lynn. 

Housley, Samuel J., Downside, Epsom. 

Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
f Hort, Arthur F., The Moat, Harrow. 

Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.I.E., M.P., Bentclijfe, Eccles, Manchester. 

Huddart, Rev. G. A. W., Kirklington Rectory, Bedale, Yorks. 

Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N. W 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, yrJM College, O.xfo7-d. 

Hughes, Miss C., 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

Hutton, Miss C. A., 18, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S. W. 

Image, Selwyn, 6, Southanipton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Ingram, J. K.,LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
f lonides, Alex. A., i, Holland Park, W. 
lonides, Luke A., 17. Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, IV. 

Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jackson Rev. Blomfield, 29. Mecklenbiir^h Square, W.C 
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Jackson, Rev. \V. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 

James, A. C., Eton College, Windsor. 

*James, The Rev. H. A., Principal of The College, Cheltenham. 

James, M. R., King's College, Cambridge. 

James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Jannaris, Professor A. N., Fern Cottage, Vale of Elealth, Hampstead, N.W. 

Jeans, Re\'. G. E., Shonuell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

*Jebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Sfiingfield, Newnha/n, 
Cambridge. 

Jenkin, Miss M. L., 6o, High Street, Wimbledon. 

Jenkinson, F. J. H., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., The Palace House, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 

Jevons, F. B. (Council), The Castle, Durham. 

J ex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Joblmg, G. C., E.veter College, Oxford. 

Jones, H. Stuart, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

Keltic, J. S., Glendevon House, Compayne Gardens, Hampstead, N. ll . 

Kemp-Welch, Mrs., The Red House, Campden Hill, IV. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 

Kenyon, F. G. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 

Kerr, Prof. Alexander, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

Keser, Dr. J., ii, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 

King, J. E., Grammar School, Manchester. 

King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, O.xford. 

King, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Highfield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
Krohn, H. A., 103, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G., Florence, and Athenceum Club, S.W. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 

Lang, -Andrew, LL.D., i, Marloes Rd., Kensington, W. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, C.M.G., Ottoman Bank, if}, Throgmorton St., E.L. 

Langhorne, Rev. J., Lamberhurst Vicarage, Kent. 

Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Lautour, Miss de, 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S. W. 

Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Fitzjohns Avenue, Hampstead, N. W. 

Lawrence, Edwin, 10, Kensington Palace Cardens, W. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry, G.C.B., i. Queen Anne’s Street, W. 

Leaf, Mrs. C. J., 6, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N. W. 

Leaf, Herbert, The Green, Marlborough. 
fLeaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), 6, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Legge, Miss, 3, Keble Road, Oxford. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Onsloiv Gardens, S. W. 

Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 

Leichtenstein, Moritz, Fairfield, Tooting, S. W. 

Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Leigh, W. Austen, King’s College, Cambridge. 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., Holland Park Road, IV. 

Lewis, Miss Agnes Ellen, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Lewis, Harry, 51, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 
f Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge 
f Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W, 

^Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S. W. 

^Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., The Wood House, Ascot, Berks. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, ShootePs Hill Rd., S.E. 

Lindley, William, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., S.E. 

Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B,, 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W, 

Lister, Reginald, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 

Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 
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Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorfe Hall, Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., l, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
fLock, Rev. W., Kehle College, Oxford. 

Lockyer, J. Norman, F.R.S., l6, Pen-y-Wern Road, South Kensington, S. IP 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Robert College, Constantinople. 

Loring, Frederick R., care of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Loring, William, St. Mary's Lodge, Eivshott, Farnham. 

♦Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 

Luce, Rev. E., 2, Crescent Terrace, Brighton. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 

Lupton, J. M., The College, Marlborough. 

Lupton, Miss M., 7 Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

Lyttgoe, A. M., c/o. Messrs. Baring Bros., 8, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 

♦Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. 

Macdonald, Miss Gower Street, W.C. 

MacEwen, Rev. -Alex. Robertson, 4, Woodside Place, Glasgow. 

McGillivray, J. Pittendrigh, 207 West Campbell Street, Glasgow. 

Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Portland Place, W. 

♦Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford Si., Covent Garden, W.C. 

Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Macmillan, M. C., 52, Cadogan Place, S.W. 

Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

Mackennal, Miss E. M., Beechwood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

McDaniel, J. H., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 
t.Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 

♦Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D U., D.C.L., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Manning, Percy, New College, Oxford. 

Manos, Gregoire, Greek Legation, Vienna. 

Marchant, E. C., St. PetePs College, Cambridge. 
f Marindin, G. E., Hillbrow, East Liss, Hants. 
fiMarquand, Prof Allan, Princeton College, New Jersey. 

Marshall, R., Brootnfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon, 

Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

Marshall, V. G., Spanish Consul, Patras. 

Marten, Miss Edith, Combe Lodge, Blackheath, S.E. 

Martin, Charles B., Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 

♦JMartin, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), 17, Hyde Park Gate, S. W. 
fMartyn, Edward, Tillyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 

Mason, H. C. F., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

Matheson, P. E., New College, Oxford. 

Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadneedle St., E.C. 

Maynard, H. L., The School, Uppingham. 

Mayor, Rev. Prof Joseph, Queensgate House, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

Merriam, Prof A. C., Columbia College, New York. 

Merry, Rev. W. W., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

♦Middleton, Prof J. H. (Council), South Kensington Museum, S. IV. 

Miller, Sir Alex., Q.C.. LL.D., II, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

Milliet, P., 95, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris. 
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The St. Louis Mercantile Library, St. Louis, U.S.A. 

The Royal Library, Stockholm (Messrs. Samson & Wallin). 

The Archaeological Museum, The University, Strassburg {per Prof. Michaelis) 

The Imperial Univ'ersity and National Library, Strassburg. 

The Free Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 

The University Library, Toronto. 

The General Assembly Library, Wellington, N.Z. 

The Library, Westminster School, S. W. 

The Boys’ Library, Eton College, Windsor. 

The Public Library, Winterthur. 

The Free Library, Worcester. Afass.. U.S.A. 

The Williams College Library', Williamstown, Alass., U.S. 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, &C., RECEIV'ED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. . 

The Transactions of the American School, Athens. 

The Parnassos Philological Journal, Athens. 

The Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique (published by the French School at Athens). 
The Publications of the Archaeological Society, v4//n7/r. 

The Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Institute at Athens. 

The Journal of the Historical and Ethnological Society of Greece, Athens. 

Bursian’s Jahresbericht fiir classiache Alterthumswissenschaft. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street. 

The Jahrbuch of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute, Cornelintrasse No. 2 
IL, Berlin. 

The Revue Archeologique, Paris (per M. Georges Perrot, 45, rue d’Ulm). 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 22, Albemarle Street. 

The Publications of the Evangelical School, Smy 7 fta. 

The Revue des Etudes Grecques, Publication Trimestrielle de 1 ’ Association pour 
I’Encouragement des Etudes Grecques en France. Paris. 

The Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute, Rome. 

The Melanges d’Histoire et d’Archeologie, published by the French School at Rome. 

The Journal of the American Archaeological Institute, Boston, U.S.A. 

The Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, St. Petersbterg. 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, and the Journal of Philology. 
The Proceedings ot the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Coftstantinople 
The American Journal of Archseology (Dr. A. L. Frothingham), 29, Cathedral Street. 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 

The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
Mnemosyne {care of Mr. E. J. Brill), Leiden, Holland. 

The Revue Critique et Literaiie, 66, Rue de Vaugirard, Paris. 

The Revue de Philologie, 67, Rue Richelieu, Paris. 

The Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fur das klassische .A.ltertum. 

The Revue Bszantine. 


JOURNALS, &C., SUBSCRIBED FOR. 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

Neue Philologische Rundschau. 

Hermes. Zeitschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 

The Classical Review. 



ADDENDA 

OF 

BOOKS, PERIODICALS, &c. 

THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

JANUARY 189J. 

A-iitike Deukiualei- herausgegeben vom K.D. Archiiol. Vol. I. and Vol. 

II. Heft 1. Fol. Berlin. 1887-1892. 

Apollonios de Rhodes. Les Argonautiques, Traduction franraise i)ar H. de la 
Ville de Mirmont. 8vo. Bordeaux et Paris. 1892. 

Aristophanes. The Wasps, with Introduction and Notes by W. W. Merry. Part 
1. Introduction and Text. 8vo. Oxford. 1893. 

Aristophanes. Vespae cum prolegomenis et commentariis edidit J. van Leeuwen, 
Roy. 8vo. Lugduni-Bat. 1893. 

Aristotle. Constitution of Athens. Revised Text with Introduction, Notes, Ac., 
by J. E. Sandys. 8vo. London and New York. 1893. 

Baedeker’s Handbook of Greece. 8vo. Leipzig. 1894. 

Baumeister (A.). Denkmaler des Klassischen Alterthums, Lief. 1-66. 4to. 

IMiinchen and Leipzig. 1884-1893. 

Beloch (E.). Griech. Geschichte. Vol. 1. 8vo. 

Bickford-Smith (R. A. H.). Greece under King George. 8vo. London. 
1893. 

Bruchmann (C. F. H.). Epitheta Deorum quae apud Poetas Graecos Leguutur. 
Imp. 8vo. Leipzig. 1893. 

Brunn (H.). Griechische Gotterideale. Roy. 8vo. Munchen. 1893. 

Brunn (H.). Griechische Kunstgeschichte. Istes Buch. Die Anfiinge und die 
Alteste decorative Kunst. Roy. 8vo. Munchen. 1893. 

Curtius (E.). Stadtgeschichte der Athen. Svo. Berlin. 1891. 

Curtius (E.) and Kaupert (J. A.) Karteu von Attika. Text, 4to. Berlin. 

1881-9. Atlas, Fol. Berlin. 1881-93. 

Dumon (K.). Ad Vitruvii v. 8, reprinted from Mnemosyne. Imp. Svo. Lugd. 
Bat. 1892. 

Edmonds (Mrs.). Rhigas Pheraios the Protomartyr of Greek Independence. A 
Biographical Sketch. Svo. London. 1890. 

Edmonds (Mrs.). Kolokotrones Klepht and Warrior, translated from the Greek. 

Preface by Mons. J. Gennadius. Svo. London. 1892. 

Engelmann (Dr. R.) and W. C. F. Anderson. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey. Fol. London. 1892. 

Freeman (E. A.). History of Sicily. Vols. I.-III. Svo. London. 1891-2. 

History of Federal Government. Ed. Bury. Svo. London. 

1893. 

Furtwiingler (A.). Meisterwerke der Griech. Plastik. Svo. Berlin. 1893. 
Atlas of xxxii. Plates. Folio. 1893. 

Harrison (Miss J. E.). Introductory Studies in Greek Art. 2nd Edition. Svo. 
London. 1892. 
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He;id (B. V.). Catalogue of the Greek Coins of louia in the Biitish Miiseuui. 8vo. 
London. 1892. 

Helbig (W.). Das Homerkche Epos aus den Denkm'aleru eiliiiitert. Imp. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1887. 

Holm (Ad.). Griechische Geschichte. Vol. IV. 8vo. Berlin. 1891. 

Homer. The Iliad translated by J. G. Cordery. 8vo. London. 1892. 

Hyinni Homerici. Codicibus denuo collatis recensuit A. Goodwin. Fol. 
Oxonii. 1893. 

Klein (W.). Euphronios. 8vo. Wien. 1886. 

Lang (A.). Homer and the Epic. 8vo. London and New York. 1893. 
Manitius (M.). Philologisches aus alten Bibliothekskatalogen (bis 13UU, 
Rheinisches Museum). 8vo. Frankfort on Main. 1892. 

Meyer (Ed.). Foi-schungen zur alten Geschichte. Ister Band. Zur iilteren 
griechischen Geschichte. 8vo. Halle. 1892. 

Muller (Iwan von). Handbuch der Kla.ssischen Altertuins-Wissenschaft. Impe- 
rial 8vo, 

Vol. I. Einleitende und Hilfs-Disziplinen. 

Vol. II. Griechische und Lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. 

Vol. IV. 1. Die Griechischen Staats- und Eechts-altertiimer von Dr. 
Georg Busolt. 

2, Die Griech. Brivat-altertiimer und Kriegs-altertiimer von 

Dr. I. von Miiller and Dr. Adolf Bauer. 

3. Die R6 mischen Staats- und Kriegs altertiimer von Dr. H. 

.Schiller und die Romischen Privat-altertUmer von Dr. 
M. Voigt. 

Vol. V. 1. Geschichte der Autiken Naturwissenschaft und Philoso- 
phic von Dr. S. Giinther and Dr. W. Windelband. 

3. Die Griechische Kultus-altertiimer von Dr. Paul Stengel 
und Das Blihnenwesen der Griech. und der Rbmer von 
Dr. Gustav Oehmichen. 

Vol. VII. Griechische Litteraturgeschichte von W. Christ. 

Vol. VIII. Romische Litteraturgeschichte von Dr. M. .Schanz. 

Petrie (W. Flinder.-.). Medum. 4to. London. 1892. 

Perrot (G.) and Chipiez (F.). L’Art dans I’Antiquite. Vols. III.-V. Paris. 
1885-1890. 

Plato. The Dialogues translated with Analyses and Introduction by B. Jowett. 
5 Vols. 3rd Ed. 8vo. Oxford. 1892. 

Poole (R. S.). Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandria and the Homes. 8vo. 
London. 1892. 

Ridgeway (W.). Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. 8vo. 
Cambridge. 1892. 

Rdscher (W. H.). Ansfiihrliches Lexicon der Griechischen und Romischen 
Mythologie (continuing). Imp. 8vo. Leipzig. 1884-1893. 

Sepp (S.). Die Philosophische Richtung des Cornelius Celsus. 8vo. Freising. 
1892. 

Smith (A. H.). Catalogue of Sculpture in the Greek and Roman Departments 
of the British Museum. 8vo. London. 1892. 

Smith (Sir W.), Wayte (W.) and Alarindin (G. E.). Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. Vol. IV. 8vo. London. 1891. 

Tozer (H. F. ). Selections from Strabo. 8vo. Oxford. 1893. 

Wright (J. H.). The Date of Cylon. A Study in early Athenian Hi.story. 8vo. 
Boston. 1892. 

Herondaea. Pamphlet. 8vo. Boston. 1893. 



(L be 5'ocicin for the ^Ivomotion of ^jellenif ^fubies 


SESSION 1891-92. 


The first General Meeting was held on October 19th, 1891. Professor 
Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Penrose read a paper ‘On the Old Hecatompedon,’ The object 
of the paper was to show that there was a temple named the Plecatom- 
pedon, which occupied the site of the present Parthenon, and that the 
great sub-basement wall on the south side of the Parthenon had formed 
part of it, and that this older Hecatompedon e.xistcd before the Persian 
invasion — an opinion which has been recently controverted by those who 
after Dr. Dorpfeld, had argued that the wall in question had been built by 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades. (See Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. 
P- 275 -) 

Mr. Louis Dyer read a paper ' On the Vitruvian Account of the Greek 
Stage.’ With the help of Fra Giocondo of Verona, Mr. Dyer had altered 
his view since, following Dumon and others, he had maintained that the 
Vitruvian account of the Greek stage was incomprehensible {Journal oj 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. p. 356). 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 22nd, 1892. Pro- 
fessor Jebb, IM.P., President, in the chair. 

Professor Gardner read a paper ‘ On the Chariot Group of the 
Mausoleum,’ adopting and enforcing the view of Stark and Wolters that 
the figures of Mausolus and Artemisia could not have stood in the great 
quadriga which surmounted the monument. The writer pointed out (i; 
that Pliny speaks only of a chariot, not of any person in it ; (2) that there 
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are reasons both in custom and art why the chariot should be empty ; 1^3 ) 
that in any case the two figures we possess could not have occupied the 
chariot, being far too small in proportion to the horses and the wheel of the 
chariot ; (4) that their attitude is not that of persons driving horses, nor is 
their drapery at all moved by the wind which the chariot would meet ; (5) 
that in the chariot they would be practically invisible from below, the 
monument being 140 feet high, and the heads of the statues almost on a 
level with those of the horses. The writer suggested that the chariot was 
a mere decorative architectural work, and that the two statues, by some 
great artist, stood inside the building (^Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vol. xiii. p. 188). 

Mr. A. S. Murray pointed out that the statues and the chariot came from 
the same bed of stone, and that a depression in the side of one of the 
figures seemed to have been intended to hold the rail of the chariot. 

Mr. A. H. Smith and Dr. Perry also took part in the discussion. 

After a reply from Professor Gardner, Mr. H. B. Walters read a paper 
‘On the Trident of Poseidon.’ In accordance with the theory that many 
mythological difficulties might be explained as arising from decorative 
motives misunderstood or developed, the writer’s object was to show that 
Poseidon’s trident might be merely an evolution from a different form 
{Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 13). 

The Third General Meeting was held on April nth, 1892, Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, V.P., in the chair. 

The Rev. A. C. Headlam read a paper describing a very ancient 
Christian church situated at a place called Koja Kalessi, in the Byzantine 
province of Isauria, or Cilicia Trachea {Supplementary Papers, No. 2, 

1893)- 

A discussion followed, in which the Greek Minister, Mr. H. H. Statham, 
Mr. R. W. Schultz, and others took part. 

Mr. L. Dyer read a paper ‘ On the Intervention of Athena in Heroic 
Affairs,’ which was in substance as follows ; The poets yield a more 
consistent picture of Athena than of Zeus, Dionysus, or Artemis. Poetry 
and Philosophy, as well as Ritual, were members in which the spirit of 
Greek religion lived and moved, giving the power of growth — a power 
possessed in the highest degree by Poetry, and in the least degree by 
Ritual, which may, therefore, be called the skeleton of Greek religion. 
The Athena of local worship, in Attica and elsewhere, grew into the 
universal goddess of skill and resource in adventure and war. She showed 
men how to be themselves for good or for evil according to their character. 
The essentially spiritual quality of her intervention is shown in the first 
four books of the Odyssey, where she awakens and guides the mind of war 
and adventure in Telemachus, and appears as the spiritualized counterpart 
of Athena KovpoTpo(f)o<;. If the first two books record his Lehrjahre, the 
third and fourth give his IVanderja/tre. What Athena-Mentor and 
Telemachus say to each other may be regarded as a dramatization of the 
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boy’s awakening to manhood, where his higher and heaven-descended 
self speaks with the heaven-sent voice of Athena. Mentor, as Mentor, 
does not concern the story at all, Fenelon’s ‘Telemaque’ to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The goddess wears Mentor’s shape like a loose garment 
about her, and he serves only to keep before us the reality of Athena’s 
heavenly guidance. When there is a conflict between dramatic consist- 
ency and the essentially spiritual character of Athena’s intervention, the 
former, not the latter, is sacrificed, as in the twenty-second Odyssey. 
There Athena-Mentor, having summoned Odysseus to stand by her and 
see what she can do, suddenly takes the shape of a swallow, and gives her 
promised aid by renewing Odysseus’ courage, and by crazing the suitors’ 
minds. The real nature of Athena’s help to Odysseus is also shown 
elsewhere by the contrast between what it enabled him to do and the little 
he accomplished without it. He had recourse to Athena only once 
between his departure from Troy and his shipwreck in Phaeacia. She 
prompted his clever escape from Polyphemus ; elsewhere he invariably falls 
far below himself, showing bad generalship, bad seamanship, and finally 
incurring the displeasure of vEolus as one under the ban of Heaven. 
Space forbids further and detailed examination of Homer and the 
tragedians, or an account of the promptness of Athena-Nike in the career 
of Heracles. Everywhere she is consistently shown to represent the voice 
of wisdom in practical affairs. This is what Eustathius means by 
identifying her with or practical wisdom. 

The Annual Meeting was held on June 20th, 1892. Professor Jebb, 
President, in the chair. 

The following Report was read by the Hon. Secretary on behalf of the 
Council : — 

The history of the Society during the past session has been marked by 
no striking event. As usual two parts of the Jo7irHal have been published 
and have eontained excellent contributions upon various departments of 
Greek study. 

The scheme mentioned in last year’s Report for the loan of lantern 
slides to members lecturing on Greek archaeology is now in working order, 
and has evidently given general satisfaction. It is proposed, as opportunity 
offers, to make additions to the collection of slides, so that in course of time 
it may be fairly complete in every department. And the Council are pre- 
pared to consider suggestions for making slides from any of the photographs 
which have been placed at their disposal, or to authorise members to 
have slides made on their own account. To these photographs some 
important additions have been made during the past year, including all Mr. 
Stillman’s Athenian negatives (enlargements of some of which had previously 
been issued), a very fine collection of Greek subjects by Mr. J. L. Myres, 
and a very interesting series of views taken in Asia Minor, illustrating 
particularly the districts of the Seven Churches, by Mr. J. Trotman. To 
the series of enlargements made for the Society by the Autotype Co. have 
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been added t\vcnt\--foui- more from photographs by Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. 
El.sey Smith, and iMr. Thacher Clarke. Of these two have been presented 
to the Society by Mr. lelsey Smith, while the rest were m.adc at the cost of 
the Society. If the demand is sufficiently cncouragdng the Council hope to 
make still further additions to the list. 

The School at Athens, to the support of which the Socict\' contributes, 
has continued its excavations at Megalopolis, and it has been arranged that 
the full Report upon the theatre with careful plans prepared by Mr. R. \\'. 
Schultz shall be published by the Society in the course of the present year, 
not in the Journal, but separately on a somewhat larger scale. It is intended 
to include in the volume an illustrated article upon an extremely interesting 
llyzantine Church disco\cred by Me.ssrs. Ramsay, Hogarth, and Headlam 
in Cilicia. 

The Council made a grant of £2^ in the spring of the present year 
towards the expenses of a journey to Greece, undertaken by Mr. F. C. 
Penrose with a view to completing his investigations on the subject of the 
orientation of Greek temples. The Council had previously supported an 
application made to the Royal Society for a grant in aid of the same work 
which resulted in the contribution of ;6’ioo. The sum of £2“^ has also been 
promi.sed to IMr. W. R. Paton towards some excavations he proposes to make 
in the autumn in the island of Cos upon what he believes to be the site 
of the Asclepieion. 

Towards the end of 1891 Miss Gales resigned the office of Assistant- 
Librarian in consequence of her marriage, and Miss C. Hughes was 
appointed in her stead. In the course of the year the Library has been 
enriched by the addition of a considerable number of foreign archreological 
books and pamphlets procured in exchange for three complete sets of 
the Journal. Another important contribution to the Library during the 
past }’car has been the addition, partly through exchange and partly 
through purchase, of some of the leading foreign philological journals. 
The need of some convenient centre where these could be consulted in London 
has long been felt, and although philology does not in itself occupy an 
important place in the Society’s work, the Council thought that they would 
be consulting the interests of many members in making arrangements to 
add them to the Library. The list of new periodicals that may henceforth 
be referred to includes the ‘ Philologische Wochenschrift,’ ‘ Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie,’ ‘ Neue Philologische Rundschau,’ ‘ Wochen.schrift 
fur Klassische Philologie,’ ‘Hermes,’ ‘ Revue Byzantine,’ and the ‘ Classical 
Review.’ 

The Treasurer’s accounts .show ordinary receipts during the year of £<)'j(y 
as against ;f898 during the financial year 1890-91. The .subscriptions show 
a decrease of ;^3i, and the receipts from Libraries and for back volumes 
an increase of ;^i 1 5. The receipts from Life Subscriptions show an increase 
of ;f47, and in respect of arrears £16 have been received, as compared with 
£39 last year. The receipts from dividends are slightly increased owing 
to a further sum of 100 having been invested since the last balanec-sheet 
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was made up. Life Subscriptions to the amount of i^l26 have been 
received during the year ending May 31, 1892. The sale of back volumes 
during the year both to Libraries and to new members is particularly 
satisfactory, as tending to justify the expenditure on reprinting the two 
volumes CIV. and V.), without which complete sets of the Journal zowld 
not have been supplied. Four complete sets have been bought in the 
year, besides odd volumes. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, stationery, postage, and sundry 
printing show a decrease of £20. But the cost of the Journal exhibits an 
increase of Ji'jo, being £^\o, as compared with £440 during the preceding 
financial year. The difference is mainly' accounted for by the increase of 
£\40 in the cost of illustrations. The total ordinary' expenditure has there- 
fore been ^767, as against ;£’598. The financial year which began with a 
balance at the bankers of ^^254 I2i-. od. closes with an effective balance in 
favour of the Society of ;^239. This balance remains after making allow- 
ance for the grant of .^100 to the School at Athens and of £2$ to Mr. 
Penrose. There were on the 31-st May arrears amounting to £170, of 
which £20 have been since received. The analy'sis of the annual receipts 
and expenditure for the last ten years is appended. (Sec pp. xlviii-ix.) 

Since the last Annual Meeting 64 new Members have been elected. 
On the other hand by death or resignation, the Society has lost 33, showing 
a net increase of 31. The present total of members (including 20 Honorary- 
Members) is 724. To the Subscribing Libraries 6 have been added, bringing 
the total to 107. 

On the whole the Society’ may' fairly congratulate itself upon a success- 
ful session. There has been a very satisfactory' increase in the number of 
members. The Journal holds its own, white other departments of the 
Society'’s work, such as the collection and distribution of photographs and 
lantern slides have been developed to the manifest advantage alike of the 
Society and of individual members. For the more privileges the Society- 
can offer to those interested in any department of Hellenic Study-, the more 
support it can command. It follows that with the steady increase of 
members will increase the power of the Society to promote the objects it 
has in view, and the Council therefore once more urge upon all members 
the constant duty- of bringing new i-ecruits into the ranks. No more 
effective means can be taken to advance the cause which all have at heart- 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 

The chairman referred briefly to the loss which the Society had 
sustained by the death of two of its vice-presidents, Sir W. Gregory and 
Professor Freeman, but did not consider that there had been any salient 
points in the progress of Hellenic studies during the year such as to afford 
material for the usual address from the chair. He therefore called upon 
Mr. Penrose to give some account of his researches into the orientation of 
Greek temples, and Mr. Bent to say something of his recent discoveries in 
South Africa. 



At the usual ballot Professor Jebbwas re-elected President, the former 
Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and Doctor E. Freshfield and Professor 
Stuart Poole were elected in place of Sir \V. Gregory and Mr. Freeman. 
Mr. L Bywater, Professor L. Campbell, l\Ir. H. G. Dakyns, l\Ir. F. G. 
Kenyon, Mr. R. A. Neil, and Miss Eugenie Sellers were elected to vacan- 
cies on the Council. 


SESSION 1892-93. 

The First General Meeting was held on October 17th, 1S92, Professor 
Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair. 

Miss Eugenie Sellers read a paper ‘On some Early Plomeric V'ase- 
paintings,’ being a description and discussion of three beautiful lekythoi 
found in the year 1888 at Eretria during the excavations carried on by the 
Greek Government, and now in the Central Museum at Athens {Jottrfial 
of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. i). 

Mr. Cecil Smith described the paper as full of valuable suggestion. In 
regard to the sirens in Greek art, he thought they were often confused 
with the harpies, and conjectured that the figures on the so-called Harp)- 
Tomb in the British Museum were more probably sirens. 

The Hon. Secretary read a paper by Mr. F. B. Jevons ‘ On Iron in 
Homer.’ A detailed discussion of the passages in which iron is men- 
tioned led to the following conclusions : (1) That it is absolutely oppo.scd 
to the facts of the case to say that iron is more common in the Odyssey 
than in the Iliad, or in the fater than in the older lays of the Iliad ; (2) 
that the Homeric poems must be placed in the iron age, but at the vcr\’ 
beginning of it ; (3) that if Homer lived in the Mycenaean period iron 
must have been known in that period ; and (4) that if iron was not known 
in that period, even the oldest lays must belong to a later date {Jour)ial 
of Hellenic Studies, VM!. xiii. p. 25). 

Sir Frederick Pollock congratulated the writer on the strong common 
sense which pervaded the paper. He had never doubted that Homer was 
written in the iron age. As to the distance between the Trojan War and 
the date of the Homeric poems, the writers made no claim to be describ- 
ing contemporary events, but rather contrasted, on many occasions, the 
feats of the heroic age with the feats possible in their own time. He 
thought it possible that the constant reference to bronze as the material 
for weapons was conventional, and rather a sundval of poetic tradition 
than an indication of what the poets themselves were familiar with. 

Mr. Frank Carter made detailed reference to the various connexions 
in which iron was mentioned in Homer, and showed that in the Iliad, 
except in the case of metaphors or of obviously poetic descriptions, only 
small weapons were in question. He concluded that the poet of the Iliad 
regarded his readers as not acquainted with the working of iron in large 
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masses. On the other hand, he thought that the references in the Odyssey 
betokened a more general use of the metal in the writer’s own time, and 
thus confirmed the theory of the later date of composition. 

Mr. Leaf expressed his general approval of Mr. Jevons’s paper, agreeing 
with him that the iron test could not safely be applied to separate the 
Iliad from the Odyssey, though two passages in the Odyssey — (i) 
i<f)e\KeTai dvBpa aiB'rjpo’i, where crfSijjOo? is used as a generic term for 
a weapon ; and (2) the reference made to the tempering of iron — 
seemed to him to establish the fact of the Odyssey being later than the 
Iliad, in which no such passages could be found. As to the connexion of 
the subject with the discoveries at Mycenm, he thought that the fact of no 
iron having been found in the shaft-graves went to show that these were 
earlier than the time of the Homeric poems, but he saw no reason to 
suppose that the poems were not therefore contemporary with the later 
Mycenaean period. 

Sir C. Newton, Professor L. Campbell, and Mr. Penrose also contri- 
buted to the discussion. 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 20th, 1893, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper ‘On Recent Additions to the Sculptures 
of the Parthenon.’ The objects described by the author were; (i) The 
torso of a boy, recently identified by Herr Schwerzeck, as belonging to the 
west pediment. The writer pointed out some of the difficulties connected 
with Professor Furtwangler’s theory that the group to which the torso 
belongs is Oreithyia with Zetes and Calais. (2) A lamp in the British 
Museum, hitherto unpublished, with a new rendering of the contest of 
Athene and Poseidon. (3) The head of a Lapith from one of the metopes. 
This head was found in the recent Acropolis excavations. It cannot be 
actually fitted to any of the metopes. (4) The head of Iris from the 
central slab of the east frieze. (5) A new fragment of the group of old 
men on the north frieze, in agreement with Carrey’s drawing. (6) The 
upper half of the armed warrior who accompanies the first chariot on the 
north side. In connexion with this group the writer discussed the com- 
parative merits of Stuart and Carrey, and pointed out that the extant 
remains of Stuart’s papers (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 22,152, 22,153) seemed 
to prove that the faults in Stuart’s plates were largely due to the engravers. 
He called attention at the same time to a statement in the papers named 
that Stuart had given a volume of his drawings to Anthony Highmore, of 
Canterbury (1719-99), and suggested that if these papers could be traced 
they would probably be of value {Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. 
p. 88). 

Mr. Cecil Smith read two papers, the first of which was entitled 
‘ Harpies in Greek Art.’ By a confusion of ideas it is still constantly 
asserted that the Greek harpy had sometimes the body of a bird, like a 
siren ; this error has arisen from the fact that in the adaptation of Greek 
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myths to Roman ideas these two types in Roman times had exchanged 
roles, the siren reappearing as a draped woman, the harpy as a bird- woman. 
Throughout Greek art proper the type of harpy is invariably a winged woman, 
and therefore the famous ‘ harpy tomb’ from Xanthus is wrongly named ; 
the bird-women on this tomb are really sirens, performing functions akin 
to those which we usually see on Greek .sepulchral monuments {Journal of 
Helleytic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 103). 

Mr. Cecil Smith’s second paper dealt with ‘ Deme- Legends on Attic 
Vases.’ When, in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., a Pan-Athenian 
genealog}’ was forming at Athens, the vast multiplicity of local and private 
cults became merged in the orthodo.x beliefs ; but many a deme probably 
cherished quietly the remembrance of its local hero, and of these less- 
known cults we find traces, especially in the homely art of the vase- 
painter { Journal oj Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 1 1 5). 

The Third General Meeting was held on April loth, 1893, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, V.P., in the chair. 

Professor P. Gardner read a paper on ‘ Cacus on a Black-P'igured Vase ’ 
{Journal oJ Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 70). 

A discussion followed in which Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. Penrose, and the 
Chairman took part. 

The Hon. Sec. read a paper by Herr J. Six on the .Vurae {Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 131). 

Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. Colvin, Professor Gardner, and others took part 
in the discussion which followed. 

The Annual Meeting was held on June 19th, 1893, Profe.ssor Lewis 
Campbell in the chair. 

The following Report was read by the Hon. Sec. on behalf of the 
Council : — 

The publications of the year have as a rule formed the subject of the 
opening paragraph of this Report. This year, instead of dwelling upon 
what has been published, the Council feel rather bound to offer an c.x- 
planatlon for what has not been published. In last year’s Report it was 
promised that in the course of 1892 would appear a full account of 
the excavations carried out upon the site of Megalopolis by members of 
the British School at Athens, and also an ordinary volume of the Jojirnal, 
though a thinner one than usual. This plan has necessarily undergone 
modification in consequence of the unforeseen expansion of the Report on 
Megalopolis. The volume, which is just ready, wall be found to contain 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject alike from the historical and the 
archaeological point of view, and the Council feel no doubt that members 
w'ill be satisfied to accept it together with Mr. Headlam’s paper already 
issued, in place of any Joiirnal for 1892. In the meantime, as the publica- 
tion of this Report w'as inevitably de!a}'ed, it w^as decided to push on the 
ordinary issue of the Journal, and the first Part of Volume XIII. was ac- 
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cordingly produced in April. To preserve the continuity of the series this 
volume is described as for 1892-93. With it was sent out a special mono- 
graph by Mr. A. C. Headlam on Ecclesiastical Sites in Isauria, which 
suggests a very interesting development of the Society’s work as illustrating 
the relations of Idcllenic research with the early history of Christianit}-. 
This paper and the Report on Megalopolis have been issued in a 
larger form than the Joimtal to suit the size required for the illustrations. 
They constitute the first two numbers of a .series of Supplementary 
Papers, to which additions may from time to time be made as occasion 
arises. 

Before leaving the subject of the Society’s Publication.s it will be 
proper to mention a change that has been made during the past year 
in the editorial arrangements. When the Journal was first started an 
Editorial Committee was appointed, consisting of Professor Jebb, Professor 
Percy Gardner, Mr. Bj-water, and the late Professor Hort. Somewhat 
later another Committee was appointed to superintend the illustrations, 
in concert with the Editorial Committee. The members of this Committee 
were Mr. Colvin, Mr. Maunde Thompson, Mr. Arthur Smith, and iMr. 
Ernest Gardner, ex officio, as Director of the British School at Athens. 
In consequence of the difficulty of securing the personal conference of 
Editors living so far apart, the natural tendency of this arrangement was 
for the work of editing to fall in the main upon one member of the 
Committee, and, practically, for several years past Professor Gardner has 
borne nearly the whole of the responsibility. Last autumn he represented 
to the Council that since he had been living in O.xford he had found it very 
difficult to carry on the work to his satisfaction, with the numerous other 
claims upon his time. He therefore urged the appointment of one or 
more activ^e colleagues resident in London. The suggestion was felt to be 
most reasonable, and the Council were fortunate enough to secure the help 
of Mr. Walter Leaf and Air. Arthur Smith as Professor Gardner’s 
colleagues on the Editorial Committee, while the remaining members of 
the former Editorial and Illustrations Committees were appointed a 
Consultative Committee to be referred to in all cases of difficult)’. The 
Council feel assured that this new arrangement will lead to greater 
efficiency and promptitude in all matters relating to publication, while 
relieving Professor Gardner of an undue burden. The thanks of the 
Society at large will be heartily accorded, as those of the Council have 
already been accorded, to Professor Gardner for his invaluable services 
in the conduct of the Journal for a period of twelve years. 

Special attention has been paid by the Council during the past ) car 
to the development of the Librar)^ Various important additions have 
been made, chiefly of such books as members would be least likely to 
purchase for themselves. Among these may be mentioned the first 
volume of the Berlin collection of Antike Denkinciler, Baumeister’s 
Denkmciler, Muller’s Handbitch der Klassischen Altertiunswissen- 
schaften, Roscher’s Lexicon der Griechischen und Rimischen MytJiologie 
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^as far as published) ; Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Ancient Art, Furt- 
wangler’s Bronoefiinde aus Olympia, and Rayet and Collignon’s Histoirc 
de la Ctfamique Grecque. It may be added that, as the funds available for 
the purchase of books are not very large, donations of appropriate books 
would always be welcome. Within the last few months the opportunity 
offered itself and was accepted of placing the books in a more suitable 
room than that in which they have hitherto been kept. The change 
involves the expenditure of £%o per annum instead of £^o in rent, but 
after careful consideration the Council came to the conclusion that the 
additional expenditure was justified by the advantage of providing 
members with a room of sufficient size not only for the accommodation of 
more books, but to allow of their convenient use upon the spot. To this 
end two good tables, and an adequate number of chairs, have been 
procured, and the Council hope that members will now find that the 
Library is not only more comfortable, but in every way more useful than 
before. As this fact becomes known it is hoped that an increasing 
number of members will avail themselves of the advantages thus offered. 
When this new arrangement had been made, and the Society committed 
thereby to an increased annual expenditure, it appeared to the Council 
that the position of the Society, and the privileges enjoyed by its members, 
were now such as to justify the imposition of a small entrance fee. They 
therefore recommend that after January i, 1894, all new members shall be 
called upon to pay an entrance fee of one guinea. If this step is taken, 
and does not materially check the flow of candidates (and the Council 
can hardly believe that it will), the additional rent .should be rather more 
than covered. 

As the Societ)- has from the outset contributed to the support of the 
British School at Athens it will be of interest to members to know that 
the School has had another successful session. The number of efficient 
students has been above the average, the e.xcavations at Megalopolis 
have been carried to a successful conclusion, and other important pieces of 
work have been done by students in Athens itself, which have borne or are 
likely to bear fruit in the form of papers in the Society’s Jojirnal. In this 
connexion reference may be made to Miss Sellers’ paper on three Attic 
lekythi from Eretria, and to Mr. Bather’s paper on the Bronze Fragments 
of the Acropolis, the beginning of which appeared in Volume XIII., 
Part I., together with the Director’s annual report on Archaeology in 
Greece. 

Additions have been made during the past year both to the collection 
of lantern slides available on loan to members of the Society for lecture 
purposes, and to the collection of photographs of Greek subjects which 
may be purchased by members at reduced prices. Special mention is due to 
a very valuable collection of slides presented by Miss Sellers, and to a 
smaller number presented by Mr. W. H. David. Many slides have been 
borrowed in the course of the year, and it seems evident that this branch 
of the Society’s work has been of real use. The collection now includes 
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about 500, but it is still deficient in some important branches, and the 
Council would welcome any further donations, especially slides of objects 
in the British Museum. 

In the course of March the Council were called upon to consider 
a scheme initiated by Mr. Churton Collins for the extension of the popular 
study of the Greek language. Though feeling that the movement was one 
that the Society might well encourage, the Council doubted whether any 
practical control or responsibility should be undertaken. In the event a 
Committee, consisting of Professor Jebb, the President of Magdalen, Mr. 
Leaf, Mr. Dakyns, Mr. Ely, Miss Harrison, and Mr. Macmillan, was 
appointed to confer with representatives of the Lmiversity Extension 
bodies at Oxford, Cambridge, and in London, on the possibility of extend- 
ing and developing the elementary study of Greek both in London and the 
provinces. This Committee is still sitting and the Council are as yet quite 
unable to say what the outcome will be, but it is at least interesting to note 
that the lectures on Greek Literature, Art, and -History delivered under 
the various University Extension organizations have in some instances 
led to a desire to acquire a knowledge of the Greek language. All will 
agree that this desire should be satisfied, but it remains to be considered 
what are the best means of satisfying it without encouraging anything like 
desultory or purposeless study. The Council will probably have something 
to say on the subject in their next Report. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
;^878, against ;^976 during the financial year 1891-92. The receipts from 
Subscriptions, including arrears, amount to against £^70. In view 

of the general depression of the times, which is known to be adverse to the 
interests of all societies in this respect, and also of the fact that only one 
number of the Journal was issued during the year, this result must be re- 
garded as satisfactory. The receipts from Life Compositions amount to ;f95 
against iji26, a falling off of ^^31, and receipts from Libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes to ^161 against ;^^233, a diminution of £72. 
Receipts from other sources of ordinary income show no material 
alteration. 

In the matter of ordinary e.xpenditure, amounting to .£^858 against 
£g<^2 in the previous year, there is an increase of in respect of rent, 
of £^ in respect of Salaries, and of ^^30 in respect of Stationery, Printing, 
and Postage. The expenditure on the Library has been .^41 against .^8 
in the preceding year. The cost of the /w/ ;'««/, including ^^258 3jr. 6d. in 
respect of a considerable portion of the cost of the report just issued on 
the excavations at Megalopolis, has amounted to ;^’S32 against £610 for 
the year 1891-92. 

No grants have been called for during the year, except that of .£'100 
annually made to the British School at Athens, and a balance was carried 
forward at the end of the financial year of .^^259 2 s. 7d. against ;£^239 at 
the close of the preceding year. Since the close of the Society’s financial 
year, the uninvested Life Subscriptions, amounting to .£^157 lOi-., have been 
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invested in the purchase of £157 ioj. Nottingham 3 per cent. Corporation 
Stock. 

Sixty-one new members have been elected during the year, while 
twenty-five have been lost by death or resignation. This shows a net 
increase of thirty-six and brings the total number of members up to 755. 

Five new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amount to 1 12. 

On the whole the progress of the Society, both in regard to work done 
and to the increase of its members, has been as good as in any previous 
year. It is exactly fourteen years to-day since the inaugural meeting was 
held on June 19, 1S79. Looking back over that period we have a right to 
feel that there has been a steady advance year by year towards the attain- 
ment of the objects which the Society was founded to promote. If all 
concerned display the same zeal and energy in the years to come as have 
been shown in the past, the prosperity and efficiency of the Society would 
seem to be assured. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by the Chairman, who, after 
regretting the enforced absence of Professor Jebb, the President of the 
Society, touched on some of the matters dealt with in the Report. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Waldstein, who spoke in high terms 
of the work done by the Society, and especially of the efficient way in 
which its publications had been conducted. The Report was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the motion of Dr. Sandys, seconded by Mr. Wayte, a resolution 
was carried authorizing the imposition of the entrance fee recommended 
by the Council. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner gave a brief outline of the recent work ot the 
British School at Athens, and also of the chief discoveries of the year in 
Greece, especially those of Dr. Waldstein at the Heraeum, of the French 
at Delphi, and of Dr. Dorpfeld in Athens. He dwelt upon the invaluable 
aid rendered to the School by the Society, not only through the annual 
grant, but also by the abundant facilities afforded for the publication of 
the researches of its students. 

The Hon. Secretary made a short statement as to a proposed scheme of 
excavation in Alexandria. 

IMr. Theodore Bent gave some account of his recent discoveries in 
Abyssinia, which seemed to establish the fact of Greek influence brought 
to bear upon a Sabasan race worshipping the sun. 

Professor Jebb was re elected President, and the former Vice-Presidents 
were also re-elected, except that Professor L. Campbell and Rev. Dr. 
Holden were elected in place of Sir W. Geddes and Mr. W. L. Newman. 
The following were elected to vacancies on the Council, viz., Mr. B. 
Bosanquet, Lady Evans, Mr. F. B. Jevons, Professor W. Ridgeway, Mr. R. 
W. Schultz, and Professor W. Wyse. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of previous years 
is furnished by the following tables ; — 
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THREE ATTIC LEKYTHOI FROM ERETRIA. 

[Plates I., II., and III.] 

The three lekythoi with black figures on a white ground, now published 
for the first time ou Plates I., II., and III., were found in 1 SSS iir the exca- 
vations carried ou by the Greek Government on tlie site of the ancient 
Eretria. They are now in the Central Museum at Athens, and have been 
catalogued and briefly described by M. Staes in the AeXr/oa upxaioXoyiKov 
for 1889 (pp. 99 and 139).^ The vases are of almost unique interest ; two 
of them belonging to the cycle of the adventures of Odysseus, subjects from 
which have proved so curiously rare in vase-painting, while the third gives 
an episode in the story of Herakles and Atlas, of which the solitary monu- 
mental instance up to now had been the famous metope of Olympia 
(Friederichs-Wolters, 280). The beauty of the vases, the perfect state of 
their technique and of their preservation, no less than the interesting 
problems connected with mythography which they raise, have already won 
for them considerable celebrity ; I therefore wish to record my special thanks 
to the Ephors of Antiquities in Athens for allowing me the publication of 
the vases — so graciously accorded to me during my studentship at the British 
School at Athens in 1891. Mr. Ernest Gardner, Director of our School, had 
the kindness to supervise the drawings which have been executed by 
M. Gillieron. It had been my intention to make the publication of these 
lekythoi the occasion for a discussion of white-faced ware in connection 
with the whole subject of Greek painting proper, but I have unfortunately 
been prevented from collecting the necessary material in time fur the 
present number of the Joi'rnal. Since however the editors have naturally 
wished that vases of such artistic and archaeological importance should be 
made known with as little delay as possible, I have acceded to their wish so 
far as to give a provisional publication accompanied by a short description of 
each vase. 


1 See also S. Reinach, Chroiuques d'Oricnt, 1890, pp. 635 and 636, and ilax. ilayer in 
Athe,n. Mitlheil 1891, pp. 305 and 308. 
ll.S. — VOL. NIIl. 
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THREE ATTIC LEKYTHOl FROM ERETRIA. 


I. — Plate I. Odysseus and the Sihens (Athens Centr. Mus., Invent. 

96G). 

This lekythos '31 m. (a little over 12g in.) high, differs slightly from the 
Attic lekythos of a later period in ha\ing a broader aperture and somewhat 
shorter neck. The vase still lacks the slim stateliness of its fifth century 
successors." Mouth, neck, and the lower portion of the body, are covered 
with black lustrous varnish ; the original clay shows on the shoulder, on the 
rim of the aperture, and on the vertical rim of the foot. The remaining 
portion of the body (about two-thirds) is covered with a light engobc of 
yellowish tint. The shoulder is decorated by a delicate pattern of palmettcs. 
surmounted by a baud of rays where the shoulder joins the neck. 



The main picture is framed at the top by a pattern of alternating dots® 
between double lines, ^ at the bottom by a straigiit black line forming the 


- On the Attic ‘provenance’ of these Eretria 
lekythoi see WeisshaupTs article ‘ Attische 
Grablekythos,’ Allien, ilitlh. 1890, p, 40. 

'* These rows of dots are on the w hole rare on 
this cla.ss of lekythoi ; the pattern most gener- 
ally found is the simple maeander, or the 
maeander alternating with cros.ses (cf. Max. 
Mayer, Atliea. ilitthcil. 1891, p. 309). 

♦ For the ingenious mechanical contrivance 
by which the potters probably produced the 
straight lines which occur so invariably on 
lekythoi at the bottom and the top of the main 
picture, see E. Pettier, Mude sur les Ucytkes 
Wanes iV Attique, p. 95, and fuither the sugges- 
tive remarks of E. Durand-Greville, ‘De la con- 


leur du decor des vases Grecs ’ (A’cr. Ardieulo- 
qique, 1892, p. 19 f.). The potter, it seems, 
presented a brush charged with paint to the 
h'kytho.s, which was made to revolve on the 
wliecl. On the Siren vase it should be noticed 
that on the left ol tlie Ionic column, above the 
dots, only a single line appears, while there are 
double lines on the right. Just at the top of the 
capital on the right we can clearly see the little 
upward movement which the potter imparted 
to his brush so that the lower line might not 
interfere with the capital : when he got to the 
other side he apparently could not resume the 
right position and the lines ran together. 
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',aouiid on which the picture rests. A purple line drawn parallel to this 
black line separates the figured portion of the body from the black varnish. 
The colours employed besides the black, the natural tone of the clay, and the 
yellowish eugobe already noted, are the familiar metallic purple of the 
ordinary B.F. technique, and a second lighter engobe, used for the flesh parts 
of the Sirens and for certain accessory details. This white colour, according 
to the distinctively Attic method, is laid on a background of black varnish. 

In the centre of the design we have Odysseus bearded : he wears a 
petasos trimmed with beads (lighter engobe), and a short white tunic reaching 
about mid-thigh ; its whiteness is rendered by the lighter engobe, and its 
dainty folds are indicated by incised wave-lines which bring back the colour 
of the original clay.® The hero has his hands tied behind his back to an 
Ionic column. On either side of this central figure is a Siren, -with human 
face, neck and hands, perched on a rock. The Siren on the right plays the 
double flute, her bird body is rendered with some attempt at truth and 
realism. The Siren on the left plays the lyre ; her wings are rendered more 
conventionally, and are of the high curled type known as ‘ Assyrian.’ Both 
have long hair escaping from a purple fillet ; the Siren on the right wears 
over her fiireliead the little tight ringlets so familiar in archaic art, while her 
companion has her hair parted and waved to each side ; the human arms of 
the Sirens are clearly indicated from the shoulder instead of only beginning 
at the elbow as is usually the case on vases. The black rocks on which the 
Sirens perch are relieved by touches of white. From each rock springs 
inw'ards tow'ards the centre a branch of conventional foliage. The space 
between Odysseus and the rocks is further filled up on each side by a 
dolphin plunging into the sea, which plays about the feet of Odysseus and 
is realistically rendered by horizontal strokes of the brush on the creamy 
ground.'^ The of Odi/ssevs is not indicated. That the sea-faring hero 
should be represented without his good ship, the evepyi^s which was to 
take him past the island ‘ of the Sirens twain,’ is a phenomenon which can 
only be explained by trying to discover whether a type already current in 
art was not borrowed from some other legend and made to do service for that 
of Odysseus and the Sirens also. In etiect, we recognize at once in the bound 
figure a variant of the figure of Prometheus bound to the column as he 
appears on a fine cup of the Cyrenaean class (Gerhard, AuserL Vasenb. ii. 86 ; 
Baumeister, Deal', fig. 1567). The Gyrene cup however scarcely takes us 
back to the fundamental or primitive type. For it we must turn to another 
cup of the same class, the cylix in the Louvre (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 4, 
Puchstein, Arch. Zeit. 1881, pi. xii., Studniezka, Kyrcne. 2). 14), showing a 
seated figure faced by a large bird. This design, long interpreted as Pro- 


■’ il. Staes ill duscriljiiig tlie va.se {AeKrior, 
1889, p. 99) sugge.sted,uiiiiecessai'ily I think, that 
the wave-lines were wpbs STjAwcriJ' As €k fiaXhtov 
KaTa<TK€vris avrov. 

® Sir. Cecil Smith kindly iufunns me by 
letter that the 'same unusual rendering of the 


sea is found on a fragment of early sixth cen- 
tury (Asiatic ') ware in the British Museuiii 
from Aaukratis, B 103],, ; the vase represented 
apparently Oilysseus {in his ship't pas.sing the 
Sirens’ [i.'Iass. Rci. 18SS. p. 233). 
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metheus and his vulture, has been lately claimed by Dr. Studniczka (/w. cit), 
on the analogy of certain Arkadian coins, for Zeus and his eagle. In this he 
had been partially anticipated by M. Rayet, who also suggested as an alter- 
native that the vase possibly only represented ‘ un devin interrogeant le vol 
des oiseaux’ Grccqae,,^. 85). The design on this Louvre cup 
seems actually due to the mere decorative juxtaposition of a seated man as 
we know him on some of the island gems,^ and of a bird brought in to fill 
up the space. We have in fact here the original from which were to be 
derived respectively the types of Zeus (uid his eagle, of Protnetheus and his 
oulhire, and ultimately of Odysseus and his Siren. That this type must have 
existed from the highest antiquity is shown by another island gem from 
Krete where it is already adapted to the legend of Prometheus.* The figure 
is seated with the hands just tied behind the back — the artist only slowly 
introduced the new element of the column. On the Gerhard Cyrenaean cup 
he appears tied to the pillar ; it is obvious that his pose is undergoing a 
slow evolution ; he is no longer seated as on the gem, but he is in an 
uncomfortable slippery posture between standing and sitting, which can only 
be accounted for by the fact that an artist will do any violence to the 
representation of his story, rather than bring himself too quickly to alter the 
type which he finds ready to his hand. Probably the posture was partly 
necessitated by the exigences of the circular field to be decorated,® From 
this Prometheus figure to the Odysseus of our lekythos is but a step. The 
bound figure has been finally straightened and placed close to the pillar; 
possibly the shape of the vase dictated the change of posture, the tendency 
shown by painters of hhythoi tc' fill up the central space by a figure 
occupying it fully from top to bottom being well known (cf. also Plate II.). 

The Sirens on our vase are two in number, contrary to other Greek 
monuments where they almost invariably appear as three (see J. Bolte, dc 
Mon. ad Odysseam 2Krtinentihus,]). 2d). After the freedom of treatment of 
the central scene, it will not be thought that the number two is a conscious 
illustration of the Homeric ‘ Sirens twain’ {ygaov 'Zeipgvoii>, Od. xii. 167). 
The second Siren of the lekythos is probably due to a mere desire for 
decorative symmetry. The art form of these Sirens was borrowed from the 
funeral vases and other monuments where the Siren perches with her 
musical instruments on the tomb, as on a lekythos with white ground in 
the British Museum (Catalogue B 651, Schrader, Die Sirenen. p. 91, J. E. 
Harrison in Myth, and Mon. of Ancient Athens, p. 584).^® This adaptation, 


r Br. Mus. Catal. 98, described by Mr. A. H. 
Smitli as ‘ two male figures seated to right,'" 
Milchhoefer, Anfdncjc Uer Kihist, p. 180. 

* Milchlioefer, luc. clt. p. IS.o. Dr. Milch- 
liocter was tlie lii-.st to jjpiiit out the intimate 
tijpoJogiml connection between Cyrenaean rases 
and the island gems. 

“ The same figure of a man bound to a 
column occurs on the inside of a Phoenician 
bow! (Perrot, iii. p. 739, fig. 54-3), noted by Mr. 


Cecil Smith {J.II..S. xi. p. 179} as afl'ording a 
link between the. Cyrenaean ware (and through 
it the Protokorinthian ware) and ‘ the mixed 
Tgypto-Assyrian art which we associate with 
Phoenicia.’ Cf. further the Lamia bound to 
a palm-tree, and tortui-ed by Satyrs, on a 
lekythos of this same Eretria series, Atlien. 
Mitthcil. 1891, pi. IX. 

Further instances in Schrader’s lists, p. 80, 
S7 (statuary), p. 91 (vases). Occasionally one 
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it should be noted, would occur very naturally to a painter of vases for 
funeral usage. 

The only other undottoted representation of the myth of Odysseus and 
the Sirens occurs on a fine R.F. stamnos in the British Museum (Old Cata- 
logue 785, Bolte loc. cit. p. 26). It differs from that of Plate I. in two essential 
points: 1. The Sirens appear as three; one perches on each of the high 
projecting rocks which frame the composition on either side, while a third 
is apparently precipitating herself into the sea in front of Odysseus. Mr. 
Cecil Smith has suggested that in the intention of the vase-painter the 
Sirens are still only two— according to the traditional number in art — the 
presence of a third Siren being, he thinks, due to a desire to give expression 
to two consecutive moments of the same story : the artist gives us first the 
Siren perched on the rocks, in the next instant he depicts her despair at 
the failure of her song, as with closed eyes she hurls herself into the sea.*' 
2. On the stamnos Odysseus is houiid to the mast of his ship, which appears 
with its full e<]uipment of oarsmen. &e. If we are, as I believe, justified in 
considering the lekythos on Plate I. to give the original art form of the myth, 
it would appear that this primitive composition was in time combined with 
another class of representations which readily came to hand, namely those ot 
ships, long friezes of which had been a favourite decoration of Greek vases 
from the very earliest times (cf. Loescheke in Arch. Zeit. 1881, p, 51, also 
J. E. Harrison in J.H.S. vi. p. 19).*- It was this eontaminatio between the 
two familiar art types of the racing ship and the man tied to the pillar 
which, by restoring to the sea-faring hero his good ship, his €vepyy^, 
created the beautiful composition of the 'British Museum stamnos. 

Whereas, as we have seen, there is an intimate connection to be 
established between the typology of this vase and that of two Cyrenaean 
vases, there is on the other hand a decided affinity between its polychrome 


or more Sirens peroli on a rook — sometimes with 
a dolphin below, e.ij. on a B.F. oinochoe (B 510) 
in the Brit, lluseum (Bolte, p. 30, n. 66), but 
these Sirens, I fancy, are merely borrowed or 
repeated from some such picture as the one on 
the lekythos. 

This observation, made by Mr. Cecil Smith 
when I submitted the drawings of the vases to 
the Hellenic Society, Oct. 24, 1892, is quoted 
here by his permission. 

*- It seems doubtful whether the fine Louvre 
cylix by Nikosthenes (Klein, ileistersig. No. 
69, p. 69), published by Miss Harrison (loe. cit. 
pi. XLIX.), must not, in spite of her arguments 
to the contrary, still be considered to represent 
Odysseus and the Sirens. Loescheke {loc. cit.) 
had well pointed out that it would precisely be 
in the manner of a rapid and careless draughts- 
man like Nikosthenes to be content to indicate 
the story in his mind, by merely adding a de- 
corative Siren to the motive of the racing ships, 
without attempting any further elaboration. 


Other vase-painters also seem satisfied with the 
simple suggestion of an episode, f.y. on a newly- 
acquired B.F. skyphos from Boeotia in the 
Berlin Museum (pointed out to me by Dr. Furt- 
waengler) the frieze of three Sirens xierched on 
rocks which decorates the reverse must have 
reference to the adventure of Odysseus (al- 
though neither the hero nor the ship is de- 
picted), seeing that the obverse of the vase re- 
presents the adventure of Odysseus in the cave 
of Polyphemus. — It would seem that in time 
the influence of the racing ships made it neces- 
sary to call in other ship adventures for 
Odysseus, in addition to that of the Sirens. 
Thus on the Calene cup of the Berlin Museum 
(Baumeister, p. 1606, fig. 1675) we get the ship 
of Odysseus in scenes relating to the Sirens, 
Scylla and Poly-phemus. Cf. the obsidian panel 
acquired by the Brit. Museum in 1887 (Class. 
Her. 1887, p. 250) with a relief which may be 
Odysseus in his ship mocking Polyphemus. 
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technique and that of the Naukratite fabrics. The employment of the two 
shades of a pale yellow engobe for the ground and for the flesh parts of the 
Sirens respectively recalls forcibly the fine fragment from Naukratis in the 
British Museum published by Mr. Ernest Gardner (J.H.S. viii. j). 110, pi. 
LXXIX.), where a Sphin.x, the human portions of whoso figure are rendered 
in white, appears on a ground of delicate cream tint. The lekythos on 
Plate I., together with the fact that a fragment of undoubted Naukratite 
ware has been discovered in the pre-Persian stratum of the Akropolis (J.H.S. 
X. p. 269, E. Gardner), leaves little doubt that the white-faced ware owed 
its introduction into Attica about the middle of the sixth century to the 
influence of models brought from the North-African fabrics (cf Rayet and 
Collignon, p. 215). The fashion of covering the terra-cotta vases with a 
whitish slip had been familiar from the very beginnings of Greek art {e.g. 
in the Mycenaean ware) ; but it was only when introduced by the Greeks 
into their colonies of Egypt that the ware under the influence of Egyptian 
wall-paintings became itself a kind of miniature wall-painting, to the pre- 
servation of which we owe most of our knowledge of Greek 'jg^ctura proper, 
and of its connections with the art of foreign countries. This vase on 
Plate I. seems to confirm in a most satisfactory manner the view so ably 
advocated by M. Pettier (‘ un Sarcophage de Clazom^nes,’ B.C.H. 1890, pi. II. 
pp. 877 to 382) — that the technique of vases on white ground had an origin 
and a development totally independent from that of the ordinary black and 
red ware. 

Note. — For the sake of completeness I may mention here in connection 
with Plate I. another representation of Odysseus and the Sirens, which I 
believe has until now passed unnoticed. It occurs on a late Italian terra- 
cotta mould in the Naples Museum. Prof. W. C. F. Anderson, who discovered 
it there this summer, has kindly sent me a plaster impress of the mould. 
It is "l-o m. high; though the right side is broken off, a little more than 
half the scene has been preserved. In the centre we have the ship of 
Odysseus with full equipment of oarsmen; Odysseus — much larger than his 
men — is bound to the mast, against the sail which is unfurled and forms a 
background to his head; behind the sail appears a Siren (turned full to the 
front), visible only from the waist upwards (draped ?) ; to the left, on rocky 
ground, another Siren, playing the lyre, human body from waist upwards ; 
below, bird body, large wings. If the mould were not broken we should 
doubtless have a third Siren on the right. Dr. Furtwaengler has kindly 
pointed out to me two other moulds of the same class in the Berlin 
Antiquarium : 1. reproduces the scene of the Naples mould; it is 

slightly smaller, also broken ; 2. gives the hlinding of Polyphemus rendered 
with great detail. It seems probable that many of these moulds are 
scattered about different museums. They promise to afford a new and 
interesting series of scenes from the Odyssey. 
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II. — Plate II. Odysseus and Kirke (Athens Centr. Mus., Invent. 1003). 

The lekythoi on Plates II. and III. were found in the same grave. 
They are so intimately connected in technique, shape, and decoration, that 
they seem to be products of one workshop. Each measures '29 m. (a little 
over Ilf in.) in height. Black varnish and white engohe are distributed as 
on the former vase ; the palmette decoration recurs on the shoulders. The 
main picture is in both cases framed by a pattern running between double 
lines and composed of two maeanders alternating with a cross enclosed in a 
rectangle. The black and the purple lines on which the picture stands have 
run together. The technique is later than that of the vase on Plate I. ; the 
white engobe assimilates to that of the later Attic lekythoi, the whole 
design is carried out in the severe black and purple (without any white 
touches for flesh parts or other details), common to all vases on white ground 
of the class usually, but erroneously, known as Locri rases (Rayet and 
Collignon, Gdramiqu<\ p. 210).'^ 



The vase on Plate II. gives another myth from the legend of Odysseus. 
In the centre stands Kirke clad in a long chiton, the diploidion of which is 
daintily embroidered. She wears a high crown or stepJianc, and fillets which 
fall back over her long hair (we are reminded of her Homeric epithet 
etnrXoKafioi;'). In her left hand she holds a deep cup which she is stimng by 
means of a stick or straw; the latter is probably intended for the rirga 
magica (pd^Sa ■?re’!r\-rjjvla, Horn. Od. k. 238). She has apparently just risen 
from her chair to offer the contents of the cup to a bearded man (Odysseus), 
seated on a rock in front of her, to the left. Odysseus wears a finely 
plaited chiton, the border of which is indicated by purple touches — his 
sword is at his side — he wears high boots or greaves; his legs are crossed, 
the left over the right. His left hand rests on his right knee, with his 
right hand he holds two spears. His face is unfortunately obliterated ; the 
restored sketch of the head in the annexed figure is due to the skilled 
pencil and to the kindness of Mr. F. Anderson. To the left, and behind 

I'i This same absence of white is noticeable on tlie Cyrenaean ware. See Studniezka’s note 
(31) in Kyrene, p. 8. 
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Kirke, one of the companions of Odysseus is escaping. He is quite nude 
except for his sword-belt ; the hilt of the sword is visible below his right 
forearm. His head has already been transformed into that of a pig. His 
curling pig’s tail is visible in the angle formed by his chest and his left arm. 
As he moves away he turns round to look at the scene which is being enacted 
in the centre. His left hand grasps two spears. The right he presses to his 
breast, in an attitude e.xpressive of emotion. Dots and strokes intended to 
imitate inscriptions fill up the empty spaces. 

Only four other vase-paintings illustrating this myth have been known 
up to now — lettered by Bolte A, B, C, 1), on pp. 18 — 20 of Mon. ad Odi/sseam 
2 jerfinent. Bolte’s B may be dismissed as being a late and clumsy adaptation 
of another type to the story of Kirke. C and I> give only Kirke and the 
companion who is partially transformed. The two figures in C and 1) may 
possibly be borrowed from a larger composition that included Odysseus — 
like the A of Bolte’s list, a B.F. lekythos in the Berlin Museum (Furtwaengler 
Catal. no. 1960, Koerte, Arch. Zeit. 1876, taf. XV.). On this lekythos Kirke 
is seated (to the right) on a stool or o/vXafit'a?, while Odysseus armed stands 
in front of her. On either side of this central composition are a couple of 
companions each with the head of a different aninjal. On the lekythos 
published on Plate II. the positions of the central actors are reversed. Kirke 
lias risen from her seat ; it is she who stands while Odysseus remains seated 
on a rock facing her. 

The most remarkable feature about this new representation of the story 
is the figure of Odysseus, which at a first glance offers in outline and attitude 
a striking resemblance to the Odysseus in the scenes of the Emlassy to 
Achilles, where the hero sits with one or both hands clasped to his knee.^* 
It has long been recognized that the attitudes of the chief personages in the 
irpea-^ela could be traced back to famous motives from the hand of some 
great master. Archaeologists are mostly agreed in seeing in the figure of 
Odysseus a reminiscence of the seated Hector in the Nekyia of Polygnotos 
{Paus. X. 31. 5).^® Although there must have been a tender melancholy in 
the attitude of Hector, of which there is no trace in the somewhat haughty 
mien of the Odysseus of our lekythos, it can yet be affirmed of the latter' 
that the fine sweeping lines, and the general movement of the figure, seem 
due to the influence of some great original, to which the Polygnotian Hector 
offers at least one analogy. The vase-picture has further another peculiarly 
Polygnotian trait, in the fact that Odysseus — contrary to what would be ex- 
pected within the Palace of Kirke — is seated on a rock ; surely this must be 
a direct reminiscence of those many figures of heroes seated on rocks in the 
Nekyia (em ireTpa Kade^6p,evo<; of Memnon, of Sarpedon, of Marsyas, etc.). 


** For a list of instances and for an anab’sis Antique, p. 173 ff. For the attitude of Odysseus 
of the evolution of the type see C. Robert in on the present lekythos cf. also Max. Mayer in 

Arch. Zeitumj, 1881, p. 138 If. Cf. his recent ^Ithen. Uittheil. xvi. (1891), p. 308. 

great article on the Nekyia of Polygnotos See especially F. Dummler in Jahrhurh 

(Seckszehntes HaMisches IVinckclnianns-pro- 1887, p. 172. 

(/inimn, 1892). See also P. Girard, La Pcinture 
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The dependence of this vase-painting on a Polygnotian motive aflords an 
important clue for the dating of the class of vases to which it belongs. It 
has been fairly well established from considerations of drawing that this 
class of lekythos preserves the old B.F. technique tar down into the fifth 
century. (See P. Milliet, Etude siir lea Premieres Periodes de la Civariiiqiie 
Grecque, p. 144.^*') Indeed, as M. Milliet has well pointed out, many of these 
vase-paintings have little that is archaic about them except the colour and 
the technique. So too on our vase the stately figure of Kiike, the finely- 
posed Odysseus, the companion with his pathetic movement, betray a period 
when the models set by the gveaX pictu/ra in the works of Polygnotos and his 
school were familiar to all.'" Even the painters of the despised lekythoi 
could not but show themselves sensitive to these higher influences, albeit for 
their cheap mortuary ware, they kept to the old-fashioned technique, con- 
strained to do so perhaps by a conservative clknUle. The first stages of the 
polychrome technique existed side by side with the older method of whicli 
we have instances on Plates II. and III. While our vase suggests a 
Polygnotian influence, it is also to a nsotive of the same master that 
Dunimler has traced back the charming figure of an Amazon binding her 
sandal on a lekythos from Cyprus {Jahrlurh, 1887, taf XI.) where the design 
is already carried out in outline — white now"^ reappearing for the flesh 
parts.^® 

III. — Plate III. Herakles and Atlas (Athens Centr. Mus., Invent. 1006 ). 

The lekythos on plate III., as already noted, is precisely similar in 
character and technique to the one with the representation of Kirke and 
Odysseus. In the centre Herakles (turned in profile to the right) in a 
stooping posture holds on his left shoulder (cf. wyaot? epeiBwv of Atlas in 
Aesch. Prom. 3.50, 429) and supports with both hands a firmament repre- 
sented by a black strip studded wdth six stars and a crescent moon. The 
hero's attitude recalls Hesiod’s description of Atlas (Thcoy. 517)— 

XrKa^ d ovpavbv evpiiv KpaT€pi)<; vtt' dvdyKT]^ 
ireipacTLV ev TrpoTrap ’EiaTreplBtov \i'qv(^mvo)v 

eaTyws, KetfiaXf/ re kuI dKapLaryai •^epeaai. 

After the manner of archaic art, he is tightly clad in the lion’s skin, 
which is confined by a girdle, indicated by a purple line within double 
incised lines ; under the skin he wears a chiton falling in wuivy folds ; its 
border is indicated by purple touches ; the sword-belt is worn under the 


Cf. also Max. Mayer, lot. CiV. p. 144, whose fest-priirjrnmui, 1890. p. 112 (Einr case aus 

conclusions with regard to the lekythos on Geln). 

Plate I. I am however iiuito unable to agree ** For this class of lekythos with outline 
with. drawing — transitional between the black teeh- 

Cf Furtwaengler's subtle remarks on the nique illustrated on Plates II. and III. and the 

influence of Polygnotian painting on vases later polychrome ware — see tVeisshauprs article 

about the years B. c. 460 — 450 in Wincl'dnianns- in AtJien. Mittheil. 1890. pp. 40 — 6". 
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lion’s skin and appears at the waist and at the back of Herakles’ neck ; the 
sword is just visible on the left ; the tail of the lion skin is neatly tucked 
up within the belt : Atlas, a tall muscular figure, is advancing towards 
Herakles with mighty strides. He wears a flowing beard and long hair 
bound up by a purple fillet. In each outstretched hand he holds two 
apples which he is offering to Herakles. The left hand of Atlas is drawn 
as if it were a right hand.^® The space between the figures of Herakles and 
Atlas is occupied by the borv, quiver and club of Herakles. According to 
M. Staes the objects are supposed to be hanging up; it is more likely that 
they are intended to be thrown aside. In the labour of the Nemean lion, 
Herakles threw his weapons on the ground, to encounter the beast more 
freely — 

pfr/ra? To^ov epa^e, 'TroXvppa'irrov re <f>ap6Tpr)v 

(Theokr. xxv. 265). 

The artist has not the knowledge of perspective necessary to give the objects 
foreshortened on the ground — perhaps also he cannot resist using them to 
fill up his spaces — and thus we get the weapons suspended as it were in mid- 
air, The remaining empty spaces are adorned with dots and lines intended 
to imitate inscriptions. 

The adventure of Herakles in the Garden of the Hesperides, of -which 
we have an episode depicted here, lias been preserved for us at length by 
Pherekydes {Fmgm. 33 in Muller, vol. I. p. 79). It is often fortunate, for 
purposes of identification, that the vase-painters were content to individualize 
the personages they portrayed by simply giving them their traditional attri- 
butes and dress ; thus it is that their work not infrequently throws light 
on the more ambitious compositions of sculptors, who rely for individual- 
ization on their power of suggesting different characteristics solely by effects 
of pose, of movement, or of modelling. In the present instance the vase- 
painting, by showing us Herakles clad in his lion’s skin, affords a striking- 
confirmation of the view first put forward by E. Curtius, and now universally 
accepted, that Pausanias was mistaken in his description of the Olympian 
metope (Collignon, Sculpt. Grecqvc, p. 439, Fig. 221, etc.), and that the nude 
figure supporting the burden of the heavens is Herakles, and the nude 
figure holding the apples facing him is Atlas (Atheu. Mittheil. i. (1876) 
p. 206 PI. XI.). 

The return of Atlas bearing the apples to Herakles is told with much 
spirit on the lekythos. The smaller size of the object to be decorated, and 
its comparatively trivial nature, left the artist free to impart a movement 
and humour to his composition which are absent from the stately and 
sculpturesque figures of the temple metope. Otherwise there is a strict 
correspondence between the two representations. On both Atlas is quite 
nude and wears his hair bound by a fillet ; in both he holds apples in each 


r* A similar mistake occurs on an amphora in representing Herakles and Geras. ‘ Herakles 
the Brit. Museum (Catnl. 86-4), puhli.shed by Iiohls the club in his left hand, which however 
Mr. Cecil Smith, J. ,/V. iv. il883) pi. XXX. is drawn as if it were a right hand.' 
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hand (the left arm of Atlas on the metope is broken off below the elbow, 
which is bent, but the position can easily be restored). On the vase the 
lion’s skin affords Herakles sufficient protection against the friction of his 
heavy load, whereas on the metope the nude hero has a large cushion (the 
a-Treipa or ‘pad’ of Pherekydes) to soften his burden. The firmament, so 
daintily rendered on the vase,-® does not appear at all on the metope, the 
whole cornice of the temple probably doing duty for it. On the other hand 
there is on the metope a third figure — that of the Hesperide who gently 
helps Herakles to bear his load — which is absent on the vase. It seems 
probable that this figure, together with the main group, was derived from a 
more extensive composition which possibly included not only- the Hesperides 
but the apple-tree, such as the works in cedar w'ood by Theokles and 
Hegylos, which Pausanias saw at Olympia wdthiu the treasuiy of the 
Epidamnians : the treasury, Pausanias tells us, contained a ttoXov ave'^opevov 
UTTO ’'ATXa^'TO?• e)(ei Se 'HpaAlXea Kal BevBpov to irapa 'EtrTrepitn, Tyv prfKeav, 
Kai TrepieiXiyuevov rp prjXea t'ov BpaKovra, iceBpov pev Kal ravTa, &eoKXeov<; Se 
epya Toil 'HyuXoo- TroiijaaL Se avTov opov tm •jratBi ^rjai. to, eirl lov rroXov 
ypappuTa' al Se 'EcrTreptSe? (peTeKiv>]drjcrav yap vtto 'nXetwc) avTui pev eVt 
Kal e? e’/xe ijaav iv tw 'Hpaiw (Pans. vi. 10, 8). Now that we have the 
testimony of the lekythos to add to that of the metope, it seems probable 
that Pausanias, Avho had mistaken Herakles for Atlas on the metope (v. 11, 5), 
w'as guilty of the same error in the case of the cedar wood group also. From 
some large composition .such as that of Theokles, the metope retained an 
Hesperide in addition to the twm principal figures. The Herakles and Atlas 
had just that touch of humour in their attitudes which was likely to make 
them popular ; in the lively interchange of ideas which must have existed 
between the various centres of art in Greece some free copy of the group 
doubtless found its way to Athens, where it fell under the notice of the 
painter of our lekythos. It must be carefully borne in mind that metope 
and vmse-painting are quite independent of one another ; the different spirit 
w’hich, as we have seen, animated each composition shows that each was a 
free interpretation of some group from wdiich they borrowed the main lines. 

There is in the figures of the lekythos precisely the same freedom of 
attitude and movement which is to be observed in the Kirke scene on Plate 
II. The stooping posture of the Herakles affords scope not only' for beau- 
tifully curving lines, but suggests a touching weariness : the hard set feet, 
the straining muscles of the legs show well how heavy the load is to bear. 
The Atlas (spite of the error in the drawing of tlie liands, and the exaggera- 
tion of buttock and of calf) is drawn with surprising vigour and great know- 


I do not know whetliiT much, or any, cO',- 
mogonio imjjortance can be attached to the 
peculiar rectangular shape, given on our 
lekythos to the firmaraent. The only other in- 
stance known to me of such a shape for the 
firmament occurs on a little vase in the Biblio- 
tlre.-pic Rationale in P.rris. It has heen published 


by XI. Pettier a.s a tail-piece to his charming 
article ‘Grece et Japou’ {Ga-.ette dcs Beane 
Artx, 1S90, p. 132) ; within a little rectangular 
heaven (not unlike the one on our lekythos) a 
very long-tailed and small-winged Pegasos is 
flying upwards towards six stars and a crescent 
moon. 
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ledge of anatomical detail. The artist has well observed the different 
movements in walking : as Atlas moves forward his left foot is raised on the 
extreme tips of the toes, while his right is firmly planted on the ground in 
the onward stride. The figure can be no servile copy : it is as if some 
muscular athlete in the palaestra had been caught in the moment wheir he 
was walking rapidly. If the pace were slackened we should just have the 
so-called ‘ uiiicrurine ’ attitude of Polykleitan statues. Drawings like that 
on Plate II. and III. show sufficiently that the artists of these white-faced 
lekythoi were free from every archaic trammel save that of technique. They 
further bear witness to the artistic perfection to which this ware — probably 
introduced into Attica, as we have seen, from Naukratite or Cyrenaean work- 
shops — attained in the bands of the Attic potters of the fifth century. 
Such pictures if enlarged to a considerable size would indeed do credit to 
the wall decorators of any country or epoch. Tlie three lekythoi now pub- 
lished for the first time seem to remind us in conclusion of the pressing need 
there is for a collective publication of white-faced ware, inclusive of the 
Naukratite and Cyrenaean fabrics down to the latest Attic polychrome 
lekythoi. Only when a publication of this kind lies before archaeologists 
will they be able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions with regard to the 
development of ancient painting proper. 

Eugenie Sellers. 

Beelix. January 1893. 
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POSEIDON’S TRIDENT. 

We have all been accustomed to associate the familiar form of the 
trident with a marine deity, whether the Greek Poseidon or the Roman 
Neptune, but it may not have occurred to many to enquire what is the 
particular appropriateness of such an emblem to the ruler of the sea, or in 
what way it was adopted as his emblem. It is my purpose to offer some 
suggestions which may throw light on the subject, and may further tend to 
show that, in artistic representations at least, the trident is merely an evolu- 
tion of a somewhat different form, that it is in fact the development of an 
originally purely decorative ornament. 

Such developments of simple decorative motives into definite mytho- 
logical representations are by no means uncommon in Greek art. In a 
former number of this Joiu-ncd'^ Miss Harrison has traced the ‘ Odysseus and 
Sirens’ type to a purely decorative origin. The same writer, in her Mytho- 
logy and Monuments of Ancient AtJicns, pp. cxiv., cxxv., suggests that the 
tortoise of the robber Skiron slain by Theseus, and the clue which guided 
that hero through the labyrinth of the Minotaur, found their way into 
mythology from vase-paintings in which they were merely decorative. These 
may be only suggestions, but I am of opinion that difficult points in many 
myths may be cleared up in this way. 

I wish to lay special emphasis on the words in artistic representations, 
because it is with them almost entirely that I have to deal. Into the literary 
evidence on the subject it does not seem to me necessary to enter at length, 
although the first mention of Poseidon’s trident in Greek literature is of 
course earlier than the first at present known representation in art. 

In the stories of the ILmd and Odyssey Poseidon plays a fairly impoi tant 
part, and is a fully-developed member of the Homeric theocracy. He even 
claims equality with Zeus in U. xv. 18-5 ff. : 

el) TTOTTOc, rj p ayaOo'i irep imv, virepowTcov eetTrev, 

€1 p! opbOTipLov iovTa /StJ? Mkovtu KaOi^ei. 

rpet? jdp T iic K-povov eip,ev dSeX^eol, ou? reneTO 'Pea, 

Zeus Kal iyd), TpiraTO<; S’ ’At'Sry;, evipoiercn dvderermv. 
rpi')^da Se irdvra SeSaerrac, eecao-rov S’ efip-ope ripdqe;. 

Mr, Gladstone says ; ‘ As God of the sea he provides an impersonation 
to take charge of one of the great domains of external nature ; as the eldest 


‘ Vol. vi. p. 19. 
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or strongest next to Zeus, he represents the nucleus of the rivalry and 
material opposition to Zeus.’ 

The word rpcaiva occurs three times in Homer, on each occasion in con- 
nection with Poseidon. Thus, in 11. xii. 27, anro? S’ ’F.vvoa-iyato<; e^cov 
peacri Tplaivav ’pyelro ; again, in Od. iv. 506, he strikes with his trident the 
rock whereon Ajax son of Oileus sat, and splits it in pieces: aiiTiK eTreira 
Tpiaivav e\aiv '^epal a’Ti^appaiv rjXao'e T'vpai'rjv TreTppv, a'lrb B eaj^iaev 
avTijv. In Od. v. 291, on seeing Odysseus setting sail from Calypso’s isle he 
raises a storm, and stirs up the waves with the trident : el-rrcov avvayev 

ve(f)i\a<;, irdpa^e Be irovrov j^epcA, Tpiaivav eXmv. Hence we see that, as far 
as Homer is concerned, we have no literary evidence about the attribute of 
Poseidon, except as to the purposes for which it is employed. There is 
nothing to indicate its shape, except that the form of the word rplaiva shows 
that it must be more or less of tripartite shape ; that such a shape does not 
necessarily imply the three-pronged object familiar to us, I will endeavour to 
show later. 

There is one more reference to the rpiaiva in an early Greek writer, viz. 
in a fragment of Archilochus, who lived about 700 B.c. (No. 45 in Bergk’s 
Poetac Lyrici Gracci) : 

Tpiaivav eadXyv koI KV^epvyTrjv a-0(f>6v. 

Here Kv^epvrjTyv is doubtless used metaphorically, in which case Tpiaivav 
must be also; it probably denotes a symbol of dominion, especially over the 
sea. If however the words are used in their literal sense, I think Tpiaiva 
can only mean the three-pronged fork used for spearing tunny-fish, with no 
reference to Poseidon. 

The literary evidence being thus scanty, we turn to representations of 
Poseidon in early art. I have dwelt upon the important position of Poseidon 
among the Homeric gods, where he is, in his own opinion at all events, 

‘ a marine Zeus,’ Trwrtov eiVctXto? Zeiiv, as he is styled in one of the Orphic 
hymns. We should then look for a con-esponding prominence in art ; but at 
any rate until the fifth century B.C. representations of the god are compara- 
tively rare. In fact it was not really until the time of Lysippos that the type 
of the ideal Poseidon with which we are familiar was created ; and after that 
time all representations are subordinated to this one Lysippian type, and 
consequently lose all their interest, at least for the solution of this question. 

Of archaic representations of Poseidon in sculpture, painting, gems and 
coins, none that have come down to us are earlier than 500 B.c. ; the vase- 
paintings I will discuss later. It may be of interest meanwhile to enumerate 
those known from literary tradition only : 

(1). The oldest known representation is in a painting by Kleanthes of 
Corinth in the temple of Artemis near Olympia, mentioned by Strabo (viii. 
p. .143) and Athenaeus (viii. 346 B-c). The scenes described were the taking 
of Tioy and the biith of Athena. Athenaeus says : HocefSwv ireiroiyTai 
Ovvvov Tw \ii TTpoa^epiov (oBivovti, icTopei ^Tip.rjTpios Bv oyBojj tov 

iiiiy ib ol courbu erroiieous ; tUe tiiuuy-hbh is iiioruly lieid by IVstriloa as an attribute. 
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TpuiiKov SiaKoa/Jov. Pliuv {Hist. Xut. xxxv. ll)j says uf this Kleantlies 
‘ inventam liniarem (picturam) a Pliilocle Aegyptio vel Cleanthe Coriutliio.’ 
He gives no indication of liis date, but merely implies that he was one of the 
earliest Greek painters. 

(2). In sculpture we have three instances : 

(a) A bronze statue of Poseidon Hippios at Pbeneos in Arcadia, 
supposed to be set up by Odysseus (Pausanias viii. 14. 5). This statement 
Pausanias wisely declines to believe : to he ajaXfia ’OBvatrea avadelvai ro 
^uXkovp ovk ireLQeaQaL aejiiatv oi) yap ttm Tore tov '^oXkov to, ayaXpara 
Bia TTavTO<; rjiTLaravTO epydaacrdai KaOuTtep eaOpra e^v(f>aivovTe<;. It is 
however possible that it was veiy archaic ; otherwise Pausanias would have 
given the sti/Ie as his reason for doubting its earliuess. 

{h) A bronze relief in the temple of Athena Chalkioikos at Sj)arta by 
Gitiadas, about 5IG li.C.. Pausanias (iii. 17. 3) says it was pdXiara Oea^ a^ia, 
and that the subjects were (1) the birth of Athena, (2) Amphitrite and 
Poseidon. 

(c) A relief of Amphitrite and Poseidon on the pedestal of the 
Aiuyclaean Apollo by Bathykles of Magnesia (Pans. iii. ID. 3), and another 
relief on the throne itself (PuV/. 18. 10); both of tlie.se would date about 
540 B.C. 

There were also statues of Poseidon and Amphitrite made by Glaukos of 
Ai’gos among the dvadppara of Mikythos at Olympia (Pans. v. 26, 2), and a 
statue of Poseidon set up on the Isthmus after the battle of Plataea (Hdt. 
ix. 81) ; both of these date between 480 and 470 B.c. 

In none of these cases is the trident mentioned, so that they are ot little 
use for our purpose. Nor do we fare any better if we turn our attention to 
gems and coins; for I know' of no archaic gems w'ith representations of 
Poseidon, and the earliest on coins are on those of Potidaea and Poseidonia, 
dating about 500 B.c., and of Crete, about 430 B.c. In all these cases the 
trident is of the ordinary form. As is so often the case, it is to vase-paintings 
that we must turn for enlightenment on the subject. And here at once I 
think w'e find the solution of the cjuestion. The range of mythological 
subjects on black-figured vases is wider perhaps than that of any other branch 
of art, and naturally we expect to find on them many myths with w'hich 
Poseidon was in some way concerned, either as a principal actor, or at least as 
an interested spectator. 

Now in the spring of the year 1879 a very remarkable discovery was 
made at Penteskuphia, about a mile and a half to the south-west of the 
Acropolis of Corinth, consisting of about a thousand votive tablets or idna'kcs 
of terra-cotta. All were in fragments, and only in a very few cases could 
these fragments be fitted together to form a complete pinax. From the way 
in which they were heaped together, it is supposed that like the terra-cottas 
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of Capua, ^ and the pottery of Naukratis,^ they were the refuse of some temple 
or sanctuary collected in what is known as a,favissa? We shall see from the 
evidence of the pinakes themselves that they must have beer, votive tablets 
offered in a sanctuary of Poseidon, and probably cast aside as rubbish when 
their numbers accumulated or when they were regarded as old and 
worthless. 

But the great feature of interest in these pinakes is that all or nearly 
all bear painted designs of a very archaic type, and yet of fairly advanced 
technique ; the drawing varies greatly and is sometimes very rude in 
execution, sometimes the reverse. They appear to fall into three classes : 
(1) rude silhouette-painting without inner markings ; (2) stiff outlines 

incised with a graving-tool, the figures only partly painted in, without inner 
markings; (3) the ordinary style of the older Corinthian vases, with inner 
markings and details rendered by means of a purple pigment. 

The subjects depicted are even more varied than the style of the 
painting, and comprise a fairly wide range of mythological figures and yeurc- 
scenes, among the latter the commonest being pottery-making, mining, and 
fishing. In some cases animals are represented, the most interesting instance 
being the fable of the Fox and the Crow, the earliest known representation 
of a fable of Aesop. Of the mythological subjects by far the greater number 
consist of representations of Poseidon, frequently in conjunction with 
Amphitrite. He is usually represented standing, but sometimes with 
Amphitrite in his chariot. The figure or parts of the figure of Poseidon occur 
on some 210 of these fragments, in nearly every case holding a trident, though 
in the majority the pinax is not complete enough to show it, or at least to 
show what form it takes. Inscriptions in the Corinthian alphabet, dedicatory 
or explanatory, are found on most examples; the usual formula of dedication 
is 6 Seipd fie dveOrfKe tw Yloreihavi, or o helvd fie dveOrjice W-OTeohavi FdvaKTi. 
The character of these inscriptions is very archaic, and they may be dated in 
some cases as far back as the seventh century B.c., in fact none can be later 
than the middle of the sixth century. It is however impossible to classify 
the pinakes according to any definite chronological sequence ; we must be 
content with placing them between the limits fioO — 5.50 Ji.e. 

And here it seems to me that we have the most ancient of all existino' 

O 

representations of Poseidon in Greek art ; for I know of no others that can be 
placed before 550 B.c., and these pinakes can in no case be brought later 
than that date. Even in \'ase-paintings the earliest instance, next to these, 
is probably on the vase in the British Museum (B 147) representing the birth 
of Athena ; this is an early Athenian black-figured vase, but cannot be dated 
before 550 B.c. 

These pinakes were acquired by the Berlin Museum, and have been 
fully described and classified according to subjects by Furtwangler in his 
catalogue of that vase-collection, while the most interesting have been 


^ Beloch, Campaiiien, p. 358. 5 Furtwangler, Berlin Catalor/ue of Vases. 

■* Third ilcm. B'j lift E.eploratwnFii,nil,\i. Vi . p. 47. 
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published in Plates vii. — viii. of the first series of the Antikc Denl-makr 
issued by the German Archaeological Institute in 1886. From the first of 
these plates Figs. 4 — 6, 10 — 12, 16 — 21 have been taken; Figs. 1 — 3, 7 — 9, 
13—15 are from drawings of unpublished fragments kindly furnished by 
Drs. Winter and Winnefeld of the Berlin Museum. Figs. 22 — 26 are 
derived from various sources described below. 

It mig-ht seem at first sight from these illustrations that the later form 
of the trident never occurs on the pinakes ; but such is not the case. F iirt- 



wangler in his catalogue only notes seventeen cases where these variations 
are found, but I have collected twenty-three altogether. This may not seem 
a large proportion out of the 240 representations of Poseidon, but it must be 
remembered that in many cases it is impossible to ascertain the form of 
the trident, owing to the incompleteness ol the fragment or obscurity of 
the design. I have endeavoured as far as possible to arrange these diagrams 
so as to show the process of development from what I believe to have been 
the original form of the trident, but the variety of forms is so great that it is 
H.S.— VOL. XIII. C 
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not an easy task. This remarkable diversitj' of form can I think only be 
explained in one way : the ordinary form of the trident is found at all doubtful 
periods; the variations only in these early examples, and in one or two 
later ones to which I shall presently allude ; the obvious conclusion then to 
be drawn is that these variable forms are signs of a transition from one type 
to another, which transition is going on at the period to which these examples 
belong. The trident-form as we know it is the re.sult of the transition ; its 
origin I think is clear from the examples before us. 

In Figiu'e 1 (Berlin Cat. 802) we see that the termination of the trident 
takes the exact form of a lotos-bud, the common ornament of black-figured 
vases. Fig. 2 (Berlin 384) again presents another variety of the same form, 
but the bud is less open. In Fig. 3 (Berlin 348) we have the fully-developed 
flower, and in Figs. 4 — -6 {Ant. Dcnhm. PI. vii., Figs. 28, 3, 11) varieties all of 
which show clearly that leaves are intended to be represented, presumably of 
the lotos-flower ; and of these only Fig. 6 gives us any indication of the 
trident-form. The essential three points are there ; but that is all. Figs. 7-8 
(Berlin 843, 453) show a further advance ; in both we have the three separate 
points ; but the outline of Fig. 7 is that of the calyx of a lotos-flower. Fig. 9 
(Berlin 838) again is purely a flower, rein-esented as just opening from the bud. 
Fig. 10 {A.D. PL vii., Fig. IS) is a noticeable instance as giving the first indi- 
cation of the cross-bar from which the three prongs spring ; this is seen to 
curve downwards in the same way in several cases where the trident is of 
fully-developed form, as on the early coins of Poseidonia. Fig. 11 {A.D. vii. 
21) is a similar instance, but tike Fig. 12 {A.D. vii. 26) has lost its floral 
character; both clearly indicate that the object represented is of a metallic 
nature. Figs. 13 — 13 (Berlin 371, 803, 450) are of a metallic appearance; 
the first two still show the three lotos-leaves springing from one cup, but in 
Fig. 14 the cup is much scpiarer, and the outline again is rather that of the 
trident than of a lotos-flower. Fig. 15 is a curious example, and I am still 
inclined to regard it as a lotos-flower, but the cross-bar, which in this case is 
placed more than half-way up towards the points, is stiff and mechanical, though 
the termination resembles the ordinary lotos-bud. Fig. 16 {A.D. vii. 24) is, I 
think, a development of the lotos-flower in another direction; the flower 
itself is more elaborate, but w'e have the cross-bar as in the next two 
examples. Figs. 17 — 18 {A.D. vii. 20, 27) are a considerable advance on 
the previous ones; although the upright points still retain the form of lotos- 
leaves, they spring from a distinct cross-bar, and are totally disconnected. 
Fig. 19 {A.D. vii. 17) may be compared with Fig. 18, but is the first instance 
in which the barbs of the trident-prongs are indicated. Fig. 20 {A.D. vii. 
19) is from a rudely painted fragment, and is consequently of little im- 
portance ; and Fig. 21 {A.D. vii. 2) is an abnormal form of trident with four 
prongs. 

I conclude this series of illustrations with four examples from later 
vases, in which we meet with interesting traces of this same development. 
The first example (Fig. 22) is from an Ionic amphora in the British Museum 
(B 57 = Gerhard Anxo-I. J'n.vnl'. 127), and is from a weapon held by 
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Poseidon, the lower end of which terminates in a spear-hea.h Here the 
curve of the outer prongs still follows the shape of the lotos-iluwer, but the 
barbed ends seem from their shape to be derived from ivy-leaves. The next 
(Fig. 23) is from another black-figured amphora in the Museum (B 246), 
forming the termination of a lotos-scejdre, and is of quite abnormal form. 

In the next two examples the sceptre of Zeus is in each case repre- 
sented, and there is no doubt in any case of Zeus’ identity. Fig. 24 is from 
a black-figured amphora in the British Museum (B 166 = Gerhard, Hioscrh 
Vaicnh. 128). The termination of the sceptre here held by Zeus recalls very 
strongly the form of the trident; so much so that in the 1851 catalogue of 
the vases (p. 136) the figure holding it was actually described as Poseidon. 
In the same scene is represented a youthful deity with a trident of ordinary 
form, described in the above-mentioned catalogue as Palaemou, but who is 
probably Poseidon himself, who is occasionally represented beardless. Fig. 
25 is taken from a similar subject on the kylix of Phrynos in the B. M. 
(B 424 = Lenormant and de Witte, El. Cer. i. 56). The design is very small 
and carelessly painted, so that it is not easy to get an accurate representation 
of Zeus’ sceptre ; but in any case the shape is most remarkable. In some 
respects it resembles the trident even more closely than the last example ; 
the lotos-form is in no way indicated. It appears to be an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the artist to render the sceptre in 2:irofile, but the form 
is very difficult to explain. 

I would also refer to a red-figured vase Ca\ iii. 11), representing a 
seated Zeus with & phiak and a winged Hike. The termination of the sceptre 
in this case is clearly meant for a lotos-flower, but it may be compared with 
the five-pointed flower of Fig. 16. It may also be noted that the trident on 
red-figured vases often has a second cross-bar immediately below the points, 
which may be derived from this five-fold form. Fig. 26, from a black-figured 
vase, represents the younger form of trident. 

Now the lotos form of the sceptre is very common in Greek art, and is 
almost invariably borne by deities ; by Zeus on numerous vase-paintings, as 
we have seen; by Hera and Aphrodite in Judgment of Paris scenes (as on 
B 237 and B 238 in the British Museum) ; and frequently on red-figured 
vases. 

Ic is a remarkable fact that in the archaic period of art practically no 
distinction is made between Poseidon and Zeus, excej)! where they have 
attributes ; if Poseidon has no tunny-fish, and instead of the trident a 
lotos-sceptre, there is nothing to distinguish him from Zeus. I think this 
may possibly indicate that in early times a strong distinction between 
Poseidon and Zeus was not recognized among the Greeks. Poseidon was in 
fact Zeus in, Ills marine aspect. The passage I have quoted above from 
Homer shows that he himself makes such a claim; surely then this must be 
the light in which he -was regarded by the Greeks of that time. 

If then Poseidon apj^roximated so closely in his original character to 
Zeus, it is hardly surprising that, in a gradual process of differentiation, the 
distinguishing attribute [woviously borne by hotli deities, namely the sceptre, 

C 2 
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should go through a process of differentiatiou also. It seems probable that 
the tunny-fish which Poseidon so often holds, as in the early painting by 
Kleanthes, suggested the form that his sceptre should take, namely that of 
the three-pronged spear used in catching that particular fish. But that the 
original form was that of the lotos-sceptre, I think our series of illustrations 
most clearly shows. 

We may find very remarkable parallels to this transition in Oriental, 
especially in Indian, art. Mr. John O’Neill has kindly allowed me to use 
some proof-sheets of his forthcoming work. The Night of the Gods, in which 
he gives two instances, drawn from Moore’s HmdA Tanthcon, which seem to 
hear out the theory almost exactly. The illustrations he makes use of give 
clear proof of the transformation of a fleur-de-lys (which is of course 
practically identical with the lotos-flower) into a trident-shaped weapon 
known in India as the trisula. Mr. O’Neill points out the universality 
(1) of the fleur-de-lys as an Oriental emblem, (2) of the trident as an 
Oriental w'eapon ; the fleur-de-lys or lotos he considers to he the emblem of 
a triad. Furthermore, wherever the trident is found, its connection with the 
loto.s-flower or fleur-de-lys may be traced. He w'ould wish to connect the 
trident of Poseidon with that of Assur, and that of Saturn, or Kronos, and 
suggests that the trident represents the triad of Kronidai, or sons of Kronos, 
i.e. Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto ; of whom Zeus was allotted the sceptre because 
of his ruling judicial power; while Poseidon, as holding a terrestrial or 
intermediate position betw'ecn the other two, was given the trident. 

With these theories I am not altogether inclined to agree, as explanation 
by means of symbolism is always, though a fascinating, a dangerous course 
to pursue; besides my point is this, that the lotos-sceptre and trident are not 
IHiTcdlel forms, but that the one grew out of the other, and that since the 
lotos-sceptre as an attribute of Poseidon is only found in these examples of 
early date, whereas the trident-form belongs to all periods, the lotos must be 
the earlier form from w^hich the other has been evolved by a process of 
differentiation, w’hich, as I have showm, is not without parallel in Greek or 
Oriental art. 

To sum up : the trident of Poseidon, as represented in Greek art, is a 
development of the art-type of the lotos-sceptre commonly borne by deities, 
this development being brought about by a necessary process of differen- 
tiation from the lotos-sceptre of Zeus ; while the form that the sceptre took 
in Poseidon’s hands w'as no doubt suggested by the other attribute he so 
frequently bears, namely the tuuny-fish. In the absence of sufficient 
evidence from the more ancient monuments, I do not advance this theory as 
certain, but I can at least hope to have offered some ne^v suggestions w^hich 
may be of interest to the student of Greek mythology or art. 


H. B. Walters. 
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PALLADIA FROM MYCENAE, 

The objects^ which form the subject of the present paper, and which 
may he easily identified by the accompanying cuts, Nos. 5 — 8, have for some 
time been a puzzle to students of Mycenaean archaeology. Certain specimens 
exhibited in the cases of the Mycenae Room in the Polytechnic Museum at 
Athens are described as ‘objects of unknown use’; and although some sug- 
gestions have been thrown out in various publications of isolated examples, 
I do not think any satisfactory explanation of them has yet been offered. 
The cause of this failure seems to be the impossibility of understanding 
properly any such specimen, apart from the whole class to which it belongs. 
I will therefore begin this paper with a list of instances which, while not pre- 
tending to be exhaustive, is at least representative, and so will give some 
notion of the character, size, shape, and material of the objects now before us. 

These objects have usually been found wherever any extensive discovery 
of remains belonging to the so-called Mycenae period has been made. They 
have been found usually, but not exclusively, in tombs. Sotne were discovered 
by Schliemann, and one is figured in his book, Myccnoc, p. 111. Many have 
been found by M. Tsountas in the tombs he has excavated at Mycenae ; and 
some also have been dug up out of the tomb at Spata in Attica, and among 
the earliest strata on the Acropolis at Athens. Thus their distribution seems 
to be co-extensive with that of the Mycenae civilization ; and I know of no 
examples that have been discovered among remains of any other period. 

These objects vary in shape, when viewed from above or below, from two 
circles, joined together so as to intersect one another slightly, to a long oval, 
pinched in at the middle. They are usually flat below, with two exceptions 
to be noted later ; and when tlie shape is that bounded by the two circles, 
the centre of each is usually clearly marked (see Fig. 7). Above they consist, 
in the most regular form, of two roughly conical masses, inclined towards one 
another (Fig. 5) ; but in most cases this shape is modified to a ridge along 
the back, sloping down towards each end, and narrowed in the middle by a 
deep indentation on each side (Figs. 6 and 8). In one example found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, a handle is attached to the lower side.^ The size varies 
from nearly six inches to half an inch in length ; the material is ivory, glazed 

1 Some of these objects were found by Dr. uient. 

Schliemann ; most of the others by M. Tsonn- - So also one found by Dr. Schliemann, 
tas, whose discoveries at Mycenae and elsewhere Mycenae, p. Ill ; ‘ it has on its lower side a 
are too well known to need further acknowledg- tubular hole for fastening it to something else.’ 
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ware, or glass. In one case we see an object of this sort made of gold, and 
attached, ^apparently as an ornament, to a silver relief with scenes in repousse 
work ; ^ another is also found similarly attached to a vase on the Acropolis, 
doubtless in imitation of the last-mentioned example ; * and in several cases 
one is to be seen cut upon a gem of the so-called island type, of which so many 
have been found in Mycenae tombs.''' 



Explaxatiox of Cl'ts. (The objects Lave in each case been drawn fioin the originals.) 

Fig. 1.- — Image of armed divinity, on ring found by Dr. .Schlieraann at Myi enac. 

Figs. 2, 3.— Shields vorn by waniors, on dagger witli lion hunt found by Dr. Suhlieuiaim at 
Mycenae. 

Fig. 4. — F.allen warrior, on tombstone found by Dr. Schliem.rnn at Mycenae. 

Fig. 5. — Amulet of ivory, found by Dr. Schlieraaun at Mycenae. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8. — Similar amulets of gl.ized ware, found by M. Isountas at Mycenae. 

Fig. 9. — Warrior from great Dipylon vase at Athens. 

Fig. 10. — "Warrior with shield, driving chariot, fiom great Dipylon vaso at Athens. 

Fig. 11. — VIen rowing in a ship, from a Dipylon vase at Athens. 


After SO much enumeration and de.scription of examples, we may now 
proceed to consider what was the meaning or the use of these peculiar objects. 
The latter of these two questions may be easily dismi.ssed. The difference of 


® Etp. Apx- 1.891, PI. ii. 2. plained as bivalve shells ; sometimes they ap- 

E<p. Apx- 1891, p. 12, n, 1. proximate to this form on gems ; but other 

^ E<p. Apx- 1S.S8, PI. V. 28 J/a/r. 1 nsrri, E. exampiles cannot be so explained, and the whole 

5, 22, 21. They arc in one or two ca^cs cx- class mu.st go together. 
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size and material already noticed is enouq'li to show that they cannot have 
been intended for any Yiractical use. Nor, again, can they be explained as 
purely decorative or ornamental, although the examples quoted as occurring 
on gems and in relief on metal and terra-cotta might seem to have only this 
purpose. But even if we accepted this view, we should still have to explain 
the origin of the form, although, if merely decorative, its meaning might be 
forgotten by the artist who used it. The examples of a similar shape 
occurring independently in tombs and elsewhere cannot well be purely deco- 
rative in purpose ; and so we are reduced to the only possible explanation 
that remains. They must have a s^’mbolical meaning ; one may almost go 
further, and say that from their frequent occurrence in tombs and under such 
circumstances they must be amulets. 

We must follow out this clue in trying to trace the origin of their 
peculiar shape. Fortunately we have yet another clue in the ornamentation 
which occurs in several examples. This consists either of groups of small 
holes, three or four in number, set close together, or of a pattern formed by 
uniting three or four such holes together so as to form a cross or similar figure 
with rounded outlines. Now upon the famous Mycenae dagger representing 
a lion hunt one of the men has a shield which shows a precisely similar 
ornamentation, and two of them have shields of the peculiar shape, like two 
circles slightly intersecting, which we have noticed (Figs. 2 and 3). 
A similar shape of shield (Fig. 4) is seen on the tombstone from Jlycenae,' 
upon the gold ornament with a representation of a combat,® and iqDon a gem 
with a similar scene ; ” it seems, in fact, to have been one of the two common 
shapes for shields among the warriors of the Mycenaean epoch. 

We may, then, take it as proved that these objects are intended to repre- 
sent shields ; but we have still to consider their symbolical meaning. It will 
hardly be suggested that they can have been buried with the dead as a sub- 
stitute for real shields ; in such a case of substitution we know that it was 
customary to bring an object resembling its original in size and construction, 
only made of costly material and without solidity.*® We must therefore look 
for a more indirect symbolical use of the form of the shield. And at this 
point all those who are familiar with early Greek art will think of the very 
curious use which is made of the form of the shield upon the Dipylou vases. 
It conceals and so takes the place of the form of the body not only in the case 
of armed v/arriors (compare Fig. 9 wdth Fig. 10), where it is natural enough, 
but even in the case of rowers (Fig. 11) and others, where it must be a 
meaningless convention. At ilycenae, however, we need not go so far as 
this. There the most remarkable instances of the substitution of a shield of 


« A,///. Cur,-. Hell. 1886, I’l. ii. Jlit.-hell. 
Jiicuiit &ulptyr,-, p. 155. Scliudiliardt (Eng- 
lish Ed.)r. 2-29. 

" Schliemaun, ilijccuic, p. 52 (Schuclihardt, 
Eng. Ed. p. 171). 

Schliemann, p. 174, JTo. 254 (Scluich. p. 
196, Ho. 178). 


® Sc-hliomann. p. 202, Ho. 313. This group 
i-i quite mi^under.stood by the di'augbt.-,maii ;. 
but the outlines of the two shields can he sClU 
even in his drawing. 

E.g. tlie breastplates, Schliemann, J/y- 
cciiac, p. 301 (Schueb. p. 255), 
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this peculiar shape for the human body, which may be supposed to he 
hidden behind it, is to he seen on the remarkable ring found by Schliemann 
(Fig. 1),^’^ and on the glazed plaque found by M. Tsountas in a tomb at 
Mycenae.^^ In both these cases we see what is evidently meant for an 
armed divinity attended by worshippers; and of this divinity the body 
consists of a shield of the double circular shape, while a helmeted head, 
feet, arms, and other adjuncts appear beyond its rim. We may well 
suppose that this armed image of divinity is the Palladium; this identifi- 
cation is probable, but can hardly be considered certain in the present 
state of our knowledge of the religion of the inhabitants of Mycenae. From 
such a representation, in which the shield forms by far the most prominent 
part, the step is an easy one to the use of the shield alone, or its characteristic 
shape, as an abbreviation or symbol of the armed divinity; and thus we may 
best explain the meaning of the amulets that are described in this paper. As 
an instance of a similar use of the shield as an abridged representation or 
symbol of an armed divinity, we may quote the well-known coinage of 
Boeotia. It is generally acknowledged among numismatists that the shiehl 
upon these coins has such a symbolical meaning, though it has been doubted 
whether the deity to whom it is to be referred is Heracles’® or Athena 
Itonia.’^ 

To sum up our results : these curious objects, found among Mycenaean 
antiquities, have a symbolical meaning, and are of a form which is derived 
from shields. They are to be regarded as conventional and abridged 
representations of an armed divinity. To call them Palladia is the 
simplest way of expressing this fact, whether it be true or not that those who 
made them identified this armed divinity as the goddess whom we know' as 
the Pallas Athene of later Greece. 

Eexest Gardnek. 


" Schliemann. Mycctiae, {>. 354, No. 530 ** P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, 

(Schuch. p. 277). ” Head, Hist. Kum. p. 291. 

’Eip. ’Apx- 18S7, ri. X. (Sdiuch. p. 291). 
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IRON IN HOMER. 

Iron is mentioned in the following passages of Homer (oVti? ttot’ 
icTTiv, el ToS’ auTw (f)iXov KeKXr)fiivq>, tovto viv irpoa-evveTj-O)), and in these 
passages only : — 

A 123, 485, 510; E 723; Z 48 ; H 141, 144, 473; 0 15 ; I 366; 

K 370; A 133; P 424 ; S 34 ; T 372 ; X 357; ^ 30, 177, 261, 834, 851; 

n 205, 521; a 184, 204; B 203; e 101; t 308 ; /4 280; f 324 ; o 320; 

TT 204; p 565; r 13, 211, 404, -587; if> 3, 10, 61, 81, 07, 114, 127, 328; 

172; 6) 168, 177. 

These passages form a basis for discussing two interesting and important 
points in the Homeric cpiestion: (1) whether Homer’s acquaintance with 
iron differs so much in different books that we must believe those books to 
belong to different ages; and (2) whether iron plays such different parts in 
Homer and in Mycenae that we cannot believe the Homeric age to be 
coincident with the iMycenaeau period. 

The former of these two points has been dealt with by Beloch (Ei vista 
cli Filologia eel Istruvione Classica,u. 1873, pp. 49 — 62), followed by Helbig 
(Das Homerische Epos^ pp. 235 — 237) and Schrader (Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Aryan Peoples, Eng. trans. p. 194). Beloch’s paper I have unfortu- 
nately not been able to gain access to, and therefore cannot pretend to 
discuss his arguments. But, according to Helbig, his contention is that, in 
those parts of the Homeric poems which are known on other grounds to be 
the oldest, there is (when the lines mentioning iron have been athetized) 
no reference to iron ; and that in the parts of later date we can observe 
bronze being gradually ousted by iron, just as it was actually driven out by 
that metal when the Iron Age superseded the Age of Bronze. 

We will begin with the latter point. Of those who hold that the Iliad 
is not okov Ti hut essentially gepia-Tov, most will agree that the date of the 
Odyssey is appreciably later than that of the Iliad. Consequently, if the 
iron test fails to reveal any marked differences between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, it cannot be expected to be of much value in the far more delicate 
work of distinguishing the younger from the older portions of the Iliad. 
Let us then ascertain how much iron the Iliad and Odyssey respectively 
contain. In the first place, however, Beloch, Helbig and Schrader consider 
it a fact of capital importance that Bronze is mentioned 279 times in the 
Iliad and only 80 times in the Odyssey. Since this fact is so all-important. 
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what is the inference we are intended to draw from it ? Obviously, that the 
use of iron increased in the age of the Odyssey in proportion to the decrease 
in the use of bronze. If this is not the inference suggested, the fact has no 
importance for the present discussion. That bronze is mentioned more than 
three times as often in the Iliad as it is in the Odyssey is a fact which, taken 
by itself, tells us nothing about the extent to which iron was used ; for there 
may be many other reasons why bronze should be mentioned more frequently 
in the one poem than in the other. The suggestion thei'efore must be that 
the real reason is that iron increases in use in the Odyssey because bronze 
decreases. What then are the actual facts ? Iron is mentioned 23 times 
in the Iliad, 25 times in the Odyssey. The suggestion is misleading, the 
inference fallacious, the important fact valueless. The simple reason why 
bronze is more frequently mentioned in the Iliad is that Homeric weapons 
are made of bronze and that, fights being more numerous, weapons are 
necessarily more often mentioned in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. 

It seems unnecessary to say more on this point ; but, as figures may 
be made to prove anything, let us see what the figures in this case represent, 
for fear we should have done any injustice to an argument which has been 
approved by such high authority. The suggestion is that in the Odyssey iron 
has come to be more extensively used than it was in the Iliad, that it has 
come to be employed for many purposes for which originally it was not used, 
that many articles are made of iron in the Odyssey which were not made of 
iron in the What are the facts? The following is a list of all the 
things of iron that are to be found in the Iliad: (1) a club, H 141 and 144; 
(2) a knife, 2 34 and T' 30; (3) an arrow-head, A 123 ; (4) an adze, A 485 
and 'I^ 851 ; (5) an axle, E 723 ; and (6) gates, @ 15. This is the list of the iron 
things in the Odyssey : (1) an adze, </> 3, 61, 81, 97, 114, 127, 328 ; t 587 ; 
« 168, 177 ; t 393 ; (2) bonds, a 204. In all strictness, therefore, we may say 
that iron was not put to more uses in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. Indeed, 
we might be misled into thinking that the Iron Age was not so far advanced 
in the Odyssey as it was in the Iliad, if we did not observe that the iron 
weapons of the Iliad are implied in the words, auro? yap icpeXKerat dvZpa 
alSypoi, of the Odyssey, tt 294 and t 13. 

Trial by iron, therefore, seems thus far to indicate either that the Iliad. 
and Odyssey belong to the same date or that the iron test is not a safe one. 
It may be that Helbig is right in saying that the authors of the later parts 
of the Homeric poems adhered as closely as they could to the ‘ poetic 
apparatus ’ of the older lays, and were only occasionally betrayed into lapses 
which reveal the more advanced culture whereby they were actually 
surrounded. It does, indeed, seem strange that such lapses should be more 
frequent in the Iliad than in the Odyssey, since the bulk of the Iliad is older 
them Oae Odyssey. But perhaps it is in the more modern lays of the Iliad 
that these little slips occur, rids is a point on which it is impossible to 
pronounce with confidence, because of the difficulty there is in suiting 
everybody, when one tries to specify which are the modern lays. 

Let us assume that ‘ the later expansions’ as determined by Hr. Leaf 
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and in which ‘ the approximation of st\'le to the Odyssey is very marked ’ 
(Iliad It. p. X.), together with what Prof. Jebb calls the Greater Interpo- 
lations, are distinctly later than the rest of the Iliad. The older lays, then, 
will consist of Dr. Leaf’s fiyvis and those ‘ earlier expansions ’ of which he 
is not sure whether they are by the author of the jjLYjVL^ or not; but which, 
as we infer from Dr. Leaf’s uncertainty, cannot be regarded as belonging to 
an entirely different age from his Now, on the theory that iron was 

wholly unknown or but little known in the time of these older lays, we 
should expect to find in them no references to iron or but few. On the 
other hand, inasmuch as there are in the Iliad. 15,700 lines, in these older 
lays 7,200 lines, and in the Iliad 2.3 references to iron, we should on the 
theory of chances expect to find 10 references in the older lays, for 15700 : 
7200 : : 23 : 10. As a matter of fact there are 9 references to iron in the 
older lays (A 123, 48.5, 510 ; E 723 ; Z 48 ; H 141, 144; P 424; X 357). 
This seems to show that the facts are against the theory that iron was better 
known to the later lays than to the earlier ; and it is surely not without 
significance that the iron test, when applied to the supposed earlier and later 
lays of the Iliad, should yield precisely the same results as are obtained 
from its application to the Odyssey. On the theory that iron was equally 
well known to the authors of the Iliad and the Odyssey, we should expect to 
find it mentioned an approximately equal number of times. As a matter 
of fact, it is mentioned 23 times in the Iliad and 25 in the Odyssey. 

It may however be that some fallacy lurks behind the figures which we 
obtained by comparing the later and the earlier lays of the Iliad : and that 
this fallacy will become evident when we enquire what articles of iron are 
manufactured in the older lays. Lot us push the enquiry, then. The list 
of all the articles of iron to be found in the Iliad as a whole amounts, as we 
have already said, to six, viz. a club, an adze, an arrow’ -head, an axle, a 
knife and gates. With which of these were the older lays acquainted ? 
According to the theory of Beloch, they ought to have been acquainted wdth 
none — at any rate, we may say, with a minority. As a matter of fact they 
are acquainted with the majority, wdth four out of six, wdth the first four. 
After this, it is only in patent disregard of the facts that any one can 
maintain that in the earlier lays little or no acquaintance with iron is shown, 
whereas it becomes greater and greater as the lays become later. It so 
happens that precisely the reverse is the case ; more iron objects are found 
in the older lays of the Iliad than are found in the recent ; and more again 
are found in the Ilicid than in the Odyssey. But, it may be suggested, 
though the lays in which these articles of iron occur are old, the particular 
lines in w'hich they are mentioned may be spurious. Very well ! I am 
content to submit to this test ; my only wdsh is to get to the bottom of the 
matter. I take Henze’s Anliang, the most complete record I can command, 
and I find that not one of these lines has been suspected. 

There remains only one other way by wdiich it is even possible to 
maintain that iron was unknown in the time of the older lays; and that is 
to argue that the mere mention of iron is of itself sufficient proof that the 
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liae in which it occiiis is spurious. Then, when these spurious lines have 
been excised, our way will be clear : the absence of any mention of iron in 
the older lav's will show that iron was unknown. As an arsfument this 
reasoning is indeed circular ; but the conclusion it seeks to establish is not 
therefore necessarily untrue. And, twenty years ago, the assumption on 
which it is based had the advantage of being unverifiable : if any one chose 
to maintain that iron was not known in the time of the older lays and 
therefore every reference to it must be spurious, no one could prove that 
iron, as a matter of fact, was known and therefore the references were 
genuine. To-day, how'ever, things are different. The spade has proved the 
argument to be not only circular but false. Iron has been discovered both 
at Hissarlik and at Mycenae. 

This brings us to the question whether — so far as iron is concerned — 
we can count Homer as belonging to the ‘ Mycenaean period.’ The amount 
of iron as yet dug up is certainly not great — two lumps in the Burnt City 
of Troy, and, at Mycenae, a few finger-rings in ‘ the graves of the populace 
in the low’er city.’ The absence of iron in the shaft-graves is to be noted. 
At the same time the amount of iron to be discovered in Homer is not very 
great, either. There are more than 24,000 lines of Homer, and the 
references to iron are only 48, all told. Bronze is mentioned about ten 
times as often — which is what we should expect at the beginning of the 
Iron Age. Again, 1.5 out of the 48 references to iron are similes, and. if 
they were the only references, would not prove that the poet had so much 
as seen iron : he might only have heard of it and have had no more 
knowledge of its real nature than other poets have of adamant. Further, 
the articles of iron which are mentioned in Homer are only seven in number 
(or eight, if w'e include the plough-share which is implied, possibly, though 
not expressly described in T' 834) ; and even this list shrinks on exami- 
nation. The ‘iron bonds ’ of a 204, which according to Athene would not be 
strong enough to hold Odysseus, are, I suspect, so called simply to convey 
the notion of bonds of adamantine strength. The gates of © 15, again, 
could be made of iron by the poet at little expense, but it may be doubted 
whether any king w^ho had the honour of the poet’s acquaintance could have 
afforded such a piece of iron-work. At any rate the poet does not profess 
to have seen them — they are the gates of Tartarus. The axle, again, of 
E *723 is part of Hera’s chariot, which in other respects also is constructed 
regardless of expense. 

On the other hand, the club of H 141 and 144 does seem to have been 
real. It is spoken of in a tone which implies that it was quite a new 
invention, if not a luxury, and the owner evidently felt considerable pride 
in it — more indeed than wms warranted by the actual performances of the 
new weapon : — • 

ov Kopvvrj oi oXeOpov 

')^pal(Tjj,e crihripelr}. 

The axes of the Iliad and the Odiisscy, the knives of S 34 and 30, 
the arrow-head of A 123 and the (possible) plough-share of T 834 may also 
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safely be regarded as things which the poet had actually seen and not as 
merely ‘ poetic apparatus.’ 

The first question with regard to them is whether these implements 
imply a very advanced knowledge of iron and a very large quantity of metal for 
their manufacture. As to the axes, commentators seem agreed that they 
were mainly made of bronze and that only a small portion of iron was 
employed in them (Ameis on (f> 61 and Helhig Horn. Ej?-. p. 76 n. 7). As to 
the plough-share, no one, who remembers how extremely primitive the 
Greek plough was, will maintain that more than a very small amount of 
metal would be required in order to tip it with a point of iron. The knives 
may be assumed to have been small ; and the arrow-head obviously was not 
a large affair. 

On the whole, I think, the blade of an axe, the point of a plough-share, 
a knife, an arrow-head and a knob on the end of a stick do not necessarily 
imply that the Iron Age was far advanced. This impression is strengthened 
when we think of the many things which might have been made of iron — 
which in later Greek time were indeed made of iron — but in Homer’s time 
were exclusively made in bronze : — corslets, greaves, shields, helmets, swords, 
hammers, tongs, anvils, etc. 

Small however as was the use made of iron in Homer, it may have been 
greater than Avas possible in the Mycenaean period. Let us therefore, next, 
consider this point. To begin with, we must not lay too much stress on the 
fact that no arrow-heads or adzes of iron have been yet discovered at 
Mycenae — for neither have any bronze arrows or axes been found, and yet 
we may be quite sure that they were in use, for two-edged axes are depicted 
more than once on gold rings etc. True, bronze knives have been discovered, 
whereas knives of iron have not, but the former were more numerous than 
the latter. On the other hand, strange to say, we have actually come across 
something very like the club of Areithous (H 111) : Scbliemann says, ‘there 
Avere found tAvo lumps of iron.... One of them has a large square hole on its 
better preserved side, and it probably served as the handle of a staff’ 
(S.’s Report on the Excavations at Troy in 1890, Schlicmann’s Excavations, 
p. 332). Take the stick by the right end and you have a club. 

It may however be said, ‘ Doubtless arrows and adzes and knives of iron 
might rust avvay, if they were there, but were they ever there ? ’ Dr. 
Schuchhardt would seem to be inclined to answer ‘ no,’ on the ground that 
the iron found at Mycenae takes the form of finger-rings, ‘ Avhich shoAV that 
this metal was considered costly and only worked into trinkets ’ {Schlkmamts 
Excavations, p. 296). Was iron ‘ only A\mrked into trinkets ’ in the time of 
Pliny, Avho testifies to the use of iron rings amongst the Lacedaemonians of 
his day {Hist. Sat. xxxiii. 19) ? Was iron rare at the end of the Roman 
republic, when iron rings Avere still in use ? Was it ‘ considered costly ’ 
in the time of Aristophanes, Avho puts the price of rings at a drachma 
{Plat. 883), and even at three obols {Thesm. 425) ? On the contrary, it 
appears that iron may be fairly abundant and finger-rings yet be Avorn 
of iron. 
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Further — though I only advance tliis as an argumentura- ad homincin^ 
Dr. Schuchhardt, Dr. Leaf and Mr. Flinders Petrie seem to consider that 
in the Mycenaean period a lively intercourse by sea was carried on between 
Greece, the Isles and Egypt. Now, since iron was known so early in the 
last-named country, ought not Drs. Schuchhardt and Leaf and ^Ir. Petrie 
to expect to find it known in Mycenae, perhaps not to the same extent 
as in Eg3'pt, but at any rate to the same limited extent as it is in 
Homer ? 

The old-fashioned view was that it was the Phoenicians who introduced 
the Iron Age into Greece : ‘ die Lehrnieister der Griechen in der Gewinnung 
und Bearbeitung der Metalle sind bekanntlich die Phonikier gewesen,’ says 
Bltimner [Tech. u. Terra, d. Geuxrle und Kiinste, IV. i. 3). And the presence 
of iron in Homer is in harmonj' with the part played by the Phoenicians in 
the Homeric poems. Dr. Schuchhardt, however, will not have the Phoenicians 
in Mycenae : the people of the Mycenaean age ‘ had not, like the Greeks of 
the following period, given up to the Phoenicians all commercial intercourse 
with each other and with Egypt, but had carried it on themselves. The 
commercial supremaej’^ of the Phoenicians in the Archipelago began in the 
next period ’ (p. 818). But if this is so, it is difficult to understand how 
Homer can have lived in the Mycenaean period. The influence of the 
Phoenicians on Homeric civilization is far too considerable, if we may trust 
Helbig, to be explained away. But let that pass. If there was any iron at 
all in Mycenae, then, whether brought by the Phoenicians or imported direct 
from Egypt, it was probably to be found in Mycenae in quite as large 
quantities as it is in Homer. 

But was there any iron in Mycenae ? It is strange, though not of any 
decisive importance, that finger-rings of iron, though known to have been 
■worn in very ancient times in Greece, especially in Lacedaemonia, are 
conspicuous by their absence in Homer. The discovery of the two 
lumps of iron in the Burnt City of Troy does indeed at first sight seem to 
make the discovery of finger-rings at Mycenae intelligible. But the 
total absence of any finds of iron in the shaft-graves of Mycenae makes 
it hard to believe that iron was really known in the much earlier time 
of the Burnt City. 

Schliemann, let us remember, found an iron knife at Troy, apparently 
belonging to the fourth or fifth pre-historic city, which, however, he felt 
forced to attribute to the Lydian city : ‘ the w'eight of the iron would easily 
account for its having sunk to the depth at wdiich it was found ’ (//ms, 
p. 601). And are the finger-rings, whose discovery in 1888 caused ‘the 
doubts aroused by the total absence of iron ' to ‘ entirely disappear’ (Schuch- 
hardt p. 314), part of the find of iron articles w'hicli Schliemann {Myccnar, 
74 f.) assigns to the beginning of the fifth century B.C. '? Doubtless, 
however. Dr. Schuchhardt has conclusive reasons for assigning the rings to the 
Mycenaean period, and one would have been interested to see them stated in 
Schliem ann’s Excam tions. 

In conclusion : (1) it is absolutely opposed to the facts of the case to 
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say that iron is more common in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, or in the 
later lays of the Iliad, than it is in the older; (2) the Homeric poems must 
be placed in the Iron Age — but at the very beginning of that Age ; (3) if 
Homer — even the oldest of him — lived in the Mycenaean period, iron must 
have been known in that period ; (4) if iron was not knotvn in that period, 
then even the oldest lays must be posterior to that period. 


F. B. Jevons. 
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ON THE 

ANCIENT HECATOMPEDON WHICH OCCUPIED THE SITE 

OF 'lliE 

PARTHENON ON THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

(Second Article.) 

Dr. DOupfeld, as was to be e.'ipected, has published in the Mittlicihmrje 
an answer to my article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1891. 

Excepting in two corrections of detail, of which I recognize the value, and 
shall have occasion to make mention in the proper place, he does not appear 
to me to have shaken in the slightest degree the position that I took iip> 
namely, that tlie great sub-basement wall under the south flank of the 
Parthenon was built for a temple named the Hecatompedou anterior by many 
years to the time of Cimon, and that the remains of large limestone archi- 
traves frieze and cornice in the north wall of the Acropolis belonged to 
that temple and not to the archaic temple of Athene near the Erechtheum, 
the discovery of which will always be associated with Dr. Durpfeld’s name. 
I must assume that the readers of this article will have before them both my 
original paper in the Hellenic Journal, already referred to, and Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
answer in the Mittheilungen which, so far as it affects my argument, I will 
endeavour to answer point by point. 

In p. 161 of the Mitlheil ungen it is said that I have made a mistake in 
denying that stones from buildings of pre -Persic time had bceen used in the 
sub-basement wall. — What I did say was this — ‘ That the great wall of the 
sub-basement is entirely composed of squared blocks, without a single 
architectured fragment that can bear witness to the ravages of the Persians 
embedded in it.’ There are a few squared stones which have been re-used, 
but, as far as their appearance goes, it is just as likely they may have come 
from some building re-modelled by the Athenians themselves, previous to 
the Persian invasion. The Cimonian south wall of the Acropolis is very 
different. In this wall there are not only such squared stones, but frusta 
of columns, capitals and portions of entablature, which admit of discussion as 
to their date ; but in the sub-basement wall there are none of these. It is 
extremely probable, and not wanting in evidence^ — but which would require 


' Miltheilunycn des K. JixJi. hutituts Athcn, 1892, XVII. 
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too loug a digression to be introduced here — that the Hecatompedon for 
which I contend was itself the successor of an older temple, of large scale 
in its architectural members, which occupied part of the same site. This or 
some other old structure could have furnished the squared blocks whicb Dr. 
Ddrpfeld speaks of in the above cited place, without calling in Persian 
agency ; and if it be objected that the above supposition rests on no historic 
foundation it may be answered that the intervention of Cimon in this 
structure has no more. 

I am entirely at issue with Dr. Ddrpfeld in saying in the same page, 161, 
that the wall was built without scaffolding, but that earth and broken stone 
fragments were deposited to a depth equal to the height of one or two courses 
at a time, as might be required for building up the wall without scaffolding. 
Loose material such as this, unless consolidated by abundance of water, an 
element not likely to have been available on the Acropolis, and allowed to 
dry, would indeed have formed a very poor substitute for scaffolding for 
heavy work. The photograph — whether that given in p. 290 of the Hellenic 
Journal or in PI. IX. of the Mittheihmgcn — does not show much conformity in 
the thickness of these strata in connection with the courses of the masonr}’, 
but it does show the remarkable evenness of level of the strata themselves. 
Any architect or engineer who has seen works carried on under at all similar 
circumstances, must have noticed how the ground has been cut up and 
furrowed by the traction and pitching down of heavy material. I do not 
express only my own opinion on this point. The thin even lines of poros 
stone chips, shown in the photograph, and referred to in page 162 of the 
Mittheilungen, are quite inconsistent with the explanation there given. Had 
they arisen from dressing the blocks of the wall they wmuld have been 
pounded and mixed in with the general mass of the terrace. These chips, 
when Ross and Ziller saw them on the .sides of small excavations, may easily 
have been interpreted by them in the sense quoted ; but they offer quite a 
different appearance when seen in their whole bearing, as in the photograph 
of the complete excavation — namely this — that as each layer of earth and 
other rubbish, as it was then thought — now our priceless treasure — was 
thrown in 3, 4 or 5 feet thick as it might be, the top of each surface was 
metalled, as it is called in road-making, with these stone chips ; of which 
there must have been an abundance on the Acropolis from the repairs which 
were in progress; so that the layers might be the more effectually rammed 
and consolidated. For it was obviously of great importance that this earth 
work should afterwards subside as little as possible. 

As respects the idea of building the wall by scaffolding, there need be 
nothing surprising in this. Scaffolding would have been required afterwards 
for the upper parts of the temple, and the wall itself, by means of its frequent 
projecting blocks, would have amply supplied the places of the holes which 
are caXleA putlog holes used in modern and mediaeval scaffolding. 

Thirty feet or more of loose earth and broken rubbish would have 
furnished a very insecure foundation for the timbering required for the great 
architrave stones of a temple built immediately on the top of the wall. 

H.S. — VOL. XIII. o 
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In saying {Mittheilungcn, p. 163) that until after the Persian war 
sf|uared blocks were not used in foundation work, it is remarkable that Dr. 
Ddrpfeld should ignore the evidence found in the foundations of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius at Athens,’ of regular courses of limestone blocks in the 
work of Peisistratus, which are easily discriminated from the later masonry 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

(1) They are built at an angle differing by 2’ from the lines of the later 
temple. 

(2) In one place at least they underlie the later walls. 

(3) In several places they were found where they could be of no use to 
the later temple. 

(4) In several places the later walls are composed of blocks similar to 
those found as above, and obviously taken from the earlier walls, but with 
the joint surfaces misplaced. 

These Piraic stone blocks of the time of Peisistratus are laid upon the 
very rock. There is much polygonal jointed work in a harder stone used in 
the foundations of the later temple — generally in the bottom course only — 
but none that I found which could be attributed to the work of Peisistratus. 
The probability is that, when the hard mountain limestone was used, poly- 
gonal jointing was employed, even to a tolerably late period; but that the 
softer tertiary of Piraeus would have been used in rectangular blocks from an 
early date. 

So far from the correction in p. 163 of the Jlittheilungcn of the view I 
had advanced in the Helhnic Journal of the purpose of the trench, 
which at some time or other had been dug through the deposit against the 
eastern part of the great wall, being for me an unlucky blunder (unangeneh- 
mes Versehen), it has proved a strong confirmation of my main view. 
Firstly, it removes the difficulty I felt, and had e.vpressod in the passage 
referred to (p. 281), in accounting for the difference of workmanship in the 
supposed extension of the south wall eastwards, when compared with that of 
the addition under the west front northwards, on the theory that both w'ere 
parts of the Pericleian construction. And secondly, because it shows that 
wdien the sub-basement of the ancient Hecatompedon is extended to the 
extreme east angle, giving it a length of 2.52-443 ft. = 76-943 m., and the ad- 
dition of 20-81 feet is given to the eastern margin, which becomes 41-87 feet 
= 12-612m., there results an accurate simple proportion between the tw'O con- 
tiguous margins; viz. the flank margin 17-272 and the east margin as above. 
The proportion is that of 5 to 12. But this east margin is also found 
upon the sub-basement marks, in the same section as that upon wdiich the 
values of the western and flank margins occur, namely OS; for OS measures 
41-404 feet and five-twelfths of this quantity = 17-251. Thus the information 
gained that the trench referred to had nothing to do w ith Pericleian times, 
instead of shaking my general argument has materially strengthened it. 
But although the main body of the wall is of the same date, there seems 


Given in detail iii Friiiciphs of Athenian Aixhttcdure, 
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nevertheless to be legitimate ground for considering that so much of the 
course which contains the panels as extends from above the letter Y in my 
plan to the eastern extremity exhibits work of a somewhat later period than 
the rest, on account of the different detail of these panels. As the figure in 
the Mittheilungen, p. 168, representing the angle of the Parthenon front at 
north-west does not show the panels quite accurately, it may be desirable to 
introduce them here, side by side with those under consideration (see Figs. 
1 and 2). As the two sets of panels are so different, there is some difficulty 
in supposing that the original builders of the sub -basement wall could have 
intended to make a variation on the two sides of the wall, which must have 
come in conflict with each other at the south-west angle ; but it is quite 




reasonable to suppose that in the time of Pericles, when it was clearly in- 
tended that on the west front the panel course should be covered by the 
pavement, a variety may have been introduced ; but, for some cause or other, 
was never carried out further than the six panels referred to at the east end. 
Or it may possibly have been that that particular course, in the part where 
these more elaborate panels occur, was damaged by the fall of some portion 
of the structure and was repaired in the manner which we see. I still 
therefore attribute the workmanship of these six panels to the time of 
Pericles, though not any part of the wall below them. 

As respects the limestone courses, which Dr. DorjDfekl in p. 165, 
Mittheilungen, holds for the unelmdited steps of the older temple — I consider 
them in the highest degree unlikely to have been so; and for the following 

D 2 
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reasons — will however omit all that I might have urged against what is 
said in p. 168 to have been of his two alternatives the favourite one ; viz. 
that the comparatively small stones of course 20 could have been the st^do- 
bate of his restored temple ; because I have learnt by correspondence with 
Dr. Ddrpfeld himself that, upon further consideration, he adopts the other 
alternative shown by the dotted lines in his plan and sections, with larger stones 
placed upon the former, giving therefore an additional step to the temple. 
Let me first call attention to the profile of this limestone course (see Fig. 8). 
The usual profile of stylobate courses is either that of a riser with one single 
face, as in the Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus, or with one or two very 
narrow sinkings near the bottom of the riser, as at the Temple of Jupiter at 




Fm. 



Olympia and the Propylaea at Athens. Whenever tliis feature is intro- 
duced, there still remains the broad upper facia to contrast with the flutings 
of the columns, and to give the appearance of a strong basis of support to the 
vertical lines; the artistic value of which will be apparent when the two 
Figures 3 and 4 are compared with one another. 

I much doubt if any single example can be found of the riser of a 
stylobate cut up in the fashion of this limestone course.® Certainly in no 
good example is there anything approaching it. Whereas if this course be 
considered as the capping of the great podium, which supported the marginal 
platform shown on the plan advocated in this Journal, no such incongruity 
occurs ; neither does the narrowness of these stones when seen in front, nor 
their great length at right angles to their front, both of which are hard to 


^ A stone was found in 1891 liy Mr. Mad- it had belonged to the stylobate of the temjile 

dington at Plataea of a similar section, but not he was excavating. 

in situ, and therefore without any evidence that 
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imderstraid of stones forming tlie step below tlie stylobate,^ introdnce any 
difficulty whatever, considered in connection with their use as a podium. 

I am by no means prepaied to acquiesce in the demand, p. IG8, Mitthei- 
lungcn, that the scheme of a terrace surrounding the temple should be 
dismissed without further argument than that it would have been a wasteful 
expense ; and I affirm this mainly for the reasons already given in the 
Hellenic Journcd. It was usual to surround a temple with a peribolus of some 
sort. Here in the citadel, before the city itself was fortified, the greatest 
economy of space must have been demanded. The peribolus was therefore 
restricted to the smallest size compatible with use and propriety. But we 
also know from the general cliaracter of the works of the ancients that tliey 
were not so much actuated as the moderns are by the fear of outlay ; and as 
the supposed terrace would be required for an important purpose, they 
would not have grudged the tldity foot wall required fur its support. 
No doubt the buildei's of the wall would have intended as soon as possible 
after it was finished to have levelled up the earth to the height marked out 
for the pavement, but some cause — not hard to imagine — occurred to hinder 
this part of the work ; so that it remained incomplete until post-Persic times. 

In page Mitt]icilungen,ixve calculations on the length and breadth of 
the proposed Cimonian temple, including the measure of the columniation 
(axweite), from which we gather that on the fronts this last measure, on the 
single step theory, would be 4.24m., and if with an additional step, 4,I3m., 
13'91I and IS'ooO feet respectively. For the reason before given, we need 
only discuss the latter. I propose to show that I3'5.50 feet is too great an 
allowance, and to such an extent as to vitiate the proportions of the 
suggested temple. Beginning with the breadth of the front, on the top of 
the three facia course, wliich now is proposed as the step below the stylobate, 
this is given as 30 50m. = I00'068 feet. From this we are to deduct the double 
breadth of the tread. Dr. Dorpfield reckons this at 0’90m. = 2'947 feet. But 
this breadth does not compare well with the height of the riser, which could 
not have been less than that of the three facia course, as restored to its full 
thickness, before it was reduced by the builders of the Parthenon, namely 
1'725 feet, = 0’526m. This, v\ ith the 0'45m. assumed for the tread, would give a 
proportion of riser to tread of 1T68. But we must enquire what were the 
projrortions given by the (Jreek architects to their steps. The followdng is a 
list of examples giving the riser in terms of the tread : 


Corinth ... . . 

Jupiter at Olympia 

Aegina ...... 

Theseum ...... 

Khaniiiub ..... 

Piopylaea. Ailicii.-? .... 

Bassae ...... 

Parthenon ..... 

From the above we obtain an average of •913. 


1 - 

r 

1-02S 

•96S 


•940 

■S45 

■790 

•784 


■* See the reiiu.iks on tliis iliffiiulty in p. 166 of the ilitthcdiiwjai. 
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As however there are several examples of equality, we may take that 
ratio as allowable. We must then deduct from lOO'OGS, for the two steps, 
3'4o0, making the breadth of the front on the upper step 96'618 feet or 
29'449m. 

Next Ave have to enquire what is the proper proportion of the distance 
from the angle of the step to the second column in Doric temples, and Ave 
obtain the ratio of these angle spaces from the following examples, the 
ordinary columniation being consideretl unity : 


Front. Flank. 


The Heraeum .it 01}’nijiia . 

f 

121 

1 

200 

Corinth 

1 

129 

1 

181 

Jupiter at Olj’mpia, from the newly j 
publiahecl mta'^nres . . . j 

1 

147 

1 

142' 

Aegina ...... 

1 

137 

1 

137 

Theseum 

1 

151 

1 

149 

Bassae ...... 

1 

164 

1 

161 

Rhamnu.^i 

1 

124 

1 

124 

P.arthenon 

1 

096 

1 

097 


The general meau for the fronts is 1T34, for the flanks 1‘149. 

If the ordinary columniation Avere to measure 4T3m., the supposed 
Cimonian temple Avould show a proportion of 1 083 instead of the legitimate 
A'alue 1'134. It should be observed that the value Avhich obtains in the 
Parthenon ought not to guide the proportions of the proposed temple 
because its angle spaces are obviously ruled by the extreme narroAvness of 
the ambulatories.^ 

Adopting the mean derived from the fronts as above, the total breadth 
on the upper step 96'618 is to be divided by 7'268 (five normal and tAvo of 
1’134 each) to obtain the columniation, Avhich instead of 13'5o0 become 
13’294; and the flank columniation Avorks out 13’448, which Avould be more 
than that on the front — an unlikely combination. See the remarks on this 
head, p. 172 MittJicilungen. 

We must noAv see Avhat sort of proportion Ave ought to find between the 
diameter of the column and the intercolumniation from the folloAvinw 
examples, in which the diameter of the column is taken as the unit : 


Parthi'iion 

riCercoluii n 

1 ■2.10 

Corinth . ... 

1-2S9 

Propylaea, Atheins . 

1 3-10 

Jupiter at Olympia 

1-370 

Bas.sao 

1-:'.91 

Sunium . 

1 -470 

Theseum . 

1-.',41 

Aegina 

1 .56.3 

Khamiius 

l-7'>3 


General mean 1 4o7. 


^ In p, 1 i 4, attention is calV'd of tlie cella necessary to give proper effect to 

io the narrowness of the north and south the statue. I have remarked at length on this 
peristyles, and it is accounted for by the width point in p. 287 of m}’ previous article in this 
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But in the hypothetical temple -with a columniation of 13'2y4 and a 
diameter = 6’233 feet, the intercolumn becomes in relation to the column only 
IT33, which is pycnostyle to an inadmissible degree. I have therefore 
shown that the hypothetical temple w'ould have been out of harmony wdth 
all its antecedents, both in the configuration and proportion of its steps, and 
the ratio of its intercolumniations. 

With respect to the mistake with which I am credited in page 172 of 
the Mittlicilungen, in speaking of certain hard limestone materials as marble, 
I have made no such mistake. I had seen and measured one of these 
limestone pieces in the immediate neighhourhood of the marble drums in the 
north wall (one there certainly is, there may be more), exactly resembling the 
three facia course which crowns the great podium which has lately been 
under discussion, and I have seen another which has been re-used by the 
builders of the Parthenon near the south-west angle. I do not confound 
these wdth the marble steps I described in the Hellenic Journal, of which 
I have drawn and measured upwards of thirty, of a scantling very suitable 
for the lower or middle step of a gi'eat temple. 

In j). 177, HittJLcilungcn, is given a transverse section of the proposed 
Cimonian temple, showing the aid which could have been given by its 
foundations to the Parthenon. That this was not at all more advantageous 
than what the hexastyle Hecatompedon could have supplied, will appear 
from the accompanying transverse section (Fig. 5) taken through the middle 
of the naos. 

The unfinished marble drums, referred to at the end of p. 180, 
Mittheilungen, which were at various places buried in the mass of the terrace 
work, are very difficult to explain except by the cause suggested in ray 
previous article, pp. 290 — 291. It is pro! able indeed that some few, 
especially of those found near the surface, were rejected on account of 
imperfection ; but this will not by any means account for all, or even the 
greater number, of the buried drums. Several wmre found embedded in the 
inside courses of the south or Cimonian wall. 

In p. 181, Mittheilungen, reference is made to my supposition that the 
partly worked marble drums built into the north wall were materials prepared by 
Peisistratus or his sons for rebuilding the poros stone Hecatompedon, with the 
objection that, had he so intended, there was no foundation prepared for such 
an operation. This remark entirely begs the question ; for the great 
sub-basement wall according to the view I advocate was ready to his hanel. 

Leaving the Parthenon, and turning to the archaic temple, and in 
answer to my arguments that the stylobate of that temple would not admit 
of the use of cohimns of a diameter proportioned to the other architectural 


Jijuriial, I luive bhuwii huw tlie jiositifii 

of tlie walls of the old Hecatompedou would 
have led to it. There is nothing however 
antagonistic in the two explanations, which 
mav hotli have hceii ]nc.sent in the mind of the 
huildcrs of the I’arthenr ii. Tlie st.atue how- 


ever would chitfly reqniie hieadth in the central 
division of the naos, and the side ai.sles, so to 
c.all them, need not li.ave heen made .so wide, 
excejit for some other reason than the proper 
reception of the .st.itne. 
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members which Dr. Dorpfeld claims for it, he asks. What is to hinder a 
stylobate of l‘85m. = 6 070 feet on the fronts ? I answer — The stylobate of 
l'o9m. on the flank = 5'210 feet on the south side, and the other stylobates — 
those lying near the Parthenon — which seem to have been taken from the 
north flank measuring 5’320 and 5’310 feet = l'62m. But even l'85m., though 
far too great to be associated with the flank stylobates, would be insufficient 
for the old poros stone drums measuring at least 5'75 feet or l’76m. ; for such a 
diameter, according to architectural analogy, a stylobate would be required of 
l-93m. = 6-350 feet. 



I do not think it necessary to make an apology to the general reader 
for not attending to Dr. Ddrpfeld’s dictum disallowing the use of analogies 
with reference to this temple, ‘ es ist nicht zuliissig nach den Proportionen 
anderer Tempel zu berechnen,’ p. 182. He indeed endeavours to support this 
e.xtraordinary claim by citing the difference between the breadth of the 
triglyphs in the old entablatures ; those over the architraves which had 
belonged to the front of the temple being 0-82m. broad, whilst those which 
were used on the flank are 0-75m. (respectively 2-720 and 2-480 feet), a 
proportion of about 12 to 11. But suppose instead of the triglyphs the ratio 
between the breadth of the metopes is considered, we find the dimensions 
l-193m. = 3-914 feet to compare with l-158m. = 3-800 feet, which is about the 
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ratio of 36 to 35. The extra breadth of the triglyphs tvas doubtless so given, 
that it might enable the metopes to be nearly equal to each other. It lends 
no possible support to the theory of columns with more than four times the 
excess between front and flank, of any known example. 

At the end of p. 181 there is a reference to a fragment from the stylobates 
of the archaic temple, of which I give a cut (Fig. 6), and this fragment 
is adduced as evidence that the flank stylobate varied in its width by the amount 
of the reiaU, which measures '22 feet= 0 067m., so that it might be supposed 
that the columns also varied in their diameter on the same colonnade. This 
explanation of the fragment is so entirely at variance with Greek, or indeed 
any architectural practice, that the reader will, I think, have no difficulty in 
dismissing it as untenable. In Plate XVIII. of the article in the Hellenic 
Journal for 1891 I had suggested one of the internal angles of the stylobate 
as the proper place for this stone. At the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and in other examples, we find in such situations stones cut in this manner. 
Dr. Dorpfeld, p. 182, Miltheilungen, says that the jointing of this stone 
forbids the position I had chosen for it — and he is right — so far, that is to 
say, as the placing it at the north-west angle is concerned ; but in placing it 
at the south-west angle the difficulty is very slight indeed. It only requires 
to be assumed that this stone was in the first instance dressed for one of the 
fronts, but was finally used for the flank, at the south-west angle, having 
been turned round 90 degrees. That is to say, having been first prepared for 
such a position as B on Fig. 7, it -was adapted for use at A, and then the 



notch was cut out, to make it suit the rather narrower stylobate. The lower 
bed of the adjoining stone would have had to be adjusted to it, as the 
projection which had been left on it for the support of the pavement was 
ordy partially cut off ; but this, so far from being bad construction, would 
have been rather useful, being of the nature of a J"ggk, to kev the work 
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together. Of the two this appears to me to be by far the more probable 
explanation of this fragment. 

Assuming that the above given position is the true one, we may obtain 
from it the actual width of the stylobate of the front, in the following- 
manner. The stylobate stones found near the Parthenon may, with much 
confidence, be assigned to the south flank of the temple. They all agree in 
width within the smallest fraction and are only one-tenth of a foot in excess 
of the stone in situ on the north side, viz., 5-313 against 5'210 (l'62m. to 1-59). 
This width with the rchate added becomes 5-533 ; and this I accept for the 
width of the original stylobate on the fronts : and that is contirmed in 
this manner, namely, the measure of this fragment from the joint to the 
notch which I have called the rebate is 2-770 feet. This joint then, placed 
as I have shown it on the figure, would fall exactly upon the middle line of 
the front stylobate ; and the angle column would have had its centre, 
according to the plan so often adopted, exactly upon the joint. In p. 293 
of the Hellenic Journal of 1891 I deduced by analogy, starting from the 
known width of the flank stylobates, a measure for those of the front 
amounting to 5'4!39 feet : with which this recovered dimension of 5-583 
agrees sufficiently closely. If we place, as I have suggested on the plan 
(Fig. 7), one of the stones now lying near the Parthenon side by side with the 
stone which has been under discussion, we have an extent of 3-01-l-G-07 = 
9'08 feet for tlie angle columniation, but the Ionic theory is by no means 
limited to the octastyle arrangement. It would suit as well, if not better, 
as hexastyle, with twelve columns on tlie flank ; and these would not be more 
areostyle than those of the Ionic temples of Juno at Samos or Diana at 
Ephesus. 

In p. 182, Miltlxeilunrjen, Dr. Dorpfeld, referring to the stone in situ, 
contends that the stylobate there had originally a width of 1-73 metres = 5-G7G 
feet, but was afterwards reduced by 0-14m. = ’IG feet in some alteration of the 
pavement. It is true that there is something irregular in the jointing of 
that stone, of which a drawing is here giren. Fig. 8 ; but I cannot think this 
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view to he tenable. In tlic first place, the foundation which carries ihis 
stone does not favour the suggestion. A stone wider than the present by 
-46 feet wmuld have overhung the supports, which is very unlikely. Again 
the rebate prepared for the pavement has exactly the same projection in 
other stones taken fremr the stylobate of this temple, where no such 
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irregularity appears. Such triinining of the stylobate would not help the 
question of the diameter of the coluDins, unless it had been done at a later 
period than their erection. If done beforehand, the reduced width would 
still be a stylobate considered wide enough for the columns. If however it 
had been done whilst the columns were standing, it is difficult to see how' it 
could have been done wuthout seiious injuiy to their appearance. A mere 
surface repair would not have required the stylobates cut down, as these are, 
to a depth of more than ten indies. I tliink there is an easier explanation, 
and one which would affect this stone only, by supposing that the workman, 
to whom had been intrusted the preparation of this stone and its smooth 
margins, had made the mistake of omitting the relate wanted for the 
pavement, and that this had afterwards to be cut when it was brought to the 
temple for fixing. 

We now come to a point to which I certainly still attach much value, 
namely the chiselled marks on the sub-basement wall (see Mittluilinigcn, page 
183). It is a matter of no consequence in respect of the arguments deducible 
from them, but my acquaintance with these ancient records was not one of 
the many observations for which I gratefully acknowledge myself indebted to 
Dr. Ddrpfeld ; but it came to me through the late Mr. Wood, the explorer of 
Ephesus. With regard to the number of these marks, 19, I had examined 
the wall very carefully and was satisfied that there was only one place on the 
course, and on the level at which they occur, where it is possible that an 
additional mark might have once existed and been lost. Where this occuis 
I have purposely skipped a letter, namely N. As to the criticism in page 188, 
Mittlieihingen, that this enquiry is a mere useless play upon numbers 
(‘ wertlose zahlenspielereien ’), it is simply begging the question. Certainly 
Dr. Ddrpfeld is right in saying that the Greek architect would, if employing 
these marks, have taken pains to make them intelligible to the workmen : 
but what was to have hindered him from writing in colour on the wall by 
letters or other symbols the significance of these marks, and also supplying 
tablets in some proper place, corresponding to the Clerk of Works’ office used 
in modern operations, which woidd give all requisite information as to their 
meaning ? The carefully chiselled marks have been preserved to us, but the 
painted letters of explanation would have of course disapjjeared from lapse 
of time. 

The choice of the dimensions of the restored temple, supposed to be 
recoverable from the marks, is not quite so arbitrary as Dr. Ddrpfeld 
considers it to be (p. 184, Mittlailungcn). The first process at every step, 
before consulting the marks, was to calculate from analogy derived from a 
great many examples what the measure of any particular part vas likely to 
be; and in almost every instance where a suitable correspondence was found, 
a very important confirmation of the probable correctness of the step resulted 
from its position on the sub-basement series, showing a clear relationship to 
the part under consideration. In the previous article in the Hellenic Journal, 
p. 284, I had called sufficient attention to this branch of the proof, but the 
evidence there adduced is still further strengthened by finding the length of 
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tlie eastern margin in the same group as that of the western and flank 
margins, as stated above in an earlier page of this article. 

Throughout page 185, Dr. Ddrpfeld shows that he has misunderstood 
my argument respecting the relationship between these marks and the 
measure of the columniation. I have nowhere stated that the builders were 
to seek for this measure from the approximate values of its multiples. The 
angular spaces were indeed pointed out, and pointed out accurately, but as 
the extreme points of the upper step were given, the ordinary columniation 
would be got by simple subdivision. The harmony shown by the groups of 
multiples of the columniation had indeed led me to what is, I believe, the 
solution of the problem, and as such I introduced them to the readers of the 
article. The slight variations which occur amongst them are exactly what 
would naturally arise from the architect in the free exercise of his discretion, 
introducing, for various reasons, slight departures from exact proportionality 
in ditferent details. But it was not unreasonable to conclude that as these 
groups of multiples are so numerous, they can point out to us — not to the 
original builders — a more exact value of the two varieties of columniation, 
than can be obtained from the much smaller number of actual architrave 



stones which remain to us — ^aud what is the amount of the correction ? In 
one case '030 feet, the other '026, one centimetre and nine millimetres 
respectively. Whatever portions of the temple were intended to be pointed 
out by the distances between the marks would have been intended to have 
been exactly copied. After concluding that the explanation I have given of 
these marks is to be put aside without further thought, Dr. Dorpfeld 
proceeds (p. 186, Mittheiliuigen) to give an explanation of his own. I do not 
say that he pins his entire case upon it, but I grant that if it were successful 
it would seriously damage mine. However the Hecatompedon theory will 
quite bear the comparison. The test is this. If the three facia course be 
supposed to be the second step from the top, and the proper stylobate is to 
be raised upon it, it would be necessary that it should break joint, and the 
marks were put to guide the workmen in placing the heading joints of the 
stylobate vertically over them. One would have thought that when this 
lower course had been fixed, it would not have been necessary to devise such 
an elaborate contrivance, four courses below, to guide the masons in this very 
simple operation ; but, supposing it to have been so, we can see how far the 
marks would have served their purpose. The Figure (9) which represents the 
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eastern lialf of the south flank will exhibit the amount of success which 
would have ensued. 

Starting from a vertical line passing through the mark A, and measuring 
westwards, the distance to the first complete stone of the three facia course 
which remains, and which is called No. 1 in the subjoined list, is 3'50 feet. 
The measures to the joints of those which fall nearest to the marks will be 
found below : 

from A t'‘ T'liit'' "f n'.iiremuiis fioin A to ^ tre 

t!n‘ tliree facja cmns'*. tlie diifoitnt iiiarUh '■ JSc.ilt;. 


. 1 

3-50 ft. 





2 

6-12 ,, 

7-37 

to B 

1 -45 ft. 

0-414 

ij 

15 44 ., 

14 ■7.5 

„ t' 

0-69 ,, 

0 210 

7 

21 01 ,, 

■21 -77 

,. T) 

0-43 ,, 

0-140 

10 

30 12 

20 -SO 

E 

0 .32 ,, 

0-097 

10 

33 -02 ,, 

0,3-71 

E 

0 21 ,, 

0 001 

1.1 

44-7.5 ,, 

45-70 

„ c; 

0-05 „ 

0-290 

13 

75 

5-2 -CO 

., H 

1-15 ., 

0-377 

20 

59 < 0 

CO 

„ I 

0 03 ,. 

0-009 


In the eight cases above given, all but two are utterly inapplicable to the 
joint breaking theory. The figure also shows how very unsatisfactorily the 
joints of the stylobate would have worked with columns arranged according 
to the proposed plan of the C'iinonian temple. In page IS7, Miitlidlungcn, 
reference is made to the curvature of the horizontal lines, which is found to 
obtain on the more finished courses of this wall, as distinctly as on the steps 



of the Parthenon above them. This feature does not at all militate against 

O 

a very early date in this structure. Such curvature is found on the front of 
the very ancient temple at Corinth and both on front and flank of the temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia. It was therefore already an accepted principle of 
constuiction at the date for ^^hich I am contending for the earlier Hccatom- 
pedon. Fig. 10 shows the form of this curvature on the eastern half of one 
of the upper lines of the sub-basement. The western half is almost 
.symmetrical, except that it does not exhibit towards its extremity the contrary 
flexure of the curve, which the eastern portion does. This contrary flexuie 
which occurs very near the eastern end of the stylobate of the temple, 
according to the theory advanced in this Journal, cannot hut give a strong 
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support to that proposal ; the moi-e decided curv'ature would be required for 
the stylobate of the temple, but for the remainder of the podium, or margin, a 
gentler fall, sufficient for drainage, would have been enough. In this part I 
found a rise of ‘OGO in 32'6 feet = one in forty-seven, whereas in the next 
21 feet westwards it increased to one in nineteen, and in the succeeding 20 
feet the ratio of inclination is one in thirty-six. If the temple had been 
continued as far as the eastern extremity of the great wall, the inclination 
of the easternmost thirty feet rvould have been steeper instead of flatter. 

Ill p. ISO, Mitthcilunyen , the explanation is offered of the occasion 
when the marble drums were built into the north w'all near the Erechtheum, 
namely, when the Athenians had suffered a great disaster near Tanagra, 
‘ that part of the wall having been left unbuilt for the sake of hauling up 
stones in that quarter.’ This view is unlikely, firstly, because the city walls 
being then complete, there could have been no necessity for such a scare as 
to require the wall to be built with such inconvenient and wasteful materials. 
On the Themistocleian occasion, although it may be, and doubtless is, true 
that Thucydides is primarily speaking of the city walls in the well-known 
passage cited p. 182, ilitthcilungen, yet it is much more probable that the 
walls of the citadel would also have received attention and been made 
impregnable in that quarter near to which the Persians had effected their 
escalade ; by hurrying thither materials left by the hated tyrants, there to 
remain, a permanent evidence of their baffled hopes. 

Secondly, this view is still more improbable, in the suggestion that that 
part of the Acropolis should have been chosen for hauling up materials, which 
could, with so much greater convenience, both as to the road of access 
outside and the much easier ascent to the Acropolis itself, have been brought 
in by the ordinary western entrance. 

Finally, although it must, I think, be admitted that the history of the 
antecedents of the Parthenon cannot as yet be brought into the domain of 
absolute certainty, it nevertheless appears to me that it may occupy a 
250sition of very high probability : and I leave with confidence to the reader 
the task of deciding wdiether the pre-Persic Hecatompedon or the Cimonian 
elder Parthenon comes nearest to this definition. 

I ought not howmver to conclude without expressing my thanks to 
Dr. Dbrpfeld for assisting me in obtaining some of the photographs from 
w'hich I have felt obliged to draw conclusions different from his own. 


F. C. Penrose. 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE GORTYNIAN INSCRIPTION 

I PROPOSE in the following article to inquire what can he determined con- 
cerning the procedure of the Gortynian Inscription. It is scarcely necessary 
to insist on the importance of the subject. This is the only document that we 
have that gives us an authentic record of the earlier stages of Greek law. 
The history of Greek law is little known ; knowledge of it is most valuable 
for the light that it throws on the social and political life of Greece, and 
especially because it supplies a most impoitant element in the comparative 
study of law. The legal side of history can never be neglected with impun- 
ity. Even though the Greeks never became such accomplished lawyers as 
the Romans, their legal and political institutions were closely connected, 
and our ignorance of their laws often prevents us from understanding their 
politics. 

It is however for its relation to the laws of other nations that Greek 
law deserves chiefly to be studied. Our knowledge of the early legal antiqui- 
ties of European races is still very limited. For the Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian law we have a large quantity of evidence, some of it of the greatest 
value. To compare with this we have only the Slavonic and Celtic records. 
The former are not generally accessible ; the political subjection and anarchy 
which has been the fate of nearly all Celtic races has prevented their law 
from having that practical importance which is necessary to its efficient 
development. Our knowdedge of early Reman law is singularly scanty; the 
very great ami unique development which— to a great extent from political 
reasons — it received in later times did away with most that was primitive in 
it. In Greece alone of all European races the highest political and literary 
achievements came at a time when the introduction of writing was so recent 
that law had not had time completely to supersede primitive custom. 
Greek cities in their highest prosperity still retained many of the usages 
peculiar to the tribal communities from w'hich they had grown. An exami- 
nation of Greek law, as it was even in the fifth and fourth centuries, may 
therefore, if properly interpreted, give many interesting points of comparison 
and contrast with the earliest records of German law'. 

There is another reason why Greek law is of peculiar value. It alone is 
certainly a purely indigenous growth. Even in the earliest records of the 
Teutonic races it is difficult to eliminate entirely the influence of Christianity. 
The very fact that the German records are chiefly in Latin betrays some 
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amount of iniluence from Roman civilization. Roman law — at least in tlie 
period at which our contemporary authorities begin — shows largely the 
influence of Greek thought and philosophy. In Greece alone no external 
influence is possible. Cretan, Spartan or Athenian law must have been the 
natural development from autochthonous custom. 

Our chief difficulty in investigating the subject has been the want oi 
technical evidence. This vse have for the fii'st time in the Gortyuian inscrijj- 
tion : there is every reason to believe that in the course of time similar 
inscriptions will be discovered in Crete or elsewhere. The evidence how- 
ever is often very difficult to interpret. It is impossible to use the code for 
comparative purposes till its meaning has been established. I propose in 
this paper to confine myself to the elucidation of one point, that of procedure. 
Much in it must remain doubtful, and even incomprehensible ; some points 
of considerable interest can however, I think, ho established. 1 have occa- 
sionally added a few illustrations from other laws which seem to corroborate 
my interpretations.^ 

Throughout the code all cases are tried before a single judge, or BiKaa- 
T>;9 : there is no trace of any trial before a jury for civil causes. It appears 
moreover as if the whole of a suit was tried before the same hiKaaT}']<s. The 
code itself however contains a very important distinction as to the duties of 
this judge. In some cases ho is reijuired BiKu^eiv, and in some o/xvvvTa 
Kplveiv. With the exception of one doubtful passage,- the distinction is always 
maintained : when he ‘ gives judgment’ (BcKu^ei) he does not take an oath ; 
when he ‘decides’ (icpivei) he always does. The distinction is not accidental ; 
one passage contains an express reference to it and explains when each 
procedure is to be adopted." Our first step then must be to ascertain the 
meaning of this distinction. 


' The editions of the liisciiptiuu and coimneut- 
oil it to which I have had access are : F.t.Br.K,iv.s 
{ilitthcilunoen des deutschca ^IrchMi'hyUchfP 
Imtituts ui Athcii, Bd. ix.). — This contains a 
drawing of the inscription, with an edition 
founded partly on his own collation and partly 
on that of Halbherr. CoMP.tr.Erii (Musio 
Ifaliaao di Aidkltilii Classico, Vol. i.). — This 
also contains a copy of the original wiitiiig. 
w ith an edition in modern character as well a- 
.1 translation and notes. This too is founded on 
the collation of Halbherr and Fabricius. These 
are the two authorities for the text : all other 
editions depend on them. Buchelee and 
ZiTTELM.tXN in the UlteiniscJics Museuni, 40*''' 
Band, 1885, Erganzungsheft, give an edition 
of the text with translation, notes on the 
language, and full legal commentary. This 
is the only edition which deals fully with the 
legal matter of the whole. It is supplemented 
hv an article by the same writers on the trvo 
H.«. — VOL. XIII. 


smaller fragments in the llliciiiiwhcs 
for 1886. I.Ewy (Berlin, 1885, has published 
<aii edition of the text with translation and 
short notes. B.tux.vcK (.Tohannes and Theodor ', 
Leipzig, 1885. — A text and translation, with 
elaborate notes on tlie dialect. J.rcoE SlJlON 
(Vienna, 1886). — An edition of the first half, 
Avith translation and a valuable legal commen- 
tary. There is a tianslation into English liy 
Roby in the Lou: Qiiortci-lii, Vol. ii., and into 
French by D.vees] e in the Bulletin dc Corrr- 
t-imidaiice Hcllinique, Vol. ix. : and an article 
with useful suggestions on legal points by 
BerxhOet in the Zeit'sclirifl fiir vcnjUicMndi- 
IkchlsuristcHicIiafl, V*ol. vi. In transcrijdioii I 
have folio-wed the spelling of the stone. I have 
however u.sed the letters v and w, neither of 
which occui'S in the original, 

* ix. 37. 

•* xi. 26. 
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Zittelmann, who has discussed the point, leaves it unsettled.* He 
states moreover in his discussion that ‘ there is no trace visible of a division 
of the procedure in jure and in judicio like that known in Attic and Roman 
law.’ I hope to be able to show that the distinction between the two 
functions of the judge answers exactly to the distinction between the pro- 
ceedings before the praetor and judex in Roman law, and to the distinction 
between dvdicpia-i^ and Kpi<Ti<i at Athens. The peculiarity of the Cretan is 
that both parts of the trial take place before the same person. This fact 
however makes the maintenance of the distinction in procedure all the more 
remarkable. It will also throw much light on many obscure points in the 
Attic and Roman law. 

The proceedings at the dvdKpi<Ti<; at Athens or in Jure at Rome had the 
object, not as a rule of finally deciding the case, but of determining what exactly 
the object of dispute was. The magistrate before whom they took place had to 
see that all the formalities required by law or custom were complied with ; 
the accuser or plaintiff had to state his case, to produce the documents or other 
formal evidence on which it was founded, and if the defendant was not 
present to show that with the proper formalities he had been summoned to 
appear. If the formalities were not complete the case was nut proceeded 
with ; if the defendant did not appear, although he had been summoned, or if 
he did not in the laanncr and u-ith the formalities ^prescribed hi/ the lav: deny 
the charge or claim made by the claimant, judgment was given for the 
claimant. Only if both sides had properly performed all that was required 
did the suit pass out of this stage ; if however a point of law or fact remained 
to be decided for which the law provided no purely formal criterion, and which 
therefore required a consideration of the merits of the case and the evidence, 
then the apyav or the praetor referred it to the decision of a BiKaari/piov or 
a judex : before him the parties had to plead their cause, and prove it by 
argument or by evidence. The important point to notice is that in the first stage 
the magistrate is bound strictly by the letter of the law ; the law orders that 
a man trying to recover a debt shall begin by doing certain actions and bring- 
ing his claims in a certain manner; if he does so, judgment follows for him 
as a matter of course, unless his opponent performs certain acts and with his 
triends says certain words; if both do as required, then the judge can do no 
more, he has to hand over the case thus defined to another court. 

This distinction exactly answers to the distinction between the two 
tunctions ot the BiKaaTij^; at Gortyii. 

I his is relerred to in the following words ; — 

xi. 26.— Tw Binaardv, Sri fih Kara fiairvpavs hparrai BindBBev i) 
dircofioTov, Bind^ev al eyparrai. r&v B’ dXXeov Bpvuvra npiveiv 
TTopri ra p,(oXi6peva. 


* /-c |>. «», &c. 
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The judge, in whatever it has been written that he shall give 
iudgment according to witnesses or oaths, shall give judgment 
as has been written, but in other matters he shall take an oath 
and decide according to the contentions. 

The differences are thus that : — 

^ 1 - — He BiKa^ei in those cases only where the law specially enjoins it; 
he is then bound to give judgment in accordance with the law, and in the 
iudgment he is always bound either by witnesses or oaths. 

fi— In all other cases where the law does not order him Siicd^eiv he 
decides himself. When he acts in this way, he himself takes an oath and 
decides on the contentions apparently freely, without being bound by law, 
witnesses or the oaths. 

Now here the important words are Kara fiaiTvpav^ 97 d'rrmpoTov. Wc 
must first establish their meaning. 

1. Witiieases (/aatrope^j. 

It is this expression which has caused the difficulty in understanding the 
procedure. It has been assumed that the witnesses here referred to include 
witnesses whose evidence concerns the final matter of dispute between the 
parties. If this was the case it is clear that the real trial would take place 
before the SiKaa-Tt]^ and so we should not have the distinction between 
Kpc<Ti<} and dvaKpicri^. Tlie passages hotvever in the law where witnesses 
are mentioned show that this is not the case. The pairvpe^ are not witnesses 
to any fact; they are formal witnesses to the proper performance of 
processual acts. Before a man can bring a case into court he has to go 
through certain formalities, these must be performed before witnesses, the 
presence of the witnesses is necessary to the validity of the acts, and their 
statement is the proof required by the law that the acts have been performed. 
This proof has to be laid before the St/caerT?;? or else the trial cannot proceed. 
Witnesses are also used to prove contracts, gifts, or transference of pro- 
perty ; any actions of this kind to be finally valid must be performed before 
witnesses specially summoned for the purpose ; if a lawsuit arises 
concerning this contract, their evidence on oath is final proof that the con- 
tract or transference did actually take place. If c.g. a man has made an 
engagement before witnesses to pay a sum of money at a certain date, and 
does not do so, his creditor when he brings the matter into court produces 
his witnesses who sw'ear to and thereby prove the engagement. This is final 
cm this point, the debtor (except and only by a separate action for perjury 
against the witnesses) cannot dispute the promise to pay : unless then he has 
some other defence, e.g. that he has already paid, the suit is at an end ; it 
must be decided by the judge Kara paiTvpavi. If he has paid, the payment 
to be valid must have taken place before witnesses. If the contract has not 
been made before witnesses and is denied, then the case cannot be settled 
so easily, and will have to be tried in some other way. 

E 2 
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1 will liow deal with the passages in order to show that this interpre- 
tation is correct : — 


(I.) 

i. 38. — al Be Ka vaevy 6 SwXo'j, w /co viKady, koXccov uvtI fj,aiTvpa)v 
Bvwv Bpopetov eXevOeptov airoBeiKauro) iirl rp vaw oTry Ka vaevij, 
)] avTO^ -i) dXoi irpo tovtW al Be Ka prj KaXjj rj p,T] BeiKay, 
KancTTaTCO rd eypapeva. 

if the slave with regard to whom he has been defeated take.s 
sanctuary, summoning him before two witnesses, runners, free- 
men, let him show him at the temple where he is in sanctuary, 
himself or another for him ; but if he does not summon him or 
does not show him, let him pay what has been written. 

If a man A has had in his possession a slave who is judged by the 
court to belong to B, an order for restitution is made ; if this is not obeyed A 
incurs certain penalties. Suppose however that the slave has fled to a 
temple so that A cannot restore him. A must then go to B accompanied by 
two witnesses and point out where the slave is ; if he does so, even though B 
never recovers the slave, A has to pay only the price of tlie slave without any 
penalty. If B sued for the penalties, the plea of A that he had gone to 
asylum supported by the evidence of the witnesses that notihcation had been 
given would be an absolute bar to all further proceedings. The judge must 
decide according to the witnesses, and the case would never jiroceed beyond 
the first stage. 


(II.) 

Fr. B. 5. — al Be Ka mviiKij y p.y vvvarov ;/ tTviBieOBat. KaXyv dvTi 
pairvpwv Bvmv ev ral^ irevre. al BeiKael, ottI} Ky, k opKimrepov 
ypyv avToii koX tw<; p,apTvpavs, al eireBlero {) einjXeva-e y eKaXy 
BeiKalwv. 

bi. A. (1. — al Be Ka fiy eiriBiyTai to irapwOev i} p,y e-TreXevery to 
TeTvaKO'i y fiy BeUay, al eypaTTai, ny evBiKov yp.yv. 

It It dies or he is not able to pursue it he shall summon him before 
two witnesses within five days to show where it is, he and the 
witnesses shall be on their oath,^ as to whether he pursued it or 
brought it to him or summoned him to show it. 

But if he does not pursue before, or does not bring the dead animal to 
him or does not show it to him as has been written, there shall 
be no case. 


dpKiuiTipui': liii tiu' iiii-.uiing of this rf. tat'ro.. o. sr. 
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A has lost cattle owing to the action of animals belonging to i? ; if he 
wants to recover in a court he must perform certain actions. He must first of 
all look for the strayed cattle : if the animal is dead he must take it to JJ 
and lay it before him claiming restitution ; if he cannot find it he must go to 
B and ask where it is. All these acts must be performed before witnesses. 
Unle.ss by witnesses he can prove that he has performed them, he has no case 
{fiij evBiKov fj/jiriv ) ; and his suit falls to the ground at once. If he has done so 
then there will be a jU’iiua/acje case against B, and judgment will be given 
for A unless B has some defence. If B pleaded c.g. that the animal which 
did the damage was not his, then the case would pi’oceed to the next stage : 
otherwise it is decided at once kuto, /xaiTvpavi. 


('Ill.f 

iii. 44 . — al reKoi yvi/a Kdpevovaa, eireXeiiaai rm dvBpl tVI areyaii 

dvTt p,aiTvp(i)v rpiMV. al Se p.r] Bixa-airo, tV) to parpl ep.ev r'u 
rexvov rj rpairev t] dirodepev, opKifoTepco^ 8’ epep tw? xaBecndp-i 
xai T(i )9 paiTvpavi, al evifK-evaap. al Se Foixea rexoi Kepevovaa 
tTreXevaai 'rrda-Ta tw dvBpo'i 09 &7rvie, (ivt'l paiTvpuv Bvd>p. 

iv. 6. — KopxccoTepop S’ epev top iireXevcrapTa xa'i Ttu? patrvpavi. yvpa 

xepevopcr’al aTro^aXot TraiZlov irp'tv eTreXevaai Kara rd eypappepa, 
eXevdepci} pep Karaaracrel TrevTijKovTa cTTaT)jpap‘;, BroXco irePTe 
Koi FlxaTi, a'i xa pixaOfj. 

If a woman gives birth to a child when separated from her husband 
(by divorce or death), .she shall cause the child to be brought to 
her husband to his hou.se before three witnesses. If he does not 
receive it, the child shall belong to the mother, to rear it or to put 
it away, and the relatives and the witnesses shall be on their 
oath, whether the}' brought it to him. But if a slave-woman 
bears a child when separated from her husband, she shall caust“ 
it to be brought to the master of the man who is the father before 
two witnesses, .... and he who brought it and the witne.sses 
shall be on their oath. If a woman who is separated puts aside 
a child before causing it to be brought according as it is written, 
in the case of a free child .she .shall pay -50 staters, in the case of 
a slave 25, if she is defeated. 

Here, again, the witnesses are rvitnesses to a formal action, called before- 
hand for the express purpose of being witnesses. If the father brings an 
action, or the master of the father, to get damages for the exposure of a 
child, and the defendants can prove by the required number of witnesses that 
the father had an opportunity of claiming it, then the Bixaa-Trj^ will at once 
give judgment xard tou? pdpTvpa<; : there will be no case to have a regular 
ti’ial about. 
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fIV.) 

ii. 28 etc. — The case is that of a man being caught in the act of adultery 
in the house of the father, brother, or husband of a woman. The master of 
the hou.se may seize him, when he has done so — 

TrpoFenrdreo Be dvTt (laiTvpcav Tpicbv roi'i KaBeaTaif tm evaiXedevro^ 
dXKveddau iv Tat<; irevT dpiepai^, tw Be SwXtu tm TrderTat dvr'i 
pairvpwv Bvciv. al Be Ka p,r) aWvcrrjTai, eVt rot? eXovai epev 
KprjOdai OTral ica \eimvTi. 

Let him give information before three witnesses to the relations of him 
who has been taken, that they may ransom him within five days, 
in the case of a slave, to his master before two witnesses. If he 
is not ransomed, he shall belong to the captors to do with him 
what they will. 

Here just in the same way the law requires him to act according to 
certain formalities ; the formalities must be performed before witnesses, if 
they are not then they are not valid. In this case the proper performance of 
the formalities helps to protect the captor against a charge of foise imprison- 
ment or violence. If he, after waiting five days, then killed the adulterer 
and was afterwaids accused of murder, the evidence of the witnesses would 
protect him from the lawful revenge of the relatives. 

So far we have had to do purely with preliminary acts necessary to legiti- ’ 
mate the process. In some cases the witnesses have to be present to prove 
the proper performance of an act which has to be performed in execution of 
the order of the court after the trial. 


(V.J 

xi. 46. — ryvvd dvBpb'i d Ka KpivrjTai, b BiKaaTCKs opKov ai ku BiKUKar), 
ev Tats Fckuti ufiepac^ airofioaaToo TrapiovTo^; tw BiKacTTa. oti 
K e'irt,Ka\r ! ’TrpoFenra/TO) to VTrapKov TaBiKa<} zd yvvaiKi kuI tco 
B iKaa-ra kuI tw p,vdfiovi irpoTerapTov uvti p.{aiTvpmv]. 

If a woman is separated from her husband, supposing the judge has 
given jtidgment that she shall take an oath, let her take the oath 
within twenty days in the presence of the judge. Whatever 
charge he brings against her, let him proclaim the matter of the 
.suit to the woman and to the judge and to the mnemon four days 
before, before witne.sses. 

This refers to an oath of purgation (cf. infra, p. Go;. 

The accuser has here to bring witnesses when he formally reads the chargt 
of which the woman has to clear herself, in order that the record of the oath 
may be clear and undoubted. 
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Besides processual acts, witnesses are also called to prove contracts or 
agreements ; in this case also however they are not chance witnesses, they 
are men who have been present at the transactions to which they give 
evidence, having been summoned for the express purpose of giving evidence 
to it. Their evidence is necessary to its complete validity : e.g. when an 
inheritance is divided between the heirs, it is expressly enjoined that witnesses 
(fiaiTvpe^) should be present. 


(VI.) 

V. 51. — BariofievoiB Be Kpgfiara p,airvpav<i Trapepev Bpopeav^ eXevBe- 
pov<; rpuv^ ») TrXmi/?. 

When they divide the property witnesses shall be present, runners 
freemen, three or more. 

The evidences of three witnesses in a court would be final and absolute 
proof that the division had been made, and would give a title for the posses- 
■sion of any property the ownership of which was disputeih 

''VII.) 

We have also a case which deals with the process for recovery of a 
debt — 

ix. 43. — ai t/s' tea vepai arvvaWdiccravTi j; ev Trepan eirtOevTi p.g utto- 
BiBm, al pev k d-rroTTcovlcovTi pairvpe<; rj/S/ovre?, tw eKaroverTa- 
Trjp® Kal ttXi'ovo^ rpet?, tw pei'ovo^ perr e? to BeKacrTnrr)poi> 
Bvo, TW peiovo^ eva, Bi/caBBerco wopri rd ('nroTTWviopeva’ at Bt 
paiTvpet pi] diro'rrwvioiev, i) k e\^i\dfi 6 avvaXXaKcrav^, orepov Ka 
eXgrat o pev7r6pevo<;, g uTropoaai g avv- 

Tf any one made a promise for a date, or did not pay back to some one 
who had made a loan up till a certain date, if witnesses declare 
of full age, in a matter of 100 staters or more, three ; of less down 
to 20 staters, two; of le.ss, one; let him give judgment according 
to the statement of the witnesses; but if witnesses did not 

declare, or if he who made the promise ®, let him 

either take an oath or . . ., whichever the plaintiff chose. 

This is a very valuable case. If a man has made a promise to pa}’ before 
witnesses and does not do so, the creditor has only to prove the promise by 
the witnesses, and judgment follows as a matter of course. There is really 
no trial, the judge only orders the execution of the agreement which has 
been made. If however the contract was not before witnesses, or if there is 
some further defence so that the evidence of the witnesses is not final, 
another way of making a decision is necessary. 


Reading and meaning are donhtfnl. 
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(VIII.) 

One of the most important passages is unfortunately \ ery obscure. 

ix. 24-. — ai avSeKerdiJ,evo<; veviKafiivo[<; fj . .] olotuv^ oireXcov Bia- 
jSaXofj.evo'i rj BiaFeiirdfievo^; diroOdvoL, rj tovtu dWo^, eTrt/itaXfp' 
Tw irpanm eviavTO). o Be BiKacnat; Bi/caBBeTO) Troprl rd inroTroividu- 
peva- ai pev Ka viKa<; e-mpioXy, 6 Bi/caardt; k 6 pvdpwv a'i Ka Bop 
Ka'i TToXiarevp- oi Be paiTvpei} o! eVt/SaWoi/Te?, iluBoKaB eKev 
Kolordv. Ka'i Bt,a^o\d<: kuI Bipeaio^ pairvpe^ ol eTri^dXXovTei 
nTTonroiviovTav >] Be Ka dieoFeL’KOiVTi BtKaBBero) opoaavra " ai/TOi' 
Kai TOi '9 panvpav<; viKpv to aTrXoov. 

If any one who lias become surety, or has been defeated in a suit, or 
is ill debt (?), or claims to postpone payment, or has brought in a 
counter-plea, die ; or if the creditor die ; then the case must be 
brought afresh into court within a year. The judge shall givi- 
ludgment according to the statements (of the witnesses). In the 
case of a suit already decided the judge (who has decided it) and 
the recorder shall give evidence, if he is alive and in the city ; 
in the case of a surety or- a debt the witnesses whose duty it is 
'or the relations as witnesses) ; also if the defendant has claimed 
.1 postponement or has made a counter-plea, the witnesses whose 
duty it is (or the relations as witne.sses) shall give evidence ; but 
if they refuse the evidence the judge shall give judgment that 
the claimant and his witnesses shall support their statement on 
<iath, and that he shall get the sum claimed (but that no 
additional fine be imposed).® 


^ Fill*, ojudiras ra aiiTwv. 

' It is impossible to discuss all the diUieultie.s 
111' this passage here : on .some points Iiowevei 
my translation requires justification. For 
I’miTars (or wliatever the word really is) no 
satisfactory explanation has been given. Sia- 
^a\6ficyoi and SiaFfiird/ievos must refer to soim 
action on the part of the debtor who makes 
some counter-plea to show why he neeil not 
pay. After his death the object of the court i.s 
to put the claimant in the same position with 
respect to the heirs of the debtor as he was to 
the debtor himself ; in order to achieve this 
object each party has to bring forward proof for 
each stage in the proceedings which has already 
been reached. The claimant has (a) in the case 
of a suit already decided to prove this by the 
otlici.ils of the court ; (i) in the case of a 
surety, or other form of debt to bring formal 
ci'idence of the contract. If the debtor, while 
alive, has entered no defence, judgment will 


then be given for the claimant ; if the debtor 
has made a defence, then his heirs have to brinn- 
c\ ideiico that he has done .so ; this is expressed 
in the words SiaPoKcis kcu This is 

evidence not as to the validity of the defence, 
but as to the lact that there was a defence. If 
this evidence breaks down (tills seems the only 
po.ssible meaning of airofeiVevvTi, cf. xi. 11 ) 
then judgment for tlie claimant follow.s as 
though the defence had not been set up. Tin- 
law thou adds two regulations : (a) that tin- 
claimant and his witnesses shall take an oath 
to the truth of their .statement ; {},) that not- 
withstanding the failure of an attempt In 
escape payment no fine shall be imposed, but 
only the simple debt paid. 

The peculiarity of this interpretation is that 
I take airo/’eiTToivTi to refer only to the witnesses 
for the SiaPoAd and Sipfiri'j. This seems the 
only pos.sible deduction from the fact that 
judgment for the claimant follows the refusal of 
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At least part of this is clear : if a man dies in debt, the creditor has to 
bring the matter before the court afresh (eTn/McoXet). If he can bring 
witnesses who have been called officially at the time to witness the debt, then 
judgment will be given for him. One special case is, supposing the 
matter has already been tried in court, then the officials of the court, the 
judge and the ‘ recorder ’ {/ivaficnv) are the witnesses. 

It is noticeable that the officials are chosen to be the witnesses of a 
judgment in court; in other communities we find that the people pre.sent in 
the court are solemnly called on to bear witnes.s. 


(IX.) 

X. d.o. — avrpcoTTOV pi] ci>vr)dai KaraKeipevof. vpiv k a\Xvaay]Tai o 
Karaffevt;, prjB’ apirLpoXov. prjBe Bexcradcu prjB’ tTriaTrivaadai 
ppBi Karadedat' al 8 e Ttv tovtcov ri FepKoai, pifBev ty Kpeo<; 
epev, al d'jro'Trtovloiev Bvo palrvpes. 

It .shall imt be lawful to have sold to one a man who is deposited in 
trust until he who has deposited him have redeemed him (or v.L 
have arranged), nor one about whom there is a lawsuit, nor 
receive him (as a present), nor have him promised or n-ceive him 
as a pledge ; if he do any of these things, then it is invalid, if two 
witnesses make a declaration. 

Here the declaration of the witnesses is clearly to the fact that the slave 
is in pledge, or that there is a lawsuit about him. The original owner has 
only to prove it by the witnesses present when the agreement was made, and 
the later transaction becomes null and void. 

In all these cases palrvpe^i refers to witnesses of formalities. The form 
or act that they have to prove is sometimes proceedings in court, sometimes 
those parts of a process which are essential but take place out of court, some- 
times contracts or agreements. In all cases the w itnesses are official, they 
must have been summoned beforehand for the purpose of witnes.sing the act ; 
it does not inchide the evidence of accidental spectators. 

These pas.sages are sufficient to show that this is the common meaning of 
the w'ord ; there remain tw'o groups of passages where the meaning is at first 
less obvious. We may how'ever use those which are certain to interpret 
the others. 


ilic witne.t.ses to give evidence. The point of 
till' words viKTiv rh airAoov is that it guards the 
heirs from the additional fine or double penalty 
which was generally imposed on those who 
sought to evade an obligation. I’efore the lieirs 
•tre required to pay, the claimant luu.st make 
formal proof in court of his claim. In xi. 31, 
ki:., we have further regulation.s on the matter. 
The heirs may, if they like, instead of (laying 


the debt, resign the whole inheiitanee to tlie 
debtor. 

If this is right we sliall have for ae5o/cdS in 
V. 5 to read arSoactr. Llntil a fresh examination 
of the stone is made it is however improbahl.- 
that .my s^itisfactory interpretation will he 
fonnil. 

^ Bannai k. d/VAeiTFs-ai : P,n. dpreir- ; 


KaTTlH’- 
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(X.) 

1 . I, etc. — 0 ? K iXevdep^ rj fieWy avirifLoiXfiv, irpo ptj diyev. 

ai Se K ayp, /caTaBiKaK(TaTQ> tw eXevdepco BeKa (TTaT 7 ]pav<;, tm 
BcoXto rrevre on dyet, kuI BiKaKa-dro) 'X.aydaat ev raU rpial dp.e- 
pai<;. ai [Se] Ka pr) Xaydcry, /caTaBiKaBBino tw pev eXevOepo) 
aTartjpa, tS) BwXw Bap^vdt> ra? dpepa<t Fe/cdara^ Trptv Ka Xayncrp- 
TO) Be Kpovm Tov BiKaardv opvvvra xpivev. al B' dvvioiTO pi] 
ayev, tov BiKaaTav opvvvTa Kplvev, al prj UTroiroavioi paiTVi. 

Tlie question which the judge has to settle here is whether an illegal 
seizure of a slave has been made ; one party a.sserts it, the other denies it. 
This being a question of fact which the law does not know, the judge has to 
decide on oath, 'iiiiJess a 'tvit 7 i€S& 'ttiahcs a d celavcitiou. The passage itself gi\'es 
no clue to what the witness may be supposed to make a declaration about. It 
may be a witne.ss for the defendant who came ivith him and proves that a 
legal and peaceful transference took place, and not a violent seizure. It may 
also be a witness that the slave had been adjudged to the defendant in a 
court, in which case he was allowed to seize him.i*> It is possible that he is a 
witness of the plaintiff who was present, and who was called on {ivipaprypo- 
pai in Attic law) to bear witness to the as.sault. At present we have how- 
ever no other instance of this kind of paprvpla in this law. The fact that 
the judge must follow his evidence shows that he is formal evidence of the 
same kind as that in the other cases. 

If however the agreement has not been made before witnesses, then it 
lias to be proved in some other way. The witnesses are here too formal 
witnesses summoned beforehand for the exjiress purpose of witnessing the 
agreement. 

1. 14, etc. at Be Ka pwXij o pev eXevdepov, o Be BcdXov, Kaprovai} epev 
. . . t“ eXevOepov uiroiraviosvTt. al Be k dvirl BwXa paXim-Ti 
TTMviovTes fov FeKaTepo<; epev, at pev Ka paiTV; tnro’Treovl} , Kwrd 
TOV paiTvpa BiKaBBev at Be k ij dvrroTepoi’i (iTroirfovlcovTi *] 
pTjSarepw, tov BiKaaTav opvvvTa Kplvev. 

This, as Zittelmann points out, is a ‘ contravindicatio.’ Each party 
maintains a positive plea : each says that the slave is his : he does not 
simply say ‘the slave is not yours’ but ‘the slave is mine.’ The paiTvpe^ 
are witnesses to some formal action or agreement on which the possession is 
grounded, c.g. if the slave had gone to one of the parties on the division of 
his father’s property the /xatrupe? who were present would give their 
evidence ; unless the other party can produce a title at least as ^ood, there 
is no cause to go on with the case. 


i. r,5.—Thu Se vfViKanivu /cal tIv KaTaKft/ifny Hyofri Hraroy ifxfv. 
“ C. anil Bii. 3ttoi 
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If however he brings witnesses to assert that they were present as 
formal witnesses when the slave was transferred to him legally by a sale or 
as a present, then as both sides have a title the judge must decide which is 
the best. This may be a very simple matter : it may be merely a question 
of date, but for such matters witnesses are not used, the judge has to decide 
on oath. This passage, interpreted by the others, shows certainly the nature 
of fiaiTvpe^ and the way in which they were used. 

Only one passage remains; it is one which has been frequently mis- 
understood. 


(XI.) 

ii. Id. — at Ka Tav eXevOepav eirnrepijraL oiirrjv^- aKevovTo<i KaSeard, 
hsKa GTaTppav<; /caTaaTaaet, ai (nroTrcovioi paiTV^. 

If ho seduces a frcewoman, who is in the charge of a relation, hr 
shall pay ten staters, if a witness declares. 

It is not quite clear whether the passage refers to seduction or to secret 
marriage. The peculiarity of the case is that the woman is in the keeping 
of a /caSecTTy?, i.e. obviously not of a father, brother or mother. Tlu' 
punishment is a tine to be paid to the /caSeo-r?;?. The KaBea-rt]^ then in 
order to recover damages for the loss of chastity has to prove his right to sue. 
The witness is not a witness to prove the injury : no witness has been 
required in the preceding cases. We must suppose that the charge of the 
woman has been formally assigned to the relation before witnesses ; otherwise 
he has none of the legal rights and privileges of guardianship. Cf. ix. 50. 

I think then it may be considered proved that in this code the word 
pahvpe<s refers to formal witnesses of processual or contractual acts : there is 
no single case where it refers certainly to evidence which is brought to settle 
disputed points of fact. 

In other early systems of law this seems to be the common and regular 
meaning of the word. What we call evidence, the attempt to get at the 
truth of an event by the sworn statement of any one who may have any 
accidental knowledge bearing on the event, is of late growth. It was of 
course not unknown, but it was unregulated and not much confidence was 
attached to it. In the early German codes we can distinguish between 
‘te.stes’ or zeugcn, and ‘probatio.’ In the earliest codes the word testis is 
nearly always, if not universally, applied to formal witnesses to processual acts 
or contracts. It is also used of the evidence of neighbours or members of 
the community to matters of common notoriety, such as the ownership of 
land. The two uses are closely akin : the title to freedom or property 
depended on the record of the community to which all belonged, and all 
members of it, especially the oldest, were always liable to be summoned as 
testes or zeugen of this : it was so to speak one of their public duties. On 


C. iirfKip€Taio <p€vaK€voyTos. 
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the other hand, in cases of murder or robbery and generally speaking of facts, 
in the early codes testes are never summoned to prove : they are only used 
to prove the mannitio and other similar acts. According to the earliest 
German law, if a question of fact remained to be decided witnesses were not 
used : the regular procedure was by ordeal, trial by combat or the purgatory 
oath. On the other hand, just as at Gortyn, witnesses are frequently used to 
prove formal acts, such as a summons or a sale, and the codes are full of 
reference to these witnesses. It is only necessary to quote a few passages to 
illustrate this. For the summons to court which occupies such an important 
place in Roman and Attic law, cf. Lex Sal. 1. 2. et ille qui aliura mannit 
cum testibus ad domum illius ambulare debet. 

Ih. Ivii. — Ibi duodecim testes eruut qui per siiigulas vices ties jiirati 
dicant, quod ibidem fuerunt ubi rachineburgii jiulicaverunt ut aut ad ineo 
ambiilaret aut fidem de conparibus faceret.' * 

For the case of a slave who lias to be produced 1o answer a charge cf. 

Lex Rib. xxx. 11. — Quod si ... . fuga lapsus fuerit, ad placitum veniens 
(dominus) cum tribus testibus in harario conjurat, quod servus illi, quern ad 
igneum representare debuerat, e.xtra ejus voluntate f^uga lap.sus sil. 

The testes here prove not the flight of the slave, but the oatli of the 
master. For witnesses to a sale cf. 

Lex Rib. lix. — Si cpiis altori aliquid vendcrit et emptor testamentum 
vindicioriis accipere voluerit, et in mallo hoc facere voluerit, precium in 
piaesente tradat, et rem accipiat, et testamentum publici conscribatur. 
Quod si parva res fuerit, septem testibus firmetur, si autem magna duodeeiru 
roboretur. 

Et si quis in posterum hoc refragare vel fal.seio voluerit, a testibus 
convincatur. 

Here there is a written document, but the procedure is obviously the 
same ; the older procedure is shown in a passage that hdlows on this ; 

Ih. lx.— Si quis villain aut vineam vel quamlihet possossiuuculam ab 
alio comparaverit, et testamentum accipere non potuerit, si mediocre.s res est, 
cum (! testibus, et si parva, cum tres, quod si magna, cum 12 ad locum 
tradicionis cum totidem numero pucros accedat, et sic cis praesentibiis 


” In the oldest of the code.s, the Lex Saliea. 
tills distinction is preserved almost without ex- 
ception. An apparent exception, ii. 13, is not 
a real one, for though testes are referred to in 
connection with the prohatio, the point that 
they prove is ‘ quod votivus fnit,’ i.e. a solemn 
act of consecration. Similar is xxxiii. 2: ‘.Si 
quis eervnin iloinesticum signnin hahentem fnra- 
verit ant occiderit, qui ad venationeni nian- 
siietns est et hoe per testihns fuerit adprohatnin 


quod cum dominus situs in veuationem habit - 
isset.’ The tc.ste.s prove not the act of tlicft 
hitt the conditiott of the stag. 

xxxvi. Si quis hotno ex quolibet qnadiii- 
pedera domesticum occistts fuerit et hoc per 
testibus fuerit adprobatnni,’ is a real exceptioti. 
As is ai^o ix. 8. ‘-i convinetns euni fuerit ad 
testibu-s.' At least one of the MSS. honevci 
adds ill the first case the words ‘ qitod non 
solnerit.' 
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pi’etiuni tradat et possessioiies accipiat, et umcuic{ue de parvolis alapes done! 
et torquet auriculas, ut ei in postiuodum testimonium praebeant. 

With the local variations we have here formal witnesses called to prove 
the title. Just however as in (VII.) ix. 51 if witnesses could not be got the 
matter was decided by oath, so the clause continues — 

Si autem testes non potuerit admanire, ut ei testimonium praebeant, 
turn rem suam cum 3 sibi'^ cum 7 cum sacramentis interpositione sibi studeat 
cvindicare. 

It he cannot get witnesses to prove the original transfer he does not prove 
possession by witnesses but by oath with the oath of others. This oatb of 
ihe ‘ eideshelfer ’ is of course in some ways evidence : but it is never spoken 
ot as ‘testes ’ ‘ zeugen and is quite different in its origin. 

In one of the Capitularies of Chlodovicus is a long paragi’aph giving 
regulations for discovering a murderer ; in the Lex Salica, xliii., regulations 
for discovering who is guilty when a man rvas killed in ‘ contuberuio ’ : in 
neither case is there any mention of ‘ testes.’ The procedure is to find out 
the people against whom there is 2}rima facie ground for suspicion and then 
make them clear themselves by an oath. Testes are not used to prove facts 
unless they have before the fact been deliberately summoned by one of the 
parties to witness his action. The best account of it is given by Brunner, who 
says: “The proof by witness (Zeugenbeweis) had in the old German law a 
much smaller application than in modern law. Accidental knowledge did 
not suffice to form the legal character of a witness. Had any one the most 
minute knowledge of the matter in dispute he could not appear as witness 
if he had not been at the time led hi/ the j/arties to the action in question 
in order tv yicc ecidence if necessary}^ Besides these witnesses in the strict 
sense, w'ho i.e. are ‘ led ’ (gezogen) formally to confirm legal acts, and so may 
be called ‘ geschiiftszeugen,’ there were known only the ‘ gemeindezeugen ’ who 
gave testimony to conditions and actions which were notorious in the place 
or community, in their character as neighbours or members of the same 
country. The proof of judicial acts, which in later times meets us as a 
special form of evidence legally distinguished, was in the oldest period 
given, not as ‘ Dingzeugniss ’ by the judge and the Schuffnf'^ but simply 
by the party with the help of the ordinary proof.” 

In the Anglo-Saxon laws the word witness is without exception used in 
a similar sense : it means those who were present at a contract or sale, in 
order to be witnesses of it, r.g. ‘Let no man exchange any property without 
the witness of the reeve, or of the mass-priest, or of the land-lord, or of the 
“ herderc ” or of other un-lying men.’ 

Sc. ‘ sive ’ (,a» i>i Codex B). Contract this nith ix. 32. 

This passage is quoted from Beaunuvnoii, Brunner, Eiitskliuivj dcr Schtcunjerichle. 

xwix. 57 : ‘Nus tesinoins combien qu'il seust Cf. also Hr. Geschichtc <h-s Dcvkchcii Kechfti, ii. 
lie le ooze uc soloit rien valoir, s’il n’estoit ap- 392, &c. 
pek'S des parties a le ooze fere proprement per Aeth. i. 10. 

porter tesmonage de lo ooze ijui fell fete dc so 
mestier.s e.stoit.' 
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‘ Aud let every man, with their witnesses, buy and sell every of the 
chattels that he may buy or sell, either in a “ burh” or in a wapentake ; and 
lot every of them, when he is first chosen as witness, give the oath that he 
never, neither for love, nor for fear, will deny any of those things of which 
he was witness, nor declare any other thing in witness, save that alone which 
ho saw or heard : and of such sworn men, let there be at every bargain two 
or three as witnesses. And he who rides in quest of any cattle, let him 
declare to his neighbours about what he rides, and when he come home, let 
him also declare with whose witness he bought the cattle.’ 

‘ And let no one buy anything above the value of four pence, either 
living or lying, unless he have the true witness of four men, be it within a 
burh, be it in the country. For if it then be attached and he have no sure 
witness, let there be no vouching to warranty, but let his own be rendered 
to the proprietor.’ -® 

It is a peculiarity of the old English law that the witnesses are an 
official body of men appointed once for all from whom all witnesses for each 
suit are to be taken. They have to prove not only legal actions to which 
they are witness, but generally ownership or title to property ; they are the 
records of all transfer of property, their declaration is legal proof. In no 
case however do witnesses prove actions, such as robbery or murder ; it is 
not till the Norman law has supplanted the English that the word witness is 
used in this sense. 

In Icelandic law a similar distinction is made. Witnesses (vatterd) are 
used and required in all ceremonial actions. On the other hand the truth 
ol doubtful points of fact is determined by a sworn committee of enquiry 
((piijjr) who occupy a position something between that of a jury and of 
witnesses. The word vatterd is restricted in its use just as is fiairv^;, zeugen, 
gewittness or testis. 

In Roman law there is abundant evidence that this was the original 
meaning of the word ‘testis’ and its derivatives. It is only necessary to 
refer to the words of the XII. Tables ‘Si in jus vocat, ito. Ni it, ante- 
stamino igitur eum capito.’ The word testimonium and all the proceedings 
connected with the making of a will are simply an instance of the regular 
procedure with ‘ testes.’ The Litis Contest atw is the calling on those present 
in court to bear witness to the proceedings. 

At Athens it is interesting to notice that the law of evidence never 
really progressed. As is well known in a hiKaa-r^piov there was no examina- 
tion of witnesses, all that could be done was to read out the fiapTvplai 
that had been heard in the (iveiKpici^, Of course these pLupTvpe^ were in 
later times called with a view to the later proceedings before the BiKuarat 
and were no longer confined to witnesses to formal acts, but the old rule w^as 
maintained that p^aprvpiai belonged to the preliminary and formal proceedings. 
This is also shown by the rule which excluded slaves and women from giving 


Edgar, t:/u2>p. ti. 


Cnut. 24. 


Bnms. i. 1. 
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evidence. At Rome this custom was broken through at an early period ; 
witnesses were freely heard and examined by the judex. 

It appears then that in all our earliest authorities we have no 
record of witnesses used as now of casual spectators who are required to give 
evidence which may throw light on the matter in dispute. On the other 
hand the old laws are full of regulations with regard to these formal witnesses. 
The distinction of the two kinds is that while according to modern notions 
the statement of a witness is something to be weighed, of which the 
credibility and importance has to be estimated, the statement of the formal 
witness is for the time absolute proof of the fact to which he has been 
witness. The procedure belongs of course chiefly to the period before the 
introduction of writing. It was soon superseded by written records and 
written contracts. When this was done the words for witness got a moie 
extended use. It is therefore only in the oldest authorities, the English 
codes, the Lex Salica,-’ the Scandinavian authorities and the Gortyniaii code 
that we can expect to find the word used with its one meaning alone ; in 
them as a matter of fact and in them alone the words are used only in this 
technical sense. 

The fact then that when the St/cao-ra? BiKcl^ei he has to do so Kara 
fia^Tvpavi, is not a reason for supposing that the real trial took place at 
this stage ; fiaprvpia in its technical sense was as in other laws confined to 
the purely formal procedure, which is to be distinguished from the real 
settlement of a disputed point by bringing the minds of one or more men 
to weigh opposing evidence or pleas. The production of the papTvpiai was 
like the production of signed contracts or official records of a transaction in 
a modern court. The proof of a payment by p-uprvpe^ was like prool’ by 
producing a receipt to a bill, 

2. Oaths. 

The second characteristic in the preliminary procedure is that it 
may be uTrwp.oTov. In order to understand this it is necessary to 
draw attention to a distinction of great importance in the wording of the 
code, which has been ignored by Zittelmann. In the code we must distin- 
guish between two kinds of oaths. There is the oath by wliich the formal 
assertions of witnesses or of either of the parties to a suit are supported. 
We do not know whether witnesses and pleaders were always obliged to take 
an oath, probably the opponent could always require them to do su ; this 
oath is referred to in the expression op^twrepo?. Quite distinct from this is 
the oath by which after the charge or plea has been formally established the 
accused clears himself; this is the purgatory oath so common in German 
law, and is closely akin to the opKo^ in the Trpd/cXijcrts eh opKov of Attic 
law.-® This is always referred to as airbp.o&ai. When the pleas on both 
sides had been made, the usual course was for the judge to take an oath and 


-- For the Le.x Salica see however Brunner, ^ On the ttp^kAtjctis eis SpKov see an article in 
op. cit. ii. 394-5. This volume did not appear the Classical Review, Feb. 1893. 
till after the above was wTitten. 
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then decide the puiut of dispute whicli remained. In some cases however the 
law says that this shall he decided not by argument belbre a sworn judge 
but by the solemn oath of the accused. This is clearly quite distinct 
from the oath by which the witnesses confirm their statement ; as the dis- 
tinction however has not been noticed I must justify it by referring to the 
various passages. 

The meaning of op/ctwre/ao? is determined by the fact tliat, in three ol 
the four places where it occurs, it is used of fiaiTvpei; : it is used to confirm 
their statement and that of the rrarty. 

These passages are : — 

Fr. B d etc. — tinrov K\]fi]ioirov k’ovov to p,ev vvvaTov irTtBieOffai, o 

eyparrai • ai he Ka TeTvdxrji p.!; vvvai'ov y eirihieOOai, KaXyv 
ctvTt p.aiTvpa>v hvSjv ev T«t? irevTe, ul heixaei, ott;} Ky, k opKidarepov 
ypyv avTov Kal tov<{ pi,anvpav<; al e-rrehieTO y e-TryXevae i) eKiiXy 
heiKcrieov. 

If it dies or he is not able to pursue it, he shall call him before two 
witnesses within five days whether he will show it where it 
is, and he himself shall be on his oath and the witnesse.s, 
whetiier he pursued it or called him to show it. 

Ami in the passage quoted above (III.) : — 

iii. 4 -I. — al rewot yvvd Kspevovaa eireXeyaai rm uvhpl eVt areyav uvti 
panvpcov rpoSiv — 6pKi(0Tep(o<; S' epev KaheaTav<i fca'i toj? 
pacTvpav^, al eTryXeyaav. 

In the case of a slave it is KopKicorepop epev top i-n-eXeya-aira Kal tw? 
pairvpap^. 

It is quite clear that in both cases the oath here referred to is one 
which accompanies and confirms the plea and the witnesses who support it. 
Whether or not they were always put to the oath we cannot say ; or, if the rule 
varied, what it was that fixed it for each case. It is not the oath of purgation 
which belongs to a subsequent stage ; we may suppose that if one party stated 
his case with the evidence of the procedure witnesses, his opponent could 
require that he should be compelled to make the statements on oaths : if he 
did so they were proved, if not they fell to the ground. The oath however 
did not as a rule complete the case, it only confirmed the grounds on which 
it was begun ; it took place at the same time as the fiuiTvpia and was iiart 
of it. 

The other case is more difficult. The law is giving the fines to be paid 
ill cases of rape ; the last clauses of the chapter refer to rape on a slave-o-irl 
by her own master. 

ii. 11. epOohthtap ScoXap ai KcipTei hapLuauiTOj huo axaTypap^i Kaxa^ 
cTTaael, ai he Ka hehofipa/iipav vreh dpipap, ojSeXop, al he k hv 
pvktI So’ o/9eX<5v9, opKiutrepap h’ epep r dp hwXap. 
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If he forcibly violates a slave-girl who belongs to the house, he shall 
pay two staters, if [he violates] by day one who has been (already) 
overpowered, one obol, but if it be at night, two obols, and the 
slave-girl shall he on her oath. 

In order to determine the meaning of this we must see in what this case 
differs from the others just preceding where there is no such provision. The 
preceding clauses relate to violence offered to a free man or woman, a woman 
who is in the charge of one who is not a citizen, or a slave {FoiKea^i — Foticeav), 
presumably one belonging to some one else ; the evdoBiBla S(o\a differs from 
the other cases in that she is completely in the power of her master. In all 
the other cases the suit would be brought by the guardian or husband of the 
freewoiuan, or by the master of the slave. This is shown clearly by a com- 
parison of iii. 45, etc., where the TrdtrTa? in the case of a slave takes the place 
of the KaSearai. The slave-girl then who is violated by her own master has 
naturally’ no one who can bring a suit or through whom she can obtain 
redress. To remedy this the law especially directs that she should be 
permitted to lay a charge against him herself, and support it by an oath. 
The accused would of course be allowed to clear himself by oath or in some 
other way. It is sufficiently extraordinary that at this early period a slave 
should be allowed to bring an action against her own master and apparently 
exact damages ; the statement however is so clear that we must accept it. 
It is impossible to agree with Zittelmann in his explanation that the oath of 
the woman in this case, like an oath of purgation, decided the matter, and 
was followed by the condemnation : this affords no explanation of the 
fact that it applies only to the ivdohihla hdoXa, and is unconnected 
with the other uses of the word opKieorepo^. As we shall see in all the 
undoubted cases where an oath absolutely ends the proceedings and is 
followed by judgment, the oath is taken by the accused, and the word 
dirop.ocrai is used. 

The following instances are undoubted cases of the purgatory oath : 
in not one of them is the word 6pKicoTepo<i used. 

iii. 6. — The matter in question is that an accusation is brought against 
a woman who is separated from her husband, of having taken away some 
property that belongs to him. If she acknowledges the charge, she is to pay 
a fine of five staters : it then continues. 

(bv Be K iKaavirgariTai, BiKaKaai rdv yvvaiK d.Tro/ioo'ai rdv '’Apregiv 
Trap’ ' AgvKXaiov Trap’ rdv roKaiav. on Be ri<; k dirop.ocrdva'g 
TrapiXg, rrevre a’Targpav'i Karaaraael Kal to Kpeo’i avr&v. 

With regard to that which she denies, he shall pass judgment that 
the women deny it on oath by Artemis near the Amyclaean near 
the Bow-woman. And whatever he takes away from her after she 
has denied it on oath he shall pay five staters and the value. 

H.S. — VOL. XIII. F 
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Here we should have expected to find ; whatever she denies, on that he 
shall decide on oath (ofivovTa Kpiveiv). The procedure in which the accused 
takes the oath is the substitute for the procedure by trial before a sworn 
judge. Judgment was given in this form : she shall deny it on oath, or 
pay. A later passage quoted above (V. xi. 46) gives further details with 
regard to the oath. It must be taken within twenty days, in the presence 
of the judge, and witnesses are to be present to read exactly the details of the 
charge of which she is to clear herself. 

ii. 36. — The next passage is equally clear. The case is : a man has 
caught an adulterer ; according to the regular procedure he has warned the 
relatives. They, or the man himself, bring an action against the aggrieved 
husband accusing him of unlawful imprisonment {B(o\a>cra6ai). Again, 
instead of ordering that the judge shall take an oath and decide the matter, 
the law orders that the husband (who is now become the accused) shall clear 
himself by oath. 

ai Be tea irccvy BtoXaurddOai, ofiocrai tov eXovra tS) TrevTrjKovraaTaT'tjpco 
Kal '7rXiovo<; Trevrov avTov, flv avra FeKuaTOV iirapiopevov, tS> B’ 
d^eTaipco rpiTov avrov, tm Be fol/ceo^ tov irdcfTav arepov aiirov 
pof^tovT eXev, BeoXmo'dddai Be pij. 

But if he contends that he has enslaved him, let him swear who seized 
him, in the case of fifty staters and more with four others, each 
one calling curses on himself ; in the case of one who is not a 
full citizen, with two others ; in the case of a slave, the master 
with one other, that he took him in adultery and did not seize 
him as a slave. 

The peculiar interest of this passage is that it is the only mention in 
Greek law of the ‘ eideshelfer ’ so common in German law. As a single 
instance which gives also the different number of oaths required for a free- 
man or a slave, we may quote Lex Rup. xvii. ; Si quis hominem per noctem 
latenter incenderit, 600 solidos culpabilis judicetur, et insuper damno et dila- 
tura restituat. Aut si negaverit, cum 72 jurit. 

Si servus hoc fecerit, 36 solidos culpabilis judicetur, et insuper damno et 
dilatura restituat. Aut si negaverit, dominus ejus cum 6 jurit. 

ix. 54.— In this passage which was quoted above (VII.) we find that 
if a man tries to recover a debt and has no witnesses to prove it, then the 
defendant is allowed to clear himself by an oath. 

These are all the passages in the law' where the word dirop,6a-ai is used ; 
it is clear that in xi. 28 d-n-dp-orov must refer to this procedure and not to the 
oaths which are leferred to under the word opKiooTepo’i. In all these cases 
the procedure by oath is a substitute for trial before a sworn judge. 


Compar. ad loc. 
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If the period of fiapTvpiai is passed, if both pleas are established and 
there remains a point of fact to settle, then instead of deciding it on his oath 
the law hi some cases orders the judge to pass judgment at once, the judgment 
taking the form that the defendant shall clear himself of the charge by oath, 
irr pay the penalty required by the law. 

Here, as in deciding KaTo, pairvpav<;, the magistrate is only carrying out 
the letter of the law ; there is no occasion for him to use his own discretion. 
Hence he does not have to take an oath. The procedure by oath belongs to 
the department of the unsworn judge, just as at Athens the TrpoKXrjaLt; takes 
place before the ap-x^cov not the Si/caarppiov. and in Rome an oath, if taken, is 
before the praetor not the jude.x.-' 

The characteristic of the jrrocedure in this stage is then that it is con- 
fined to that part of the trial in which there is no subject for decision to 
which the letter of the law cannot be applied mechanically. There is 
excluded from it all decisions on matters of right which the law does not 
decide, or the amount of a penalty which the law does not ordain, or a ques- 
tion of fact which is not decided by formal witnesses or by a purgatory 
oath of the defendant. These must be decided by the judge on 
his oath. 

The law gives us little information as to procedure before the judge 
when on his oath, just for the reason that this action of the judge began where 
the operation of the law ceased. 

As the law did not settle that point, he decided it absolutely according 
to his own opinions, with the single safeguard that he swore to do so honestly. 
This of course is just as was the case with the Athenian BiKacrraL There 
is one expression in the law which though perhaps accidental is useful. In 
one passage instead of the formula opLvvvra Kpiveiv, it is said that the judge 
shall swear (o^oo-at). The question is one of theft: the thief ‘shall pay ten 
staters, and the thing double, whatever the judge swear that he has taken it ’ 
(ort K 6 ^iKacrra^ opoaei crwea-aaKo-at). (hi. 15.) Kow we find that in 
English manorial law, if there was a dispute to be decided, it was decided by 
a court of twelve men on their oath ; the decision or verdict is expressed 
in the form : the court say on their oath that so and so is the case ; the 
answer to the plea is the sworn statement of the court, whether it be on a 
question of law or one of fact. What this court says, that is law or is fact; 
so we may conclude tha’ at Gortyn if the matter came before a sworn judge, 
he was no longer bound by witnesses, but on his own knowledge prior to the 
case, or on any other source of information he could get by inquiry of any 
kind, he gives his decisions on the pleas ra p,a>\i6p.eva). The judgment 

is absolute, no reasons are given. 

I do not think then that there can be any doubt that the distinction of 
procedure from which we started is strictly analogous to that in pirc and 
in jiidicio. If this is granted we have a most interesting illustration of the 
development of this distinction. It is I believe the only example that we 


Diij. xxxix. 3. 
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have of the maintenance of the distinction of procedure with unity of 
person. Here alone the actual trial is before the magistrate, who also 
receives and arranges the pleas and give orders for the execution of the law. 
At Rome and Athens in historical times the trial was not before the 
magistrate ; we are however told that in both states the magistrates had 
originally tried the whole case. As Aristotle says,"® Kvpioi 8 ^a-av xat rat 
StKat avToreXett Kpiveiv /cal ov^ u/arrep vvv irpoava/cpiveiv (oi ap'^ovret)- 
At Sparta civil cases were always tried by the Ephors alone. The discovery 
of this Cretan code justifies us in asserting that in early times this was the 
general if not the universal rule among the Latin and Hellenic races, at 
least for civil cases. 

A careful analysis of the cases however shows also that the dis- 
tinction of procedure in this form in civil cases was comparatively modern, 
and was subsequent to the introduction of written law s. The law expressly 
requires the judge to decide without oath only in those cases where the 
written law is there to guide him. If, e.g., in an assault the fact is ever so 
clear, the judge cannot pass judgment without oath unless the law says what 
the penalty is to be ; if there is no written law the punishment or fine 
must be assessed by some one speaking authoritatively instead of the law. 
If the law regulating succession to property was not written, in order to give 
a judgment some one must have solemnly stated w'hat the law wms. In 
Germany, as we know, this was provided for. In every tribe there were stated 
‘ Urtheil-finder ’ who under different names and in different ways gave judgment 
on each case. When the laws were written a special clause was sometimes 
added that the law-giver should speak in accordance with the new code. 
Generally, if not always, the judgment had to receive the assent of the 
whole people; almost always the judgment-giver was different from the 
magistrate who presided and before whom the case was brought, and who 
executed the judgment. 

So far as our information goes, in Greece this duty of ‘ giving-dooms ’ 
was performed by the magistrate, the king was in this point the mouthpiece 
of the people ; so it is in Homer and so we are told it was in Attica. When 
by the side of the king and archon thesraothets were introduced it seems 
as if they not only had to lay down the law, i.e. state the Oeapoi, but also 
as magistrates heard the suit from the beginning and executed the law. 
The magistrate who tried the case was himself the recorder of the law and 
customs of the city. There was no authoritative order which he was obliged 
to obey. There could not then be a distinction of procedure between that 
part of the trial where he acted as the administrator of a law delivered by 
others, and that in which he decided doubtful questions of fact or equity. 
The distinction of procedure then at Athens dates from the time of Draco ; 
it was from his time specially enjoined that henceforth the magistrates should 
judge according to the laws : if they did not an appeal was allowed to the 
Council. Now the laws could not decide the whole of a case : they could not 


At. ’A0. IIoA. ill. 
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always say whether a fact had happened or not, nor did they, we may he sure, 
provide a penalty for every crime or foresee every disputed question of 
ownership. Points of equity then on which the laws did not provide a 
purely formal means of deciding, and points of fact which were not decided 
by the formal method of oath or ordeal, would as before be decided by the 
magistrates at their discretion speaking as ‘ Urtheil-finder ’ ; in points where 
the law guided they would act as executive magistrates, carrying out the laws 
and strictly bound under penalty to obey them. From the time of Draco to 
the time of Solon Attic civil procedure must have been in the same stage as 
that which we find at Crete. The introduction of a large court pf jurymen 
Solon borrowed from the criminal procedure and by so doing took away from 
the magistrates the last power of acting as judges that remained to them. 

The whole procedure in criminal matters was quite different ; in them 
undoubtedly from the earliest times the judgment was given by the people or 
their representatives, the Council. Criminal matters are those in which an 
injury is done to the whole community. Murder especially was treated in 
this way ; not only because the community was injured by the lawlessness, 
but because bloodshed involves religious impurity. I do not propose to enter 
into a discussion of criminal procedure here, it will be sufficient to point out 
that we have sufficient evidence that at Gortyn as elsewhere cases of this 
kind were decided in a popular court. When an adoption took place, it had 
to be proclaimed in the market-place before the whole body of citizens. 
It was a public act concerning all. Now if to be valid it had to take place 
in this manner it must at one time have required the express assent of the 
citizens, an assent which could have been refused. But if the assent was 
required to an act of this kind, it must have belonged to the same assembly 
of the people to determine whether any action was an injury to them, i.e. 
whether it was a crime, and if so what penalty was to be exacted. Here 
then the people themselves were the judgment-givers, not the magistrate. 
In the murder trial in Homer it is the yepovre? who give judgment : when 
the evayet? at Athens were tried, they were brought before a court of 300. 
In Draco’s laws we have the earliest direct and clear reference to the 
distinction between the two parts of the procedure : SiKa^eiv Be too? 

/dao-tXea? ahi&v <f)6vov rj \edv rt? airiaTai tov ffov^XeucravTa- too? Be 
e^eTa<; Btayvaivai. 

J. W. Headlam. 


=* a.I.J. i. 61. 
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CACUS ON A BLACK-FIGURED VASE. 

The Aslmiolean Museum lias recently acquired an interesting small 
amphora (height m. ’29) which Mr. Arthur Evans was fortunate enough to 
discover when excavating in the cemetery of Terranova ^ (Gela) in Sicily. 
It is of somewhat late date, perhaps about B.c. -500, but certainly much 
earlier than the destruction of Gela by the Carthaginians in B.C. 405. Mr. 
Evans has kindly handed over the publication to me. 

There is a feature worthy of mention in the technique of the vase. No 
red is used, hut white appears, especially on the side on which Herakles is 
represented, being used for the basis on which the foot of Herakles rests, 
and part of his lyre : also there are white spots on the wreath of the Satyr of 
the other side. 

A coloured plate of this vase will he published in my forthcoming 
Catalogue, of Vases in the Ashmolean MuseHin, (PL I. A). Meantime I here 
print a rough engraving of the designs of it ; since it seems to deserve 
a more lengthy discussion tlian is alLiwed by the plan of the Catalogue, 

I consider that on the two sides of the amphora we have representations 
of two scenes in the adventure of Herakles - and Cacus, not however treated 
in the serious vein of mythological representation, but in the lighter vein of 
comedy. This adventure of Herakles is so familiar to scholars from its 
treatment by Livy and Virgil, Ovid and Propertius, that it is needful only to 
briefly sketch it. It is discussed in utmost detail in Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 
2270 — 2290 (Peter). Herakles when returning from Spain with the oxen 
of Geryones fell asleep on the spot which afterwards became the site of Rome, 
and let the oxen graze. The spot was haunted by Cacus, a giant dwelling in 
a cave near by. He stole some of the cattle, and that their hoof- marks 
might not betray the theft dragged them backwards by the- tail into his 
cave. Awakening, Herakles missed the oxen, but could not ascertain their 
hiding-place until they themselves betrayed it by lowing. Herakles forced 
his way into the cave, according to one version, by tearing down a tree 
which stood over it and so making his way down to it. Cacus was slain bv 
his club, and the cattle liberated. Such is the general story, told with great 
variety of detail by various writers. Furtwangler (Rosoher, p. 2251) 

’ The grave was vaulted, of oval form, made the fellow to the above, 
of cement, not terra-cotta, and contained a - I use the form Herakles r.ither than Her- 
akeleton interment. It had been partially dis- cules advisedly, becau.se we have to do with a 
turbed, and only fragments were found of an- Greek or Graecized mvth. 
other small amphora, in size, shape and style 
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observes that this story, so important in Roman history and poetry, is 
illustrated by only one ancient monument, a medallion of Antoninus Pius 
in which we see Cacus lying dead before his cave, and Herakles receiving 
the homage of the inhabitants of the district : but a few gems and one vase 
arc regarded by Peter (Roscher, p. 2288) as belonging also to this legend. 
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On one side of our vase we see Cacus ■* •* dragging the oxen by their tails 
into a sort of shed, on the top of which reclines a Satyr, w'ho with his flutes 
tries to drown the sound of their lowing. On the other side stands Herakles, 
his foot on a basis, which one is almost tempted to regard as the roofless 
walls of the shed which he has demolished, w'hile he sings to the lyre a 
hymn of victory. 

In place of the cave of Cacus we find in our representation an ordinary 
cattle-shed. Perhaps this may show some variety in the legend : but the 
presence of the satyr suggests another explanation. We may have elements 
taken direct from the stage, from some play in which the adventure of 
Herakles and Cacus was represented in the form of a parody. 


* Frbhner, MidaUlons, p. 56 ; Eoscher, p. 2400) shows that such boots are worn not only 
2289. by Hermes, but by Apollo and Peleus ; the 

•* Cacus is girt with a sword, and wears high supposed wings are only a flap, 
boots. The latter are not winged ; Roscher (p. 
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Dlimmler has already observed ® that, some features in a variety of early 
red-figured vases have an air of parody. He instances the noteworthy vase 
of Hieron® in which Odysseus and Diomedes each carry a figure of Pallas, 
and another vase of Epictetus' in which the adventure of Herakles with 
Busiris is treated in a comic vein. He is disposed to see in each case the 
influence of the Sicilian comedy, of which Epicharmus is the chief repre- 
sentative. Epicharmus and his contemporary Phormis introduced into 
Syracuse in the palmy days of Oelon and Hieron ® a new kind of play, which 
consisted of a parody or farcical representation of some god or hero, The 
Weddinff of Hebe, The Shipwrecked Odysseus, and the like. Herakles de- 
picted as a glutton and profligate was a favourite figure in his plays ; and 


I '.I ' 
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the Satyr also probably appeared in them frequently : in fact a somewhat 
close resemblance of them to the satyric dramas of Athens is stront^ly 
suspected. ° 

The weak point of Diimmler’s argument arises from the purely Attic 
character of the severe r.f. vases in question. And clearly the name Hieron 
among the Athenian potters may be a mere coincidence, and not indicate in 


Bonner St%uliea, p. 89. 

Klein, ileistersiq p. 169. 

" Hid p. 10.3. 

** A date for Epicharmus is given bv the 


statement of Hesycliins that his literary career 
at Syracuse began six years before the Persian 
AVars, See Freeinan^s Sicily, ii. 283, 544. 
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his case Sicilian origin. Our vase however conies from Sicily, and is very 
probably of Sicilian manufacture; the notion therefore of the influence of 
Epicharmus in its case is more specious and attractive. Another vase in the 
Ashmolean Museum, a b.f. lekythus,® also from Gela, represents the Cercopes 
slung over the shoulder of Herakles much as in the Selinuntine metope ; 
but a male and a female figure are present, and give the group something 
of the air of a scene from a play. In this case also we might trace the 
influence of Epicharmus. In any case the vases would he about contem- 
porary W'ith him. 

The title of one iflay of Epicharmus, The Shijjw reeled Odysseus, ’OSvcrcreu<; 
uavayo^, carries our minds at once to a third Ashmolean vase, bought at the 
sale of the Branteghem Collection, and figured in the Ashmolean catalogue 
(PI. 26). On one side of this wonderful black-figured cup we see Odysseus, 
evidently a figure of the comic stage, with padding and phallus, sailing the 
sea on two amphorae joined neck to neck, while Boreas, whose head only 
appears, blows at him fi-om the right : on the other side an equally grotesque 
Odysseus meets Circe with her cup. This vase is said to have come from 
Thebes, and it bears a close resemblance to the vases from the Cabeiric 
temple of that city.^® We can therefore scarcely venture to connect it with 
Sicily and Epicharmus. The well-known vases published in the quarto 
plates of this Journal (PI. XIV.) which represent a chorus of men evidently 
intended to represent cocks or other birds more pi’obably reproduce scenes 
from early mummeries of Greece proper than of Sicily. Our Sicilian hlack- 
figured vases remain by far the most probable record of the comedies of 
Epicharmus ; and in their case it would be unnecessary scepticism to deny 
at least a probable connexion between the two. 

To return to the legend of Cacus. The scene of this adventure was 
localized at Rome ; the story was worked in as an important element in 
Roman early legendary history, and with it was associated the worship of 
Hercules in the Forum Boarium, and other important Roman cults ; so that 
to the poets and historians of Rome the myth was one of great interest ; 
and it is largely dealt with in Roman literature. The myth has usually^ been 
regarded as purely Italian ; but I think that the present vase is likely' to set 
it in a somewhat new light. 

It seems to me that the whole story of Hercules and Cacus is but 
another version of the adventure of the hero with Geryon. The ordinary 
Roman account makes the cattle concerned in the business those of Geryon. 
According to Propertius Cacus had like Geryon three heads.^^ According 
to one early Roman ver.sion the conqueror of Cacus was called not Hercules 
but Garanus. 

And one of the earliest and most interesting representations which have 
been referred to the adventure of Herakles and Geryon is really in all likeli- 


“ Catalogue, No. 249. “ Propertius, t. 9, 10. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 

Atkeii. ilitthcU. 1888, pi. 9 — 12 etc. The 287, TpiKi/trivov rTjpooyrja. Of course in art 
reverse is figured on p. 81 below. Geryon has three bodies as well as three heads 
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hood a representation rather of his adventure with Cacus. I speak of the 
interesting pedestal of a statue of Herakles found in Cyprus by Cesnola,^^ 
and adorned with a curious relief. The ground in the relief has three 
levels. On the uppermost is a three-headed dog, pierced by an arrow. On 
the midmost is Herakles advancing in a threatening manner with club 
upraised. On the lowest level is a herd of cattle, behind which, protecting 
them from the advancing Herakles, is the rude figure of a herdsman who 
holds under his arm a jialm or willow tree. The scene was regarded by 
Cesnola as the seizure of the herds of Geryou by Herakles in spite of the 



opposition of the herdsman Eurytion and his dog, and later writers have 
accepted this interpretation. But to this view there are strong objections. 
In the first place, it seems strange that in the Geryonic adventure Geryou 
himself should be wanting. And in the second place, those who consider 
the representation vi ill see that the herdsman does not use his tree as a 
weapon, but as a concealment for the oxen, who are clearly in a cave, while 
Herakles is outside the cave, and the dog on the hill out of which the cave 
is hollowed. 

Thus the tacts of the representation suit far better the story of Cacus 
than the story of Geryon, and it is suggested to us that the Cacus myth 


Cyprus, p. 136 ; cf. Roscher, p. 1635 ; Perrot, 
Phinicie et Gypre, p. 574. The unt in the text 


is from a block kindly .supplied by Mr. John 
Murray. 
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must have been in its original form Phoenician or Graeco-Phoenician ; 
although the name Cacus may have nothing to do with Phoenicia, and 
although it is likely that if the artist who made the sculpture had been 
asked the name of the herdsman, he would have answered ‘ Geryon.’ The 
three heads of Geryon are in this curious relief transferred to the dog 
Orthriis, who usually has but two. 

I do not propose to attempt to disentangle the threads of legend which 
have become thus knotted together. Only it seems that the fact that the 
•story of Gei-yon was at home in Sicily is of importance in the present 
connexion. According to the tale Ilerakles carried over to Sicily the oxen 
of Geryon and there wrestled with Eryx. There was at Agyrium in Sicily 
a temple of Geryon founded hy Herakles : and his myth was treated by the 
local poet, Stesichorus of Himera. To find the adventure of Herakles and 
Cacus depicted on a vase perhaps Sicilian is at once not a surprising fact, and 
a confirmation of the view that this legend is only a variety of the Geryonic 
legend. 

It has heen disputed how' far the legend of Geryon is Greek and how 
far Phoenician. I am strongly inclined to see in it at least a Phoenician 
element. In the course of his search for Geryon Herakles is said to have 
visited Libya, where he wrestled with Antaeus, and Egypt, where he slew 
Busiris. He set up the pillars which hounded the Mediterranean westwards 
and sailed the sea in a golden bowl. The home of Geryon was in the island 
Erytheia which was placed in the neighbourhood of the Phoenician colonies 
in Spain. Returning thence Herakles came to Tartessus, then through 
Gaul and Italy to Sicily. These exploits, and the route, are more appro- 
priate to the Tyrian sun-god than to the Greek hero ; and a denarius of 
Postumus of which the type is the conflict between Herakles and Geryon 
bears the inscription Herculi Gaditano, which shows clearly that some of the 
later Romans took the view I am advocating, for Hercules Gaditanus is 
surely Melkarth. The Cacus myth on the other hand has become the prey 
of the comparative mythulogists, and on linguistic and other grounds they 
regard it as one of the primitive Aryan myths. But there was no limit to 
the contamination of myths in antiquity; and it could raise no difficulty if 
we supposed that both Aryan and Semitic elements are comprised in the 
completed cycle of Geryonic legend. The Cyprian relief already cited seems 
to me strongly to support the at least partially Semitic origin of the myth. 

In the more genuinely Hellenic version of the cattle-stealing myth, it is 
Hermes not Cacus who is the thief, and Apollo not Herakles who is robhed. 
The story of the baby-thief Hermes is well known from the Homeric Hymn, 
and the allusion of Horace. It is illustrated hy an early vase (Baumeister, 
Benhiidlcr, p. 680) on which we see the young Hermes sitting in all the inno- 
cence of infancy in his cradle, and evidently denying the crime laid to his charge. 
On another early vase, probably of Ionian origin, from Caere, we have also 


Kiioi'c Mem. dell hist. ii. 1865, 1>1. 15. 
The vase is publislied by Helbig, whe interpret-s 


it as relating to the theft of Hermes. 
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representations from this myth. On one side of the vase is the infant Hermes 
in his cradle and o.xen in a cave, while on the other a youth is pursued by a 
winged deity, probably Hermes by Apollo. But Hermes as cattle-stealer did 
not become acclimatized in Greek art, while the other version in which the 
alternative sun-god Herakles drove off the cattle of Geryon or recovered his 
cattle from Cacus became fully incorporated in the Greek cycle of legends, 
and whether through Phoenician or Greek or other influence became current 
in Italy and SicilJ^ 

On the whole there are few Greek vases which have a greater interest 
for the Comparative Mythologist than that which is before us; and if in the 
light of it the tales of Greek mythology seem to change constantly in passing 
from country to country, and to he contaminated from various sides, this is a 
lesson which the growing science of Comparative Mythology is constantly 
impressing on us with greater and greater force. Only when associated 
with local cultus or embalmed in great works of poetry and art did ancient 
myth retain anything like a definite or permanent outline. 


PkUCY G.tRDNEl!. 
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ODYSSEUS AND KIRKE ON A BOEOTIAN VASE. 

[Plate IV.] 

The vase of which an illustration is given on Plate lY. is one that has 
lately heen acquired by the British Museum, and is in many ways of 
exceptional interest. It is a specimen of a peculiar class of local vases, 
which first became known through excavations made in 1888 on the 
site of the Kabeirion at Thebes. A full account of these excavations and 
their results was given by Dr. Winnefeld and other writers in the Athcnische 
Mittheilungen for 1888, Vol. xiii. pp. 81, 412 ff.^ 

The vase under discussion is not the only one of this kind in the 
Museum ; two similar vases were acquired in 1880, one of which is illus- 
trated in the Museum Catalogue of Teases (1893), p. 7u. These two vases 
(numbered B 77 — 8) are skyphoi of the same shape and technique as oui- 
present one, and bear designs of a very similar character, though not of such 
great interest. 

The remains of pottery discovered in the Kabeirion are not confined to 
this local class ; vases and fragments covered with plain black varnish were 
found, and a fair number of examples of Athenian pottery or imitations of the 
same, mostly with red figures. None of these however present such interest 
as the local fabric. The majority of the designs appear to have reference to 
the cult of the Kabeiroi, and are of a Dionysiac character ; many of them, 
as might be expected from the fact of their being found on the site of the 
temple, bear dedicatory inscriptions to the presiding deities.- 

The material is a tolerably fine clay of a reddish-yellow colour, on which 
the designs are painted with a dark varnish, varying- from yellow-brown to 
the deep shiny black of Attic vases of the best period. Occasionally, though 
not on our vase, accessory pigments of white and purple are employed for 
details ; incised lines are used pretty generally, but as a rule they are confined 
to the inner markings of figures, the outlines being painted ; in a few cases 
white paint takes the place of incised lines (as in Athcn. Mitthcil. 1888, 
PI. 9). 


1 See also A€\t^oj' 1888, i>. 1 1. Ditteiiberger'.s Imcriptiones Gmeciae Septev- 

aiiil xii. (1SS7), p. 269. trionnlis, Vol. i. 3575—412*1, anil Atlieii. 

- For these I would refer the reader to ifitthni. l.SbO, {i. 30*1 IT. 
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The shape is confined almost entirely to one variety of the skyphos, a 
variety not previously known, with large deep body, not tapering gradually 
towards the bottom, as the Athenian or Corinthian skyphos ; the sides bulge 
slightly outwards and almost form a right angle with the base, so that 
the width at the foot is almost as great as at the top. The handles are 
peculiar ; they are broad, thin, and ring-shaped, and vertically placed, just 
below the rim. They are often formed of two or three ribs, and have pro- 
jections by which the vase may be supported with the finger. 

The decorative ornaments are simple, with little variety, and mostly 
drawn from the vegetable world ; vine-wreaths, ivy-wreaths, myrtle and olive 
are the most common ; the w'ave-pattern is also employed. 

Turning to the subjects depicted on the vases, we find that their chief 
characteristic is one which is not met with except on the late vases of 
Southern Italy : I mean intentional caricature. Many archaic vases appeal 
very strongly to a sense of humour, from the helplessness or nalveti of the 



Fig. 1. 


drawing, but in the vases under consideration there seems to be no doubt that 
the subjects have been drawn with a deliberate attempt at grote.squeness. 
The reason of this however will be diseusseil later. 

With regard to date, the technique, though it is that of the black- 
figured style, betrays certain indications of a later date, probably the end of 
the fifth century B.C. The rudeness of drawing is not the result of inability, 
but is intended for actual caricature ; while there is at the same time a con- 
siderable amount of freedom in conception and execution which would not 
have been possible before the middle of the fifth century b.c. As in the 
case of the Panathenaic amphorae, these vases retained the older technique 
and methods down to a much later time, for ceremonial reasons.'^ 

Thus much having been said by way of introduction, I turn to the 
particular instance before us. J edging from its present condition, the vase 


•’ .See Journnl, Vol. xi. p. 348. 
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must have been found in fragments, and put together, but though much 
mended it is practically complete. The reverse, instead of a subject as is 
usually the case, has only a vine-wreath painted upon it, as is also the case on 
the reverse of one of the other Museum vases (B 78). 

On the obverse the subject would speak for itself even if one of the 
figures were not inscribed. The subject, Kirke otfering the potion to Odysseus, 
is illustrated in a very different manner on a vase published by Miss Sellers 
in this number of the Jouraal (PJ. II. p. 7), and it may be interesting to 
compare the two representations, Athenian and Boeotian, of this scene. 
With these two we may join a third vase, also belonging to this class, and 
presenting a variation of the subject on our vase. It was purchased for 
Oxford from M. van Branteghem’s collection, and is illustrated in Froehner’s 
Sale Catalogue of that collection. No. 210 (see below Fig. 2). 

The element of caricature is to be seen on other vases from the same 
source;^ in the present case Kirke in particular is very strongly caricatured. 
The moment represented (as also in the other two cases) is that described 
in the Odyssey, x. 314 ff. : 

elae Se yl eLaayayovaa iirl Opovov dpyvpogXov , 

KoXov, BaiBaXeov ■ vtto Se dpgvvf iroalv rjev • 

Se yoi /cvkso) ')(pv(req) SeTra, o(f>pa Trioiye ■ 
iv Se re (ftappLUKOv fjKe, kuko, ^poveovcr' evl dvycp. 
aiirdp ivel Sd)K€v re Kal eKTTiov, ovSe p.’ eOeX^ev, 
pa^Sm -TreTiXgyvia Itto? t’ e^ar eK r ovofia^ev, k.t.X. 

The conception differs in all three. In our vase on the extreme left we 
see Kirke holding out a large skyphos which contains the KVKecov, or potion, 
which Homer tells us was compo.sed of 

Tvpov re Ka'i dX<f>iTa Kai fieXi -^Xcopov 

mingled with Pramnian wine, and baneful drugs, ’^dpfiaKa Xvypdd Her 
figure is squat and dumpy, and she has a receding forehead, snub nose, and 
protruding lips and chin. Her hair is covered with a netted cap or xeKpv- 
<^aXov, and she wears a chiton and himation, the folds of the latter being 
represented by rudely-incised lines. Above her head is the inscription KIPKA 
in the Boeotian dialect and alphabet, and there are faint indications of 
inscriptions over the other two figures, the loss of which is much to be 
regretted. Before her stands Odysseus leaning on a knotty staff’, his right 
leg drawn back. He has a somewhat scanty beard, but his profile is not so 
grotesquely rendered as that of Kirke. Over his left arm hangs a chlamys, 
and on his head is the familiar pileits, shaped like a modern pith helmet. 
A sword hangs at his left side, but is shortly to be drawn from its sheath, 
W(7Te KTayevai yevealvcov.^ Meanwhile his open hands seem to express his 


* Athen. Mittl, xiii. (1888), Pis. 9 — 12. 


= Od. X. 231. 


“ ibid. 322. 
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readiness to receive the tempting draught, against which he has been fortified 
by the agency of Hermes and the herb moly, the 

Circae pocula... 

Quae si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 

Sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors, 

Vixisset canis immundus, vel arnica Into sus.” 

Behind Odysseus is seen the loom of Kirke, whereon she wrought ‘ delicate 
and pleasing and splendid Avorks, as is the manner of goddesses.’ It is not 
easy however to picture to ourselves from this representation the goddess 
as Homer describes her : 


aeihovarfi; ottI KoXfj, 
laTov i'lroiyofjLevr}’; fi&yav, afi^poTov ola Oedeov 
XeTrrd re /cal -y^apievra koX dyKad epja ireKovTaiJ^ 

A few Avords on the form of the loom as here represented may not be 
out of place. The primitive loom had only one cross-bar at the top, but 
later a second one Avas added; in the pi-esent case the upper bar represents 
the yam-heam or iugum. round Av'hich the threads were rolled ; the loAver is 
the cloth-beam. The uprights are knoAvn as the iaroiroBe^. I am not sure 
whether the bar immediately below the cloth-beam is or is not intended for 
the /cavmv or piece of Avood which was passed horizontally through the loom, 
alternately at the front and back of the threads. The threads end in loops 
(/calpoi), Avhich are held doAvn by Aveights (dyvi/Oef or Xeiai), as here 
indicated.® 

The scene is completed on the right by the figure of one of Odysseus’ 
transformed companions, who in this case appears to have taken the form of a 
boar; in most representations of this myth the heads alone are transformed, 
but here the metamorphosis is nearly complete, and our artist has adhered 
more closely to the words of Homer {Od. x. 2Sd) : 

04 Se (TvSiV p,ev e)(oi> KecftaXd.'i (^covgv re Tpi')(a^ tc 
Kal Be pa<;, avrdp vov<; gv epTveBo^ w? to irdpo^ irep. 

The legs hoAvever remain human, and as the attitude is that of a seated 
animal, they are drawn up in an aAvkAAmrd fashion owing to their dispropor- 
tionate length.^® He is squatting on his haunches, with upturned snout, but 
though his mind is ‘steadfast as afore,’ the expression of sadness at his 
changed lot Avhich the metamorphosed companions wear in other representa- 


' Horace, Epist. i. 2, 2-3. 

» Od. X. 221. 

® See Art. ‘Tela ’ in Smith’s Diet. Ant. “ II. 
[>. 764. 


' ’ In the frieze of the choragic monument of 
Lysikrates the transformed pirates still retain 
their human legs, though their bodies are 
converted into dolphin.s. 
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tions is somewhat wanting, and he appears rather to be content ^vith his 
new form. 

There are two small points in connection with this representation which 
I would wish to note, as giving some indication that this is later than the 
ordinary black-figured vases. Firstly, Odysseus wears the pileus which, as 
far as I know, is not found in archaic art ; secondly, the eye in the case of 
each figure appears to be represented in profile, not, as is invariable on 
archaic vases, as if seen from the front. 

Let us now turn to the two other representations of this incident, the 
van Branteghem vase (Fig. 2) and the lekythos figured on Plate II. 



The former vase is a skyphos, but not of the same shape as our vase ; 
it is more like an ordinary Athenian skyphos, with horizontal handles and 
slightly tapering body. It is moreover covered throughout with black 
varnish, except for a small panel on each side, on which the designs are 
painted. The representation of Odysseus and Kirke is curiously like the one 
just described hut, if anything, more strongly caricatured. Odysseus is 
apparently recoiling in terror from the draught which Kirke holds out to him 
with an air of determination, stirring it in the meanwhile with a pestle or 
some other instrument. She resembles our Kirke very closely. Behind her 
is the loom, similarly depicted, with the addition of a shuttle. The trans- 
formed companion however is wanting, nor are the figures inscribed. The 
other side of the vase has a curious I'epresentation of Odysseus traversing 
the sea on a raft formed of two amphorae; behind him is seen the head of 
Boreas impelling him along with a blast of wind ; both figures are inscribed. 

The lekythos with this subject has already been fully described in this 
volume. The most interesting points of comparison are : (1) the presence of 


As on (4) and (5) in the list given helow. van Branteghem v.ase. According to Pliny, 

12 This head-gear may however be meant for K. H. xxxv. 108, Nikomachos was the first to 

the petasos, and the same doubt arises as to represent Odysseus with the His date 

whether he is wearing a petasos or pileus on the is 360 B.o. 

H.S. — VOh. XIII. n 
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one of the transformed companions ; (2) Kirke holds out the skyphos to 
Odysseus much in the same manner as on the Oxford vase. Her expression 
on the lekythos is not terrifying as in the two former cases, hut rather 
reassuring. Odysseus however draws back and refuses to be beguiled. The 
loom is absent ; in fact I am not aware of its occurrence in any other 
instance. 

Miss Harrison in her Myths of the Odyssey has collected and illustrated a 
large number of monuments which may relate to the Kirke inyth.i^ jj^ay 
however be worth while to repeat them here, as I am able to add a few more 
to her list. The different scenes represented are as follows ; — 

I. Odysseus shooting the stag on his arrival in the island {Od. x. 157) ; 

(1) A carnelian scarab recently discovered in a tomb at Corneto, inscribed 
^TVOV (Uthuze, the Etruscan form of ’O^uo-o-eu?, cf. Corssen, Eh'nsl:. 
Idprachc, i. p. 840). See Notizie dei Lined, May 1892, p. 155. 

II. Arrival of Odysseus at tlie palace : 

(2) A scene on the chest of Kypselos. Pausanias, v. 19, 7. 

(3) Obverse of a r.f. amphora at Parma. Mon. Inst. v. PI. 41. 

III. Transformation of Odysseus’ comrades : 

(4) R.f. amphora in Dresden. Arch. Zdt. 1805, PI. 194, Figs. 1, 2. 

(5) R.f. amphora in Berlin (Gat. 2342). Arch. Zdt. 1876, PI. 14. 

(6) B.f oinochoe in Brit. Mus. (B 503). Unpublished. 

(7) Etruscan sard scarab in St. Peter.shurg. Harrison, Myths of Odyssey, 
PI. 20c. 

(8) Etruscan sarcophagus at Volatorrae. Overbeck, ITcr. Bildir- 
PI. 32, 5. 

(9) Similar sarcophagus at Florence. Bruiin, / rilied dell’ urne Etr. 
PI. 88, 1. 

(10) Sarcophagus found near Clusium. Ann. Inst. 1847, PI. D. 

(11) R.f lekythos (Naples 3353). Harrison, op. df. PI, 20«. 

(12) R.f hydria in St. Petersburg, ilicali, .l/<//i. hv'd. PI. 40, 3. 

The two last are doubtful examples. 

IV. Odysseus with the herb moly : 

(13) Carnelian engraved gem in ilillin, Gnd. Myth. 103, 636, and 
Tnghiranii, Gall, omerica, iii. 49. 

V. Ody sseus and Kirke : 

(14) B.f Boeotian skyphos in Brit. Mus. J.II.S. xiii. PI. 4. 

(15) B.f Boeotian skyphos at O.xford. Vaii Eranfcgheni Sale Cat. 210. 

(16) B.f lekythos (white ground) in Athens. J.H.S. xiii. PI. 2. 

(17) B.f lekythos in Berlin {Gat. 1960). Arch. Zdt. 1876, PI. 15. 

(18) R.f amphora (rev. of 3). (Bolte’s B. See p. 8 of this volume.) 

(19) Pompeian wall-painting, now destroyed. Mazois, Lcs rnincs de 
Pompdi, ii. PI. 43. 

(20) Etruscan mirror in the Louvre. Gerhard, EfrvA. Spiegel, 403, 2, 
and Froehner, Mvsij'S de France, PI. 24. 


.See also Bolte, .U Momn,!. ,j,l Odijbi. {.erf. p. 21. 
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(21 ) A situilar mirror in Overbeck, Her. Bildv:. PI. 32, 15, and Gerliard, 
op. cit. 403, 1. 

(22) Poiiian lamp. Arch. Zdt. 1865, PI. 194, 4. 

(23) Reverse of a contorniatns, ibid. PI. 194, 3. 

(24) An engraved sard formerly in the Poiirtales Collection {Cut. 1260). 

VI. Kirke driving forth the swine : 

(25) Relief in the Rondanini palace. Overbeck, Her. Bildio. PI. 32, 3. 

Two scenes are represented also in the Esqiiiline fresco, Harrison, op. cit. 

autotype V, and \Vocrma.im, Die antilrn Odj/sscc/eiiidsche/ffcyi voui EsrpdliniscKen 
Hilgel zu Bom, 1876, PI. 5. 

Of these, the vase-paintings pre.sent the greatest and most varied 
interest, but none more so than the three on whieh I have d■^^ elt at length ; 
the other monuments are nearly all of late date. In (2) and (6) we may note 
that Kirke is represented as dwelling in a cave, not a palace. In some cases, 
such as (17), other transformations than into swine are depicted. With the 
e.xccption of the chest of Kypselos, none of these monuments appear to be 
older than the end of the sixth century B.c. 

It is a noticeable fact that art-representations which have reference to 
the myths of the Odyssey are very much fewer than those which may be 
referred to the Iliud, to say nothing of the other cyclic poems connected with 
the siege of Troy. And yet the Odyssey is far more varied in incident than 
the Iliad, and might have been expected to offer a much -wider field to the 
jxainter in search of new subjects. As it is however, the few that we have 
are nearly all taken from Books vi. and ix. — xii., the others being almost 
entirely neglected. The reason for this is not easy to .see, unless it was that 
the Odyssey had a much less firm hold on the minds of the Greeks than the 
Iliad, which was essentially a national epic, whereas the Odyssey was a 
stirring romance, but no more ; and further, it was probably compiled at a 
later date than the Iliad. 

Another point that may be noted in passing is that scenes which may 
be referred to the Odyssey adhere much more closely to the details of the 
Homeric text than those which may be referred to tbe Iliad. With regard 
to our vase I have by quotations sufficiently shown this to be the case, in 
sjoite of the fact that the subject is caricatured, and that therefore more 
liberty of conception might have been expected. At the same time a Greek 
artist was never a mere illustrator of Homer; and though the art-tradition 
seems to have been stronger in respect of the Iliad, variations fioin the 
Homeric version are not seldom to be found in scenes from the later poem. 
This is not the case however with Graeco-Roman art. Art-traditions w-ere 
w'orn out, and all pow'er of original conception was lost; and thus we find 
that frescoes, reliefs, and other works of art reproduce with slavish fidelity all 
the details of the Homeric text. 

As far as I know, these twm vases are the only ones of the Kabeirion 
group which represent Homeric subjects; but Winnefeld gives two 
interesting mythological scenes in the Atlien. Mittheil. for 1888, p. 421 : 
Kephalos hunting a fox wdtli his hound Lailaps, and Bellerophon wdth 
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Pegasos slaying the Chimaira (op. cit. PI. 11.). Both scenes are caricatures. 
It has been suggested to me by Mr. C. R. Peers that the subject on the 
obverse of the skyphos in the British Museum, B 77, represents Peleus 
bringing the young Achilles to Cheiron ; I think this interpretation is 
probably con’ect. A favourite subject is that of Pigmies in contest with 
cranes (rev. of B 77 in Brit. Mus. and Athe7i. Mittheil. PI. 12). On Plate 9 
Winnefeld publishes a remarkably interesting representation of the deity 
Kabeiros apparently holding a symposium, with attendant figures. All have 
their names inscribed above them : Kabeiros, Pais, Pratolaos, Mitos and 
Krateia ; Mitos and Pratolaos are strongly caricatured. On the reverse of 
the same vase is a female head inscribed 'ZaTv[pa ; and another interesting 
fragment shows a train of worshippers approaching the Kabeiros, somewhat 
in the style of reliefs of Asklepios. The scene published hy Winnefeld 
recalls very strongly the Dionysiac scenes on the black -figured vases ; in fact, 
were not the reclining figure inscribed, one would identify him with Dionysos. 
It would seem then that Kabeiros held the same position in this local Theban 
cult that Dionysos held in the Athenian religion, and it is worth while 
endeavouring to trace to what e.xtent this is true. 

The worship of the Kabeiroi appears to have originated in north-west 
Asia Minor, though various authorities mention other sites of their worship ; 
still they appear to have been indigenous to Asia Minor. The first place 
apparently to which the -worship was transferred was the island of Lemnos, 
which being of a volcanic nature had been an ancient seat of the Hejdiaistos- 
cult. The Kabeiroi seem to have been sons of Hephaistos and Kabeira ; they 
appear as wpoiroXoi of the former deity, and as personifications of his power 
and works.^^ Nonnus calls them haifiove^ i(T)(apewvo<f. At the same time 
they are genii of the fecundity of the sun fed by subteivanean fires, especially 
in the production of the vine. In the mysteries they had secret names, but 
they were generally known as ©eoi peydXoi, or hwarol. Hephaistos in the 
mysteries appears to have been primus inter pares, the Kabeiros par ex- 
cellence. Nonnus gives the names of the other two as Alkon and Eury- 
medon.^® 

In Samothrace their worship was closely connected with that of Hermes, 
who was also known as Kctcr^etXo?. We find Dionysos associated here with 
Hermes and Hephaistos in the Kaheiric -worship, -ivhile on one of the coins of 
Hephaistia a bunch of grapes occurs, which may indicate that he was 
associated with them in Lemnos also. In Samothrace the Kabeiroi are 
cosmic deities of the first rank, and have not sunk to the position of mere 
local genii. As in Lemnos their names were kept secret, and they were 
spoken of as 0eot fieyaXoi, '^prjaToe, Bwaroi. The secret however is pro- 
fanely betrayed by Mnaseas of Batara and Dionvsodoros, who give their 
names as Axieros, Axiokerso^, A.xiokeisa, and Ivasmilos. A.pparently A-Xieros 


Some anttorities derive tlie name KiPeipos is Cf. coin of Hephaistia, with two Kabeiroi 
from Kula, {Kiaeipos^KiF^tpos); and there on rev. and head of Hejdiaistos on obv. 
seems to be antliority for the form Kaleipos. 
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is equivalent to Demeter, Axiokersa to Perseplione, Axiokersos to Hades or 
Dionysos, and Kasmilos to Hermes ; so that here we have at once a con- 
nection with the Hellenic deities. Different theogonies however are given 
by other authors. Another system is given by the Chablais marble in the 
Vatican,^® which is a term with three faces— -Axiokersos, Axiokersa, and 
Kasmilos. In character these resemble Dionysos, Kore, and Hermes. Below 
each head is the figure of a Greek deity, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Eros. The 
three statues of Phaetlion, Aphrodite, and Pothos, made by Skopas for 
Samothrace (Pliny, Hist. I\/at. xxxvi. 25) seem to have been a similar Greek 
translation of the deities of the mysteries. 

A remarkably interesting representation of the Kabeiric deities is given 
by an Apulian vase in the British Museum (F 116),’^^ published in the Slus^e 
Blacas, Pis. vii. and viii. Orpheus is represented as fivcrTaycoyoi; to an 
ephebos in the Samothracian mysteries, the latter being accompanied by a 
iraiSaytoyo'; ; Orpheus holds back Kerberos by a chain. In front of him are a 
term and a tree. Eurydike is seated on the right of the scene, as if waiting to 
be conducted from Hades. But the chief interest of the picture for our purpose 
is in the upper row of figures. On the left of the scene is Pan, who here 
takes the place of Skopas’ Phaethon; in Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. PI. 59, a figure 
undoubtedly intended for Pan is inscribed <E>do 9 /caXo'?. Facing him sits 
Hermes or Kasmilos, and on the right of the scene are Aphrodite and Eros 
corresponding as shown above to Axiokersa and Axiokersos. A figure of 
Axiokersa occurs on a krater from Southern Italy, Arch. Zcit. 1850, PI. 16, 
Figs. 1, 2, inscribed ’A^m . . .; she resembles Persephone or Aphrodite. On 
the same vase is represented the infant Dionysos, with his name inscribed. 

The essential feature of the grouping of the Kabeiric deities is then : 
a goddess, simple or duidAe, heticeen two male gods. These deities were sur- 
rounded by a cortige of Tr/advroXot acting as intermediate between gods and 
men (see Strabo x. 470). The correspondence of Kabeiric to Hellenic deities 
in different places where they were worshipped is clearly shown in a table 
given on p. 762 of Daremberg and Saglio’s Diet, dcs Antiqs. (Vol. i.). 

But what of the Kabeiric worship at Thebes ? Of this we have some 
account given by Pausanias (ix. 25, 5), who tells us that three miles from 
Thebes he saw a grove of Demeter Kabeiria and Kore, which only the 
initiated might enter, and nearly a mile distant lay the temple of the 
Kabeiroi, the one in fact of which the site has been recently discovered and 
excavated. ‘But as to who the Kabeiroi are,’ says he, ‘and what sort of 
ceremonies (Spwfieva) are performed to them and to the Mother, I hope the 
eager student will pardon me if I keep silence.’ However his religious 
scruples allow him to go so far as to give the origin of these Spwgeva. 
There was on this site originally a city inhabited by people known as Kabeiroi ; 
to one of these, Prometheus, and his son Aitnaios Demeter committed some 


Gerhard, Ant. Bildic. pi. 41. which I am indebted for much information on 

Lenormaiit’s interpretation in Daremberg this subject, 
and Saglio's Did. dcs Antiqs. i. p. 766, to 
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trust. Here again Pausanias feels compelled to keep silence, as to the nature 
of this trust ; but whatever it was, Hemeter is supposed to have granted to 
them the privilege of celebrating mysteries, as a reward for hospitality ten- 
dered to her in her wanderings. It is probable that the ‘ trust ’ consisted of 
sacred objects or apprjra preserved in a cista myAtica. The sacred orgies 
which they then instituted were ever afterwards associated with Demeter, and 
were administered by these men and their descendants, forming the sacer- 
dotal family of the Kabeiroi, down to the time of the Epigoni. They were 
then expelled for a time, but were re-established b}' Pelarge daughter of Potneus 
and her husband Isthniiades, in a place called Alexiarous. Afterwards one 
Telondes persuaded the family to return to its original place, certain honours 
and sacritices being decreed to Pelarge. Pausanias concludes his account 
by .showing the awful results of rousing the wrath of the Kabeiric deities, as 
the people of Naupaktos did by setting up hpatyeva in imitation of those in 
Thebes, or as the Persians under Mardonius who rashly entered the temple 
and were all seized with madness and threw themselves into the sea. 
Again when Alexander conquered Thebes, some Macedonians who penetrated 
into the temple were struck by lightning or otherwise slain. In the time of 
Epaminoudas we are told that there was a great revival of the ceremonies in 
the Kabeirion. They were definitely re-established by Methapos of the 
sacerdotal tamily of Lykomides (Paus. iv. 1, 5), who appears to have been a 
kind of travelling hierophant who went about reviving old mjsteries; 
Pausanias tells us how he did so at Andania in Messenia. 

We must not suppose with K. O. Mueller that Boeotia was really the 
cradle of the Kabeiric cult, though even in Boeotia it goes back to Pelasgic 
times ; but there is no doubt that Kern’s view of its Oriental origin is the 
correct one.^*^ The same association of Demeter and Kore with the Kabeiroi 
is found at Anthedon (Paus. ix. 22, 5) : ^AyffySovtoif Se, paXia-rd ttov Kara 
pecrotf Trjs TToXecu?, K.a^€ip(ov lepop, kuI aXtro? Trepl avro icm- TrXrjo-i'ov Be 
Arjp.i]Tpo<; Kal rf)'; TratSo? vao<;, Kai dydXfiara XWov XevKov. Alovvcxov re lepov 
TreTTOcijTai Kal dyaXya irpo Trj<; ttoXcoj?, k.t.X. 

As Hephaistos was the centre of this worship in Lemnos, and Hermes 
in Samothrace, so was Dionysos its centre at Thebes, and, as we see from 
the inscribed fragment mentioned above {Alhen. Mitthcil. 1SS8, PI. 0), he 
was here the Kabeiros far excelUnce. Kern notes the fact that all the 
dedicatory inscriptions are in the singular ; Kd/3«po?, toI 'Ka^ipoi, to(v) 
Ka/9ipo(n), and so on. The Pais on the above-mentioned fragment may be one 
of the TTpoTToXot or attendant inferior deities, but as an inscription has been 
found Tffl Ka/Sei'pw Kal tw vraiSi rov Ka/3ec'pov, it is more natural to suppose 
with Kern that the youthful Dionysos is intended, or perhaps Dionysos- 
Zagreus, under the influence of the Orphic mythology which just at this time 
appears to have been permeating Thebes.^® He answers to Kasmilos, as did 
Er-.s in the group by Skopas. The other inscribed names on this fragment, 


JJ>-rinrs, 1&90, p. 1 if, 

J.H.S. xi. p. 318 ; on this subject see also 


O. Ci-usius, Bcitr. ziir Gticdi. ilythul. u. lU 
ligioiisrjcsch. (Leipzig, 1SS6), p. 10 tf. 
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Pratolaos, Mitos and Krateia, are to be explained in tbo same 'way. Pratolaos 
is the first representative of mankind ; Krateia is of course strength 
jjersonified ; while /tfro? in the Orpluc writings is used as a synonjm for 
awepfia, agriculture being regarded as a method of weaving. Mitos is then 
the personified principle of reproduction. 

The Orphic character of the Kabeiric worship at Thebes in the fifth 
century has been sufficiently discussed by Kern, and by Mr. Cecil Smith in 
the number of the Journal already referred to. I wish however to add a few 
concluding words on the Bpdi/j,eva of which Patisanias speaks, in order to 
weave together the two main threads of this paper. 

Miss Harrison in her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 
cxviii., has pointed out that many art-types were derived from the actual 
representations of myths on the stage, in performances which must have 
corresponded very closely to the medieval miracle-play. It is no doubt 
something of the kind that Pausanias means by the expression hpeopeva. 
Now the grotesque or ribald representation of myths was an essential part of 
the Orphic ceremonies, and was ti'ansferred to the Kabeiric rites by the wave 
of influence which spread from Athens to Boeotia in the fifth century B.c. 
If then part of the Kabeiric ceremonies consisted in a burlesque of mytho- 
logical scenes, and further it was the habit of the vase-painter to draw his 
inspiration from these burlesque representations, it is easy to understand wdiy 
we find these caricatures of mythological subjects on the vases which were 
connected with the worship of the Kabeiroi. Tlie range of subjects was, 
as I have indicated, very varied ; besides the Kabeiros and his attendant 
deities, we have Bellerophon and the Chimaira, Kephalos and Lailaps, Peleus 
bringing the young Achilles to Cheiron, and lastly our two subjects from the 
Odyssey, as shown on the Oxford vase. There dees not seem to be any 
special reason why Kiike should be associated with the Kabeiric worship, so 
that w’e have ground for congratulation that, among the few mythological 
subjects that have come to light among these vase-fragments, tw'o such 
interesting instances of this particular myth should have been preserved. 


H, B. Walters. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SCULPTURES OF THE 

PARTHENON. 

[Plate V.] 

The principal object of the present paper is the publication of a re- 
markable addition to the west pediment of the Parthenon, which is due to the 
practised eye of Herr Karl Schwerzek of Vienna. At the same time I would 
take the opportunity of calling attention to other additions and corrections 
which have been made in the last two or three years, in the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, as represented by the collection in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum. Most of them have already been pointed out in the Catalogue of 
Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum, Vol. i. (1892), hut a somewhat fuller discussion seems desirable 
than is consistent with the scheme of a Catalogue. 

The West Pediment ob’ the Paiithenon. 

The figure, which is known according to tlie system of notation 
introduced by Prof Michaelis as Q, with her attendant figures P, R, was still 
in good preservation in 1674, when the pediment was drawn by Jacques 
Carrey for the Marquis de Nointel. Carrey’s drawing of the three figures 
and of the adjoining group is reproduced in the annexed cut (Fig. 1), which 
has been taken from the facsimile in the British Museum, corrected in 
certain details from the photograph published in the Antike Denkmaeler, 
Yol. i. PI. 6. A female figure, apparently complete except for her left 
forearm, sits to the front on an irregular rocky seat, with her right arm lying 
in her lap. At each side was a small figure of a boy. It was recognized by 
Visconti, and has never been questioned, that a portion of the group was 
extant in the collection of Lord Elgin. The fragment in question ^ consists 
of the lap and lower limbs of the female figure. The feet, drawn by Carrey, 
are wanting. The drapery was a long chiton, and a mantle, of which a part 
falls over the knees, where it lies in deep folds as if slightly agitated and 
puffed out by a breeze. Together with this fragment of the female figure, a 
part of the boy at ber rigbt side has always been extant, since his thighs, 

' No. 304 P, Q\ Mus. Marbles YI. PI. 19; llictaflis, Parlhcnun PI. 8, Fig. 19. See PI. V. 
in this volume. " 
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pubis, right hand, and drapery are still preserved in one piece with the 
principal figure Q. 

We owe to Herr Schwerzek the identification of the upper half of 
the figure of the boy, who is now almost restored to the condition in which 
he stood when seen by Carrey. 

Among the fragments in the Elgin collection are two male torsos, not 
dissimilar in size, which have always been accepted without question as 
belonging to the metopes. They are so described in the Synopsis of 1817 
and elsewhere. They are engraved as a vignette on the title-page of 
Part VII. of the Museum Marbles, and are said to have ‘ evidently been 
broken from some of the metopes’ (p. 3). One of the two torsos^ is 
undoubtedly a part of one of the metopes of the south side (Michaelis, Pi. 3 



Fic. ]. 


No. xvi.) which was seen complete by Carrey, and which was destroyed in 
the great explosion. This attribution, which was established from the pose 
of the torso, was made more certain, a few years ago, when it was found that 
the Lapith head presented by the late Duke of Devonshire in 18.59 could be 
attached to the torso. The companion fragment was assigned by Michaelis 
to the metope No. xiv. of the south side, which like No. xvi. was drawn 
by Carrey, and afterwards destroyed in the explosion. Michaelis observes 
(text, p. 133) that in this metope ‘only the torso of the youth is certainly 
preserved, for that it belongs to this place can hardly be doubted.’ The 
group to which the torso was thus assigned consists, in Carrey’s drawing, of a 
woman holding a flat dish or basket in the left hand, and some uncertain 
object in the right hand, and of a youth nude except for a large mantle, who 
appears to be raising his left hand iu horror or astonishment. 


- Cut. vf Sculpture in Brit. Mus. Yol. I. no. 3i'2, 3. 
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The torso, as drawn by Michaelis, fits fairly though not perfectly with 
Carrey’s drawing, and his attribution has been accepted w ithout hesitation.® 

In November, 1892, Herr Schwerzek made an examination of the torso 
when studying the Parthenon fragments wdth a view to a restoration of the 
west pediment on which he is engaged. With a sculptor’s eye he observed that 
the forms are soft and full like those of a young boy, aud are not of the dry 
muscular character of the Lapiths of the metopes. Further, the figure was 
worked completely in the round, which was a cause for suspicion, though not 
in itself conclusive, as the figures of the metopes are in parts wholly dis- 
ensfaged from the background. For these reasons he suggested a trial, and 
with a plaster squeeze of the fractured surfaces it was easily ascertained 
that there was an unmistakable fit over an area of about four square 
inches, although the first sharpness of the surfaces liad been somewhat worn 
away. 

The torso is now' fixed in position, as shown in Plate V from twm points 
of view, and has given significance to the parts of the figure w'hich were 
previously known. 

The boy stands close to the woman, and turns towmrds her. The left 
arm was raised, and may have been placed on the woman’s right shoulder. 
Her right arm is, I think, drawn by Carrey as lying across her waist, 
although this has been overlooked in many of the current copies of Carrey’s 
drawing. From its position it must have been hard to see, but the sketch is 
confirmed by the fact that there is no trace of the arm round the boy’s body 
which w'ould have been a natural alternative position. The boy’s right arm, 
which was complete in Carrey’s time, is now missing from the middle of the 
up23er arm, but its direction is certain. We see it start downwards from the 
shoulder and the fingers still rest on the woman’s right knee. There they 
rest on an end of drapery, probably a small himation belonging to the boy, 
which can be seen passing round the left thigh. The boy’s right leg, which 
is lost from below the knee, wms evidently bent at the knee, as beyond that 
point there is no trace of it against the woman’s drapery. He stood on a 
rocky step, described belowq to w'hich the figure was fitted. 

The head and left arm have evidently been lost for a long time, and so 
far as the upper part of the figure is concerned, we now' have it in the same 
condition as that in w'hich it was seen by Carrey, except for the loss of the 
right arm. Here, as in other cases, additional knowledge only serves to 
increase our admiration for the wonderful accuracy of Carrey’s hasty outlines. 
On the other hand it is worthy of notice that the sketch by ‘ De Nointel’s 
Anonymous Artist,’ * which in truth appears to be nothing more than an 
unintelligent copy of Carrey, is absurdly wrong. The bov is rejnesented as 
a mutilated trunk, seated in the woman’s lap. 

By the time of Dalton’s visit to Athens in ITIO the torso of the boy 
seems to have disaiqjeared fiom its place, as it Ls not indicated in Dalton’s 

^ (riiidc to the £lyin Moom, Vavt 1. [id. IbSOj “ ilicimelis, 1']. 7; AdUke DenkmaeUr, i. 
p. 33; Cat. of Sai.tp.v.re, I. no. ?>42, 2. PI. 7. 
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sketch^ This however is not conclusive evidence, since it would be nearly 
hidden from the point of view chosen by Dalton. 

The question at once presents itself whether this addition to the group 
has any bearing on the interpretation of it, but I fear that we are not 
brought any nearer to certainty. According to most of the older 
interpreters the group consists of Latona with Apollo and Diana, but it does 
not seem likely that two of the gods would be represented as children on the 
pediment. The view more fevoured by later writers is that we have here 
Leucothea® with Palaeinon, while the child to the right is regarded as 
belonging to the next group. The lower part of the figure Q is cut away 
square, so as to stand on and against a step. This step appears in Carrey’s 
drawing to project to the right beyond tbe figure, and to furnish a footing 
for the right leg of the child A. But his left leg seems to have been supported 
on the knee of the reclining figure T (Thalassa ?) and he is thus brought into 
immediate connection with the nude figure S, often called Aphrodite. 

An entirely new interpretation of the group has recently been proposed 
by Prof. Furtwaengler, in a paper read before the Archaeological Society of 
Berlin. As the paper is still unpublished, except for a brief summary of the 
results,' it would be premature to discuss its conclusions in detail. According 
to the general scheme of interpretation we have the family of Cecrops (A) 
on the left of the central group, and the family of Erechtheus on the right. 
The figure of Erechtheus himself does not now exist, and is not recorded to 
have existed by Carrey, but he is conjecturally interjDolated between 
U and V. Thus on the pediment, as in Attic mythology, the family of Cecrops 
is more specially identified with Athene, and the family of Erechtheus with 
Poseidon. We are at present only concerned with the figures immediately on 
the right of the central group which consists of the contending gods and 
their charioteers. Next to the charioteer of Poseidon, according to 
Furtwaengler, we have Oreithyia {Q) with her Boread sons Zetes (P) and 
Calais (A), who are followed by Creusa (A) with her son Ion (S) in her lap. 

Such is the scheme of Prof. Furtwaengler, and the idea of grouping the 
families of Cecrops and Erechtheus on the two sides of the pediment is 
attractive and ingenious. It is difficult however to see how the author will 
be able to establish his case with any degree of certainty, and several 
assumptions of doubtful validity are involved. 

The whole scheme depends on the conjectural insertion of a figure of 
Erechtheus (f7j) between U and V. Opinion has been divided as to whether 
anything is missing in this place, and Sauer’s newly-made plan® of the 

^ DTiton’s Engravings; Jlichaelis, Hilfs- of Cecrops, (? not stateii, jB" Hermes, i Athene, 
tafel. M Poseidon, A' Iris ( = / of east pediment), O 

6 1 believe that Herr Schwerzek has suggested Xereid, P Zetes, Q Oreithyia, R Calais, S Ion, 
that Carrey’s drawing may indicate a large T Creusa, U Daughter of Erechtheus vfho was 
sliell below the feet of Q. If so, her marine sacrificed, 17, Erechtheus, V Boutes, W Wife 
character is established. of Boutes. 

" Arch. Anzeiger, 1891, p. 70. Here is the * AtJirnuchc ilittheilungrn, 1891, PI. 3 p. 
list of proposed identifications : A Bouzyges, 67. 

Ai Wife of Bouzyges, B Cecrofs, C—F Children 
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floor of tlie pediment seems to leave no room whatever for the missing 
figure. 

The nude figure S, here called Ion, is interpreted as male. This has 
been done already, especially by Loeschcke® who called the figure Heracles 
in the lap of Melite, and who is followed by Miss Harrison,^® so far as the 
sex is concerned. 

To make the figure male avoids the difficulty presented by a nude 
female figure in a pediment of the Parthenon, hut the fact is hardly open to 
question that both Carrey and Dalton independently saw the figure as female 
and so drew it. It seems unsafe to set our views of w'hat is or is not possible 
against the testimony of two independent and competent witnesses. 

The discovery of our fragment proves that the child P was wingless, as 
appears also in Carrey’s drawing. But the sons of Boreas as we know them 
on the vases and elsewhere are stalwart figures, always winged and often 
bearded. They have wings in Pindar, Pyth. iv. 181 and in scenes where 
they pursue the Harpies, as on the chest of Kypselos and the throne of the 
Amyclaean Apollo. 

Hence, even if we grant that Pheidias chose to represent them as 
children with their mother, we should expect them to be winged in order to 
conform as far as possible to the ordinary type. For the idea that the sons 
of Boreas were born without wings, and that their wings only grew with 
their beards, no better authority is quoted than Ovid {Md. vi. 712). 

The Central Group of the West Pediment. 

The terra-cotta lamp, of which a cut is here given (Fig. 2), \vas 
acquired from Cyprus by the British Museum in 1884, but has not hitherto 
been published. The work is roughly moulded and slight, but the group has 
the interest which attaches to every fresh representation of the strife 
between Athene and Poseidon, as suggesting possible interpretations of the 
action of the central group of the west pediment. 

The diameter of the relief is If inches. Athene steps quickly forward 
from the left, with her shield raised on her left arm. Her right hand is also 
advanced, but its action is not clearly defined. She wears a long chiton, an 
upper chiton girt at the waist, a small mantle flying from her shoulders, and 
a crested helmet. There are no traces of an aegis. Poseidon, on the right, 
appears to be slightly drawing back. The right hand is raised and extended 
as if deprecating the advance of Athene. He is half draped by a mantle 
which passes round the legs and over the left arm, and in his left hand he 
holds the trident. The olive-tree occupies the middle of the field. The 
token of Poseidon is not represented. There does not appear to be a 
serpent coiled round the stem of the tree, although the rou<rhness of 


9 Dui-pat Proijramm, 1884. buted two male fragments to this figure, which 

Myths and Monuments of Ancient Athens, would be conclusive, if the correctness of the 
p. 445. Sauer {loc, cit. pp. 79, 80) has attri- attribution could be established. 
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the work prevents certainty on the point, and there is no owl in the 
branches. 

The moment represented on the lamp appears to be that of the accom- 
plished decision. Athene steps forward with her shield-arm raised, not so 
much as assaulting Poseidon (for in that case Poseidon would necessarily 
assume a more hostile attitude), but rather as standing forth, almost in the 
position of a Promachos, to guard her sacred token, and at the same time the 
city that she has won, against all the world. Poseidon meanwhile draws back 
with right arm raised. It may be suggested that this is also a not impossible 
interpretation of the action of the central group of the pediment, whether 
we admit or reject any connection between it and the lamp. The most 
obvious difference is that the Athene of the lamp is turned in the opposite 
direction to that of the pediment. The discrepancy however is less, if we 



suppose that the Athene of the pediment was stepping somewhat forwards as 
well as outwards. In Carrey’s drawing Athene and Poseidon are both full 
face to the spectator and in the same plane with one another. Such a posi- 
tion seems unnatural, and makes it hard to find room in which to dispose the 
various figures. If, which seems more probable, the two figures were somewhat 
turned round, so as to partly face one another, the group would be less 
remote from that of the lamp. In that case the whole figure of Athene 
would be best represented by the marble statuette from Epidaurus, quoted in 
this connection by Miss Harrison. 

Just as in the Myronian group of Athene and Marsyas, Athene throws 
down the flutes and strides away, hardly deigning to look back at the Satyr, 
who makes a gesture of surprise and alarm, so on the pediment she looks 
back only at Poseidon, while she steps forth as the champion of her olive. 


This suggestion is partly due to Herr ScUweizek. 
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The Metopes. 

The head of a Lapith.i- of which an illustration is published here 
(Fig. 3) for the first time, was discovered in the last Acropolis excavations, I 
believe in the year 1889. The fragment consists of the left side of a head, 
with the beginning of the neck. It is split away, along the natural grain of 
the marble, through the angle of the right eye and the right angle of the 
mouth. The nose and upper lip have also been broken off. The fragment 
is a part of an ideal youtliful head of the rather meagre type of the Parthenon 
metopes, from which it is undoubtedly derived. The proportions agree, the 
hair and eyes are similarly treated, and the general effect is alike. A closer 



Fig. 3. 

examination shows that the head was turned to the right, when it was still 
in position. The left ear is only roughly sketched out, and the surface round 
it has only been partially finished. In particular a mass of material has 
been left standing immediately behind the ear, and there still remain con- 
spicuous tool-marks. Moreover the whole of this side of the head is 


Catalogue of Sculpture in Brit. I. no. 242, G. Heiglit from crown of liead to below 
chin 65 in. 
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somewhat flattened. The corrosion, so far as it is possible to judge from what 
remains to us, was more extensive on the right side of the head than on the 
left.^® Everything therefore indicates that this fragment is the inner side of 
a head turned to the spectator’s right, imperfectly worked because difficult of 
access, on account of its nearness to the ground of the relief. 

So far, attempts to fit the fragment to a torso have been unsuccessful. 
Assuming that our choice is limited to the metopes of the south side, the 
possible alternatives would seem to be Michaelis, PI. 3. Nos. ii, viii, ix, xiv, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxvi, xxvii. 

If further wm assume that the head w'as dislodged in comparatively 
recent times, the choice is further restricted to ii, viii, ix, xiv, xxiv, xxvii, the 
remaining heads having been lost before the time of Carrey. Of these viii 
is excluded by the angle at wdiich the chin joins the neck. I do not think it 
is possible to limit the choice any further. This however is less to be 
regretted than wmuld otherwise be the case since, if the head w'ere placed in 
position, it would chiefly exhibit to the spectator the side on which the marble 
has. been split away. 


The Fbieze. 

Several fragments of the frieze were found in the Acropolis excavations 
of 1888-'J. One fragment — the head of Iris — w-hich had been broken off at 
a very early perioil, belongs to the cast side. The remaining fragments, so 
far as I am aware, had been broken off at a more recent period, and belong 
to the east half of the north side of the frieze. They ha<l jB'obably been 
dislodged in the explosion, and lay on the ground until they found safety in 
burial among the fragments which the Turkish governors hardly dared to 
sell to travellers though they readily burnt them into lime.'* 


The East Side. 

The head of Iiis in the cast frieze has already been published with the 
fulness that its beauty deserves,'^ and I therefore only need mention it 
briefly. This head is, on account of its admirable preservation, a valuable 


Compare Dr. AVald.'iteiii'.s analysis ol' 
another Lapitli head in an earlier volume of 
this Journal {J.H.S. iii. p. 231). 

“ A curious passage in the letters of Lady 
Craven, who was afterwards Jlargravine of 
Anspach, describes how she would gladly have 
picked up the broken pieces of the Parthenon 
sculpture that lay on the ground, but could not 
have ‘ even a little finger or a toe.’ She had 
come, in May 1786, in a vessel sent byChoiseul- 
Gouffier to ri;move scnlpture, but the governor 
represented that if anything were taken, his 


cneniiis would have the excuse that tlu-y 
wanted for having his head struck olf. Mean- 
while the marbles were being freely burnt into 
lime. ^1 Journey to Conutantinople by Elizabetlr 
Lady Crar-en, Dublin, 1789, p. 333. 

’’ By Dr. Waklstein, who assisted at the 
discovery and identification, in the Anurkan 
Journ. of Archj.eoloyy, v. PI. 2. 1. The 

(ireseiit appeal anee of the slab is given in the 
t'at. of Sculpture in the licit, ilus. 1. PI. 6, 
Fig. 1. 
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addition to the frieze. It was found in the lower courses of a piece of 
masonry on the Acropolis, said to be of the Byzantine period ; its loss may 
therefore well have been one of the first mutilations that the Parthenon 
sulfered. It may, as suggested by Dr. Waldstein, have been broken off from 
its slab, when the slab was removed in the course of alterations for the 
purposes of the church, and have been immured soon after in the place in 
which it was found. Meanwhile the main slab, changing its position from 
time to time, but always within reach of the ground, was seriously injured.^® 
All the heads on the slab are defaced, and exhibit tool-marks showing that 
the mutilation was deliberate. The Iris alone was in safety. The earliest 
drawing of the slab, that of Stuart, shows the head to be wanting,’" as was 
necessarily the case if the masonry in which the head was found is correctly 
dated. In the fragment we have the head of Iris turned outwards to the 
left, while she raises the coil of her hair with her left hand. 

The North Side. 

The annexed illustration (Fig. 4) shows an additional fragment of slab 
ix, which contained a part of the group of old men. In the cut the extant 



Fio. i. 

fragments are combined with Carrey’s drawing in the manner introduced by 
Michaelis. This fragment, which was found in the recent Acropolis 
excavations, has a joint on its left side. This fixes its position in the slab 
and it is further identified by the conspicuous right forearm, held out hori- 
zontally, which belongs to the old man (Michaelis, No. 31) and which is duly 


For the history of the slab, so far as it is 8) in speaking of a restoration of Iiis by Stnart, 
known, see Michaelis, p. 258. and in the Musmni JVorslcyanum. The frac- 

Dr. Waldstein is mistaken {loc. cit. pp. 6, ture is correctly indicated in both cases. 
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given by Carrey. It is not surprising that Carrey should have failed to 
notice the clenched left hand of No. 30 which is seen just issuing from the 
folds of his himation. At the left of the slab is a part of the drapery of the 
figure No. 29. The lower corner of slab x is a less recent addition, but it is 
not given by Michaelis. 

Figure 5 shows the present condition of the fir.st of the chariot groups 
on the north side of the frieze. The newly added fragment, which contains 
the upper half of the Apobates, restores a fine figure to the frieze and at the 
same time furnishes a good means of judging the comparative values of 
Carrey and Stuart as authorities for missing portions. 



Fin. 


We have here the figure of an Apobates fully armed with a crested helmet, 
cuirass with pendant flaps (jjteryges) and circular shield. He turns hack 
towards the following chariots, and raises his shield on his left arm as if to 
check their motion. The cuirass has some of the elaborate decoration which 
is found on one other figure of the frieze, the horseman, No. 11, on the west 
side. The shoulder straps in both cases terminate in lions' heads in low 
relief. The square hole in the middle of the hreast, which is faithfully 
drawn by Carrey (Fig. 6), is peculiar. The bronze ornaments attached to the 
it.s. — VOL. xni. n 
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frieze were fastened by small round holes drilled in the marble. The large 
square hole sugests a marhle dowel. Perhaps a Gorgoneion in marble may 
have heen attached in the middle of the breast, as in the case of the rider on 
the west side, referred to above. 




On the left edge of the new fragment, which was broken off before the 
time of Stuart, is a part of the hair of the charioteer. This is of some 
importance, because it proves that Stuart’s drawing (Fig. 7), which makes the 
charioteer’s head feminine, is not accurate. Part of the hair being on this 
fragment, and part being on the slab, only a narrow splinter of marble 
containing the face is missing. It is probable that this was broken off at the 
same time as the fragment with the Apobates, and that the line of fracture at 
the same time passed through the head of the marshal. In any case it is 
clear that Stuart’s drawing is incorrect as representing the head as complete, 
and at some distance from the edge of the marble. The chariot-wheel is 
also restored in Stuart’s engraving, though reduced to its present state in the 
time of Carrey. 

We have here a good example of the accuracy of Carrey, and of the 
untrustworthiness of the illustrations in Stuart’s book. As regards the 
further question which presents itself, whether Stuart or his engravers were 
in fault, the almost total disappearance of Stuart’s original materials makes 
it difficult to form an opinion. Something however may be gathered from 
the fragmentary papers that survive in the British Museum {Add. MSS. 
22152, 22153), of which I hope to give more account on another occasion. 
These papers give the impression that Stuart was a careful draughtsman, 
accurate in detail, and catching also the spirit of the originals, and that he 
suffered much at the hands of the engravers during his period of infirmity 
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and after his death. For example a few of the measured drawings'® for the 
frieze of the monument of Lysicrates survive. These are sketched in a bold 
hand which has none of the un-Attic character of the engravings, and are 
afterwards covered with numerous measurements, in one instance more than 
fifty, which are chiefly in the form of vertical and horizontal co-ordinates. 



Fig. 7. 


So also on folio 76 we have the original sketch of the long missing 
Athenian relief with Athene and Marsyas,'® which is so strangely transformed 
in the engraving. As drawn by Stuart, the Athene and Marsyas are Greek in 
character, and the drawing is accurate, so far as can be judged from the 
remains of the relief. The engraver has added the Gorgoneion and altogether 
unclassical plume. He has interpolated the flutes, omitted the tail of 
Marsyas, caricatured both the faces, and weakened the pose of both figures. 
The ludicrous restoration of the female figure with the torch on the east 
frieze of the Parthenon, impossible for one who had seen the original figure, 
is clearly the work of the engraver, who misunderstood a rough sketch. In 
the present case therefore it is probably only fair to Stuart to credit his 
engraver with the restoration of the two heads and the chariot-wheel. The 
examples quoted above are enough to show that if Stuart’s papers, many of 
which were found to be missing at the time of his death,®' could be traced, 
they might furnish much valuable matter." 


Cf. Antiqs. of Athens, I. Preface. 

Antiqs. of Athens, I. p. 27 ; Arch, Zeit. 
1874, PI. 8. Miss Harrison, Myths and Monu- 
ments, p. 409 (relief reversed). 

Antiqs. of Athens, II. Chap. I. PI. 25. 

-1 Antiqs. of Athens, Preface Yol. II. 


Perhaps some reader is in a position to 
pursue the following clue to some of the lost 
Stuart papers. On Aug. 13, 1809, Mr. Nath- 
aniel Barnardiston of Sudbury wrote to Josiah 
Newton of High Holborn, the publisher of vol. 
iv. of the Antiquities of Athens : ‘ The two 
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The figure of the man leading the first cow in the next cut (Fig. 8) has 
recently been improved by the identification of the fragment containing a 
part of the elbow and drapery. This fragment is not one of the recent finds, 
but it had previously been misinterpreted as part of the drapery of a leg. 



The head of the same figure and the greater part of the next figure but one 
are less recent additions, but they are all later than the publication of the 
work of Michaelis. 

A. H. Smith. 


papers you mention in the Gentleman’s MagaHne 
for 1788, vol. 58 signed A. H. respecting 
Stuart were very probably written by the late 
Anthony Highmore of Canterbury Esqre. (who 
was intimate with Stuart) and his son Mr. 
Highmore of Ely Place, Holborn, as a Friend to 
Literature, will communicate any information 
that he can obtain from his father’s papers. If 
you should not be acquainted with him, be so 
good as give my compts. to him, and inform 


him the last time 1 had the pdeasure of seeing 
his worthy Father, for whom I had the highest 
respect, I remember he showed me a vol. of 
Stuart’s views, given him by the author who 
was his particular friend etc.’ Brit. Mxis. Add. 
MSS. 22152, fo. 31. Anthony Highmore of 
Canterbury was an artist (1719 — 1799), and 
father of Anthony Highmore a writer on law 
(1758 — 1829). Only one of the two papers is 
signed A. H. 
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THE LEPER TERRA-COTTA OF ATHENS. 

In the collection of the terra-cottas at the Polytechnic in Athens many 
of the figures have points of interest bearing on the development of art, or on 
the science of comparative mythology or religion. One small figure (No. 943) 
is, on the other hand, of especial interest to the medical mind, affording as it 



does a good specimen of the typical leper physiognomy. It is a pitiful 
glimpse into the olden time which this figure gives, and, no less than a living 
imported leper I saw last spring at the Evangelismus Hospital, does it strike 
a discord with the beauty of Athens and its surroundings. 

This little figure is in the midst of a number of small, thick-set figures 
in rough terra-cotta, of uncertain origin. They were bought at a sale, and their 
history cannot now be traced ; but from their general character they are classed 
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with others of about the third century B.C. They were evidently intended 
to be caricatures of contemporary life. Jolly, rollicking men suggest noisy 
Bacchic carousings; a portly, elderly woman bends with somewhat comical, 
grandmotherly solicitude over her nursling; and other well-executed, but 
more or less coarsely imagined, figures are so obviously designed to provoke 
laughter, that one pulls up with a start, and almost with a shudder, before 
the poor leper No. 943. He also may have been considered a fit object for 
derision by the populace, which, like children, is without pity for the helpless 
and the hideously deformed. These caricatures were doubtless executed for 
purchasers not much more refined in feeling, whatever they may have been as 
judges of art, than the ships’ crews of various nationalities which still lounge 
about the Piraeus, and even occasionally invade the streets of Athens. 

A practised eye at once detects in the fully exposed face the leonine 
aspect, the flattened nose, the sunken, sightless eyes, the hypertrophied 
masses of skin over the eyebrows, on the cheeks and chin, and the generally 
repulsive cast of countenance characteristic of leprosy. The dejection of the 
whole attitude, the crouching, diminished, shrunk form, huddled in its mantle, 
recall vividly the outcast leper of the East, and were the hands not concealed 
from view, they would no doubt reveal still more of the clinical history of 
the case. This little figure reminded me vividly of one of my husband’s 
patients whom I used to visit in London, one of the most pitiful cases I ever 
came across. At the time of his death, at the age of twenty-nine, he had been 
a leper for fifteen years. The tall young man of six feet had become a little 
decrepit monster no more than four feet high, whose flexor muscles had to be 
cut before he could lie extended in his coflBn. Both eyes were opaque and 
fleshy looking, and he had only a dim perception of the difference between 
dark and daylight. Taste and feeling were gone, hearing on one side was 
quite gone, and on the other much impaired. ‘A living soul in a dead body’ 
I once heard him called, and so he seemed to be. Full of intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the outer world, he was almost cut off from all communica- 
tion with others, and even his own mother had abandoned her unfortunate 
son to the care of strangers. 

To return to the Athens terra-cotta. Were there but a cup in the hand, 
it might pass for a model of one of the wretched lepers still to be seen at 
Jerusalem (or to be seen at least ten years ago), sitting by the wayside 
crying out, ‘ Unclean, unclean,’ to warn off the near approach of the benevo- 
lent passers by, who drop their offerings into the tin cups held out by the 
hands that none may touch. Looking at the figure more closely, the dispro- 
portion of the head, rendered more obvious by the tubercular masses that 
liave formed at various parts of the surface, is very striking. Altogether this 
figure deserves to be singled out from its fellows, not for any superior artistic 
merit, but for the evidence it affords, if any fresh evidence were needed 
of the essential coarseness and debased taste of that portion of the public 
which such a caricature could gratify or amuse. 


Feances E. Hoggan, M.D. 
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HARPIES IN GREEK ART. 

It would seem to be a difficult matter in archaeology to get rid once for 
all of an erroneous idea which has firmly asserted itself ; at any rate it is 
desirable when an error has been combated without complete success, to 
adduce any fresh proofs of the truth that may occur. For this reason I 
venture to reintroduce a question which, as many will doubtless think, has 
really been finally settled, I mean the distinction which, to the Greek mind 
at any rate, existed between the Siren and the Harpy. These two mytho- 
logical creations w'ere to the Greeks as regards outtvard form as widely 
distinct as possible ; the Siren has in Greek art the form of a bird with 
human head, or human bust and arms; the Harpy has invariably tlie winged 
figure of a woman, with no other distinguishing feature, unless it be that in 
one instance her hands are drawn in a method suggestive of claws. And yet 
we hear it constantly asserted that the Harpy has sometimes in Greek art 
the body of a bird, like a Siren ; and when a figure occurs which has a bird’s 
body with the upper part of a woman’s body, this is still described, as in the 
old catalogues, as ‘ a Siren or Harpy.’ ^ 

The error has arisen principally owing to the fact that in the later 
monuments and literary notices the type of the Harpies became assimilated 
to that of the Sirens. But this was only due to the process by which, in the 
wholesale adaptations of Greek myths to Roman ideas, early distinctions of 
types got lost or forgotten; and so in Roman times we find the Sirens and 
Harpies (by this time each three in number) figuring in a mutual exchange of 
role ; the Siren as a draped woman, the Harpy as a bird-woman. The 
description which Vergil gives (Aeii. iii. 216, 233 &c.) of the ‘ virginei 
volucrum voltus’ and Ovid’s ‘virgineas volucres’ vii. 4) show the 

Harpy in a new form such as a Greek even as late as the fourth century B.C. 
Avould probably have not even recognized. 

The most notable case in point in early Greek art is the famous tomb 
from Xanthus in the British Museum, whereon are sculptured bird-women 
carrying off diminutive mortals; these are undoubtedly not Harpies but 
Sirens ; this identification (which has of course been long ago suggested) 
seems to be not only demonstrable from typology, birt is also surely more 


’■ Thus Engelniann in Koscher’s Lexicon s.v. Harpy in relation to death ; ‘Als wegraffeude 
describes several Greek ‘ Harpies ’ of bird form ; Todesgottinnen scheinen sie jedoch mehr in 
distinguishing in this way the type of the Vogelgestalt dargestellt zu sein.’ 
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suited to the context ; in the sculptures there is no sense of dismay shown in 
the figures who are carried off, nor yet in their companions ; the graceful bird- 
women support their burdens with the utmost care, and there is no sugges- 
tion of rape or violence. The Siren here is the gentle messenger of death who 
carries off the dead person, not in the sense of Boreas seizing Oreithyia, but 
rather as Boreas and Zephyros, or Sleep and Death, hear away dead heroes to 
the tomb. And this is an obvious gain towards the right understanding of 
the sentiment which is breathed in the sculptures of the wrongly termed 
‘ Harpy tomb ’ : it brings us as it were into range with all the long series of 
Greek sepulchral reliefs, and especially of those in which the Siren so 
prominently figures. The old Homeric idea of terror at death has long since 
given way to a softer, calmer aspect, and with this change the character of 
the Siren has changed also. The journey of the dead person or of the soul as 
here shown is in keeping with what we otherwise know of this idea ; the 
Siren performs the same duty as the winged figures on the lekythi, or as the 
horse which is first shown as a complete figure, and subsequently is repre- 
sented by a horse’s head at a window. 

For a detailed examination of the embodiment of the Harpy, I need 
only refer to the article by Furtwangler in Arch. Zeitung 1882, p. 197, where 
the whole matter is put concisely ; this article as I think proves conclusively 
the unvarying hicman form of the Greek Harpy. I propose here to adduce 
some further instances -which seem both to confirm this view and also to 
throw new light upon the form in Greek art and the conception which in 
Greek literature is universally attributed to this mythological type. 

The primary, and indeed the unvarying conception of the Harpy in the 
Greek mind was that of a winged woman, representing a form of wind, and 
consistently associated with the idea of storm, of great speed, and of 
disaster. The Harpies belong to the category of the abstract influences of 
evil, which included the Gorgons and also, in their earlier Homeric aspect, the 
Sirens ; but whereas the Sirens latterly assume a milder sepulchral character, 
the Harpies always retained their original reputation as spirits of evil. 

The principal monumental source of our evidence as to the Harpies is 
the Berlin vase published by Furtwangler in the article already quoted, 
where the winged forms of women rushing along with outstretched arms are 
identified beyond all doubt by the addition of the inscription AP^PYIA 
Besides this, we have the various vases with scenes from the leo-end of 
Phineus, commencing with the famous Wurzburg cup (Sittl, Die Phineunschak ) ; 
scenes from this legend were also shown on the throne at Amyklae and on 
the chest of Kypselos (Paus. iii. 18, 9 and v. 17, 4). And lastly, we have the 
Cyrenaean cup from Naukratis in the British Museum, of which we owe the 
right interpretation to Studniezka {Kyrene, p. 18, Fig. 10). In all these 
instances, the type of the Harpies never vanes j a winged female figure with 
long hair (Hesiod’s yiKOfiovn), usually stiiding along, and usually iiT contrast 
to the Boreades. 

Their association with winds is constant throughout all Greek times. 
The Homeric conception indeed in this myth, as in so many others, seems as 
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it were a break in the stratification; their number ia not stated, nor their 
form ; in two instances they are introduced merely as a formula of death, 
vvv Se fiiv aKXeiMi;" ApTTViai avrfpei’^avTa {a 241, f 371) : in n 77 they carry 
off the daughters of Pandareos, and give them as servants to the ‘ hateful 
Erinyes.’ The points that are here noticeable are that they are associated 
with the snatching of death, and that this death is regarded as inglorious. 
It would appear that with the modified ideas regarding death which came in 
later, the Harpies retained only the repellent part of their character, and were 
consequently no longer looked upon from a sepulchral point of view. The 
connexion with the Erinyes is curious in view of the fact that Aeschylus in 
the E'umenidcs 50 makes the Pythia describe the form of the Erinyes by a 
comparison with the evidently similar forms of Harpies whom she once saw 
in a painting carrying off the food of Phineus, with this distinction, that the 
Erinyes are wingless ; — 

elhov TTOT ^ivea><: 'yeypap.p,eva<; 

heliTVov <f)€povcra^‘ dirrepoi 76 pLTjv IBelv 

avrai, p^eXaivac S' €? to ttui/ jSSeXv'/cTpoTrot. 

Hesiod makes them two in number, Aello and Okypete, corresponding 
with the dual form which Furtwangler sees in the inscription on the Berlin 
vase : the names of course imply their attributes of storm and wind. They 
are children of the sea, begotten of Thaumas and a daughter of Ocean ; their 
sister, in the dualistic principle of the opposing forces, is Iris, the messenger 
of the gods, and the bringer of rain. According to the most usual account, 
the Harpies were either killed by the Boreades (whose fate it was to kill or 
be killed by them) or else driven into localities which vary in the different 
accounts ; these were, the river Tigres in the Peloponnesus, the Strophades 
(whence according to Hyginus they had originally come), a cave in Ki’ete 
(whither they were pursued through the Aegaean and Sicilian seas), and 
Scythia. To sum up then what we have so far gained of their personality, 
it is this ; that they are winged female daemons of storm, wind, and disaster, 
of human form indeed, but black and abominable to look at : and there is a 
presumption that the myth wandered throughout the Peloponnesu.s, the 
Aegaean, and up to the Hellespont. 

There is yet one more passage to be noted ; according to Philodemos 
(wept Evcre/S. p. 43) the Harpies served ns the guardians of the apples of the 
Hesperides ; and the same author, quoting Epimenidcs, says that they were 
identical with the Hesperides. I think Studniczka (Zoc. cit. p. 26) is certainly 
right in his conclusion that this identification with the Hesperides must be 
taken as ‘ ausser Acht ’ ; but while he thus rejects the latter part of the 
passage in Philodemos, he accepts the former part. ‘ There is no doubt,’ he 
says, ‘ that the Harpies are here (on the Cyrenaean cup from Naukratis) 
represented as the guardians ; their form corresponds entirely to that 
depicted on the oldest Ionic and Attic representations.’ As to the male 
figures on that cup, he thinks we must here call them too Boreades ; ‘ the 
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Boreades, none can doubt, were, like the Harpies, originally an independent 
group of wind-deities.’ He therefore looks upon Harpies as well as Boreades 
in this scene as performing the function of guardians or of fertilizers of the 
tree of the Hesperides. 

This last view seems to me hardl}' tenable, for several reasons. We 
may admit that at Gyrene the damp north wind coming from the sea would 
be regarded as a fertilizing agent in tlie growth of nature ; the south wind, 
on the other hand, coming from the scorching sandy deserts of Africa, could 
in no wise be so regarded^ ; and it would need more evidence than the mere 
dictum which Studniczka quotes from Theophrastus® to prove the contrary. 

It seems much more likely that the two classes of wind-daemons 
represent the opposing influences of good and evil ; this is at once more in 
keeping with what we saw above was the prevailing conception of the 
Harpies, and seems to me to suit the treatment of the subject on the 
Cyrenaean cup. On this cup, as I have previously remarked, the winged 
figures are carefully separated into two distinct parties, one on each side of 
the figure; those coming from the left correspond with our type of Harpies, 
those from the right with the Boreades of the Phineus scenes ; they advance 
swiftly towards each other as if with opposing intentions ; and each figure 
is balanced by an opponent on the opposite side, like combatants in a battle. 
I would suggest that here again we have the traditional antithesis of 
Boreades and Harpies ; the Harpies, who would attack and injure the good 
gifts of the Hesperide Kyrene, the Boreades, who would ward off their 
attack. In this connexion it is significant to note that the direction taken 
by each party corresponds with the familiar Greek idea of good coming from 
the right, and evil from the left hand. Tbe passage of Philodemos, a late 
writer in whose time the original conception of the Har2)ies had been lost 
sight of, must be discredited in the latter, equally with the former, part of 
its statement. 

We thus have at Gyrene the Harpies treated in art as definite wind- 
daemons of evil, in an allegorical representation of nature which suggested 
itself by the circumstances of the locality. It looks very much as if this 
particular phase of the myth (which I am inclined to regard as the original 
phase) had grown up in the Gyrenaica, or at any rate on the north coast of 
Africa. Studniczka has shown that the population of Gyrene included 


- This view, which I discussed with 
Studniczka in 1890, has been further advocated 
by Head in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xi. 
Third series, p. 6. 

^ ♦I'T. Iffr, 6, 3, 4. TQvrov 5’ ^ivai avepfia 5 
Ka\ orav v6tos Xa/xirphs irviixrp fiera Kvt a 
Sia^ytTrT€Tat' 4^ wv (pv€(r$ai rh <Ti\<piov. I take 
this to mean that tlie silphium seed is ready to 
be gathered when the S. wind blowing fresh 
after the dog lays scatters it about. The wind 
is here mentioned not as a beneficent agent, 
but merely to indicate the season of the year. 


He also q^uotes Pliny N.N. ii. 115 : the writer 
is describing how violent winds and whirlwinds 
are sometimes caused by the natural configura- 
tion of landscape, rocks, &c., and says ; Quin et 
in Cyrenaica jtrovincia rupes quaedara austro 
traditur sacra quam profanum sit attrectari 
hominis manu, confestim austro volvente 
harenas. Surely this, if it proves anything, can 
hardly be taken as proving the beneficent 
aspect of the S. wind in the Cyrenaica, but 
rather the precisely contrary conclusion. 
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settlers from the islands, from Peloponnesus, and Krete ; and here we are 
reminded of the further development of the story, which follows the 
wanderings of the Harpies into precisely these localities. The dualistic 
principle so appropriate to the countries adjoining Egypt, the home of 
Dualism, is preserved in this myth at Gyrene, where it probably originated, 
the Harpies being balanced by the Boreades, their natural opponents there. 
When the myth travelled northwards to Greece, where the opposition of the 
two winds is not so striking, and where in fact the beneficent character of 
Boreas as an agent of nature is not so obvious, it was necessary (the Harpy 
being still the parching hot south wind) to introduce a more appropriate 
balance ; and so, in the Hesiodic Theogony (representing Peloponnesian 
types of art), the Harpies are given for their sister, not another wind, but 
Iris the rain-giver, the remedy for the destructive agency of the Scirocco. 
Meanwhile, the type of the traditional opposition of Boreades and Harpuiai 
is passed on into the Phineus legend, but its old significance as a nature- 
symbolism is now lost, tbe only instance of its direct connexion with this 
legend being the Wurzburg cup. How it happens that it still appears on 
this cup, I shall endeavour to show. 

The closer observation of nature and natural causes which led to this 
allegory is rarely evidenced in Greek art previously to the Hellenistic 
period ; the same tendency had existed, it is true, in Mycenaean art, and an 
echo of it was perhaps preserved in the Peloponnesian cities which had 
inherited that art f from which source possibly it came to Gyrene with the 
Peloponnesian influence which we find there. At any rate, it is noticeable 
that the Mycenaean and Hellenistic periods were both characterized by a 
strong Egyptian influence ; certainly tbe study of Egyptian ideas and 
Egyptian wall-paintings must have exercised a deep impression on the Greek 
artist in this direction. And so it comes that at Gyrene we have especial 
evidence of this habit of mind ; the example which will naturally suggest 
itself is the Arkesilaos cup, with its homely local colouring in the intro- 
duction of the monkey and the stork with a beetle on its leg ; the coinage of 
the silphium towns is full of such touches ; the most obvious instance is the 
beautiful silver tetradrachm of the neighbouring Barca, which has, around 
the silphium, three animals, of which two, the chameleon and the jerboa, are 
otherwise unknown to art. 

It was a world full of the wonders of animal and vegetable life, such as 
could not fail to have an effect upon the vivid imagination of the Greek 
settlers in Egypt. Unfortunately we know as yet so little of the early art 
of Gyrene. If ever the older site is fully excavated, we may know still more 
of the stages which led up to the characteristic art of the Hellenistic age.® 

The provenance of the Wurzburg Phineus cup is unknown, and still 
more the place of its fabrication; according to the idea most generally 

■* Note the hedgehog .ind lizards introduced between the symbolism of the Naukratis vase 
in the (Corinthian) Amphiaraus vase found at and the Alexandrine statue of father Nile with 
Caere (Berlin 1655). the 

^ Studniczka, Kyrcne, p. 27, suggests a parallel 
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accepted it was made at some Greek city in Asia Minor. Certainly there are 
traces in the paintings upon it which seem to point to Asia Minor, such as 
the quadruple wings, the hoofs of the Seileni, and the eight spokes of the 
wheel. But on the other hand there are also signs which point to a Graeco- 
Egyptian influence of a somewhat fuller measure even than we usually expect 
from the Greek cities of Asia Minor. The large eyes which Loeschcke 
claimed for Asia Minor are, I still believe,® originally traceable to Egypt ; so 
too is the detached panther’s mask which we meet frequently in Egyptian 
art and which occurs amid strongly Egyptian surroundings on the Polle- 
drara hydria ; moreover, fruit-bearing palms were more nearly at hand for 
the Greeks on the coast of Africa than away in Babylonia, which Sittl 
suggests was the source of those on the cup. One of the ‘ Horae,’ with her 
large flower, suggests the nymph Gyrene with her silphium and apple-branch. 
The group of Seileni and nymphs, and their behaviour on the cup, are more 
closely paralleled at Daphnae than elsewhere ; and both at Daphnae and 
Gyrene we have the peculiar method of stippling the surface employed 
thereon for the hairy skin of the Seileni. Lastly, we have, in the whole con- 
ception of the scenes on this vase, in the joyful reawakening of nature after 
the expulsion of the forces hostile to her, and in its homely rendering, a con- 
ception which, as I have tried above to show, is exactly in keeping with the 
artistic methods of the Graeco-African settlers. I would therefore suggest 
that the Wurzburg cup is in reality the product of a Greek colony, not of 
Asia Minor, but of Africa. It seems to me that the original bearing of the 
contest between the north and south winds, as there expressed, would not 
have had its full significance in any other portion of Greece or the Aegaean.^ 

That this form of the wind-myth was familiar in other Greek colonies 
of North Africa, will be allowed if the new interpretation be accepted which 
I have to propose for the vase picture on Fig. 1. 

This design occurs on the reverse side of a situla from Daphnae and 
was published in reduced size in Petrie, Tanis, ii. PI. XXV. 3. It is generally 
accepted from considerations of form technique and design that these situlae 
were the work of Greek settlers in Egypt. 

On the obverse side is a winged bearded figure whose human body 
terminates at the waist in a serpent coil, and who holds in either hand a 
snake. Mr. Murray, who first described this vase {ibid. p. 68), discussed the 
identity of this figure, which might represent either Typhon or Boreas, 
and decided in favour of Boreas.® The question depends upon a 
much debated passage of Pausanias (v. 19, 1), in which, describing the 
subjects upon the chest of Kypselos, he says : ‘ on the fourth side there is 
Boreas who has seized Oreithyia ; he has the tails of serpents instead of feet.’ 


® ^aitkraiis i. p. 52. course with the Noith of Asia Minor to account 

^ Its connexion with the Phineus legend is for the cohesion of the two ideas there, 
of course a diiferent matter. But, among the ® According to one account the Harpies were 
various peoples wl.o colonized Naukratis and the children of Typhon. 

Daphnae at any rate, there was sufficient inter- 
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Considering that a snake- footed Boreas was undoubtedly the rarest of types, 
Pausanias must, as Miss Harrison remarks (^Myth. and Mon. p. Ixxvi.), have 
been led to this identification by an inscription beside the figure : so that we 
may take it that such a type had existed, although as yet no independent 
confirmation of the fact has been found. In the early representations of 
Typhon on the other hand, there is usually an attempt to accentuate his 
savage character, as for example in the vase (Gerhard, A.V. ccxxxvii.) where 
he is represented with three (?) snake tails and with horse’s ears ; and again 
in Hesiod’s Theogony, 1. 823 foil. ; of this savage element we certainly find no 
trace here ; so that I think our figure may certainly be taken as Boreas ; the 
fact of there being only one snake body instead of the plural ‘ tails,’ as 
Pausanias describes, being probably due to a very natural error on the part of 
that writer. 



Fig. 1. 



On the reverse side, here given (Fig. 1 ), is a winged human figure, of 
uncertain sex, but corresponding exactly to the figures which we have 
identified as Harpies on the Cyrenaean cup from Naukratis, and to the 
certain Harpies on the Berlin fragment from Aegina. It is true that this 
figure is not, as winds usually are, represented in active movement; but this 
is accounted for by the fact that tlie Boreas on the obverse side rests calmly 
on his serpent coil; indeed it is difficult to imagine how a Greek artist 
could otherwise have treated the snake-legged type of Boreas ; for though on 
the chest of Kypselos he seizes Oreithyia, this does not necessarily imply a 
motion forwards ; and since Boreas here is represented in a restful position, 
his antithesis on the reverse is also similarly treated. We have in fact the 
same balance on this vase of good and evil wind-daemons which is shown on 
the Cyrenaean cup ; and the contrast is accentuated by the artist in the 
adjuncts assigned to each figure. In the field of each scene, attached princi- 
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pally to the borders, are the linear ornaments usually inserted to fill in empty 
spaces in vases of this epoch ; hut beside these, in both cases definite objects 
have been drawn, which certainly seem to have more significance than merely 
to attest horror raciii. On the obverse behind Boreas is a plant, which rises 
in full leaf from the ground ; this I would suggest is intended by the artist 
as a symbol of the fertility of vegetation which, in Graeco-African ideas, 
follows the advent of the mild north wind.® On the reverse, in front of the 
Harpy, are animals which, in the locality where the vase was made, wnuld 
represent the agencies destructive of both animal and vegetable life. In the 
upper part of the design is a locust ; it is hardly necessary to remark on the 
obvious significance of this pest in its connection with our scene ; I may 
however adduce the example of the Nikosthenes cup (in Gerhard, Vases et 
Coupes, PI. 1), where amid scenes of agriculture, sowing and ploughing are in 
process, and a locust is being driven away from the newly sown soil by a man 
armed with a long pole. The locust in both cases is undoubtedly the 
destructive species (^Acridium peregnnum') of which a good illustration is 
given in Rawlinson’s Ane. Monarchies, iii. p. 63. The same creature is shown 
on several coins (see Imhoof-Blumer and Keller, Tier- u. Pflanzenbilder), 
usually of the issues of the great corn- or vine-producing cities of Sicily and 
South Italy ; and generally the types of these coins seem to point to the same 
suggestion. Thus on a coin of Velia in Lucania {Hid. i. 9) the type is a lion 
devouring a ram’s head; above, a locust in field. I am not quite clear as to the 
exact significance of the hare on our vase it would appear that the Harpy 
is setting loose two birds of prey which swoop down upon it, while a third 
bird, clearly representing a vulture, is already attacking it below. Perhaps 
here again we may see a parallel idea in the coin-types, as on the Velia coin 
just mentioned; thus, on the famous dekadrachm of Agrigentum with the 
two eagles rending a hare {ibid. iv. 29), a locust appears in the field ; and 
lastly, on a haematite gem in the British Museum {ibid. xvi. 26) we have a 
group which is especially appropriate to our subject ; on this are engraved 
a lion attacking a gazelle, a vulture attacking an Egyptian long-eared hare 
(like this hare), a Sphinx, and among other animals a locust. I think there- 
fore that we may fairly consider the symbolism of the animals on our vase as 
demonstrated, and as constituting an additional proof of the identity of the 
figure beside whom they are placed.'^ 


° A similar plant springs from the ground 
behind the throne of Apollo as he sits facing 
Kyrene on the Cyreuaean cup : Studniczka, 
Kyrene, p. 8, Fig. 3. 

It is significant that in the Egyptian ritual 
the hare is associated with the underworld. 
Maspero says that the hare is a favourite 
amulet among the Egyptians, ‘ whether to 
render the guardian of the entry more favour- 
able to the dead, or as an incarnation of Osiris. ’ 
Cf. also the hare-headed divinity at Denderah 
and in the vignette to the 146th chapter of the 


Book of tire dead (Lang, Myth, Ritual and 
Religion p. 351) ; also on the amphora of 
‘ Fikellura ’ style (Longperier, Mtisie NapoUon 
III., H. 59, 1), a style which as we see from the 
finds at Daphnae and Nankratis was closely 
associated with Egypt. 

•* It is just worth noting that the animals on 
our vase are all turned to the left ; if the 
relative positions of the winged figures on the 
Cyreuaean cup {ante p. 106) have any signifi- 
cance, there may be the same significance here. 
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So far then we have arrived at the following conclusions; that the 
earliest idea of the Harpy myth treats them as a multiplicity of hostile wind- 
daemons, opposed to the Boreades, ■who are similar in number and idea, but 
are beneficent; that this myth, with its rich nature symbolism, probably 
originated among the Greek colonists of North Africa ; that the Phineus 
legend had a more northern origin; and that the Wurzburg cup, which is 
closely connected with the African colonies, shows us an intermediate stage 
between the two myths. 

The general question of the identification of winged figures in early 
Greek art is a very difficult one, as Langbehn {Flugdg. der alt. gr. Kunst, 
p. 64 foil.) has shown. On the Cyrenaean cups, and on coins attributed to 
Gyrene, these figures are of frequent occurrence under circumstances which 
make it hard to say whether they represent Nike, Iris, a Harpy, or a Boread. 
One would suppose that the Boread would be usually distinguishable by 
having a beard ; this would certainly be the case where he opposes a Harpy, 
but need not in early art have been invariably the case where one is repre- 
sented alone; thus on the Cyrenaean cups {Arch. Zdt. 1881, pi. 13, figs 2, 3) 
we have, flying in the air beside a horseman, a figure which. is usually called 
Nike, on account of the wreath in its hands; in one case however this figure 
has a floral head-dress like those of the Boreades in the Naukratis cup; with 
this we may compare the fragment of another Daphnae situla {Tunis, ii. pi. 
XXVI., 4) where precisely the same figure is shown, wearing only a loin cloth 
such as would hardly be worn by a female type, and holding in its hand a 
flower of lotus or silphium. Certainly no other appellation would so well 
suit this figure as that of Boread. The wreaths so often held by such figures 
may be only another reference to the fertility associated with Boreades : on the 
other hand, their frequency in Egyptizing art may possibly be derived from 
the sign of life (the ankh) which in Egyptian symbolism played a similar part 

An amphora in the British Museum (B 16) should here be noted, as 
possibly bearing upon our subject.^^ It is of very unusual technique, of pale 
yellowish clay which has been first covered with a slip of deep red colour ; 
the design is in a shiny black glaze which has in many parts flaked away 
with the slip, leaving the raw clay exposed ; the accessories are in purple 
and a colour which has faded. It must be either a very early or a provincial 
example of the b.f. technique, and in any case can hardly be’ later than 
550 B.c. On the neck is a large pattern of lotus buds and flowers : on the 
obverse is a winged and bearded figure precisely similar to the Boreades on 
the Wurzburg cup, i.e. with short girdled chiton, quadruple wings and wings 
on feet ; he flies to the right in a field filled with flowers ; beneath his feet a 
flower of lotos or silphium (?), exactly like that held by the figure on the 
Daphnae fragment, springs from the ground. Behind him, Hermes with 
short chiton, petasos, talaria and holding a very long kerykeion : on right a 
Siren, under the left handle an eagle (?). On the reverse are two youths on 


1- Publirjhuti by Pauoflia iu the Berlin Abhandhunjtn, 1846, p. 211, PI. I. 
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horseback confronted, cari-ying each a spear : between them a swan pluming 
itself ; in the field on both sides, lotos buds and rosettes. 

The winged figure I take to he a Boread, surrounded as usual by 
attributes of fertility ; the two youths on horseback might very well be tlie 
Dioscuri. In the light of what has gone before, we are justified in attributing 
this vase to a Graeco-African origin, if not actually to Cyrene. The type of 
Boread, the nature symbolism, the swan, so frequent on Cyrenaean vases, all 
point to this; and it is well known (Roscher’s Lexihon, i. p. 1166) how 
favourite at Cyrene was the cult of the Dioscuri. If so, this is the first 
instance which has yet come down to us of a b.f. fabric at Cyrene. That 
such a fabric may have existed there has been suggested by Studniczka 
{Kyrene, p. 13), who quotes the oracle of warning to Arkesilaos III. (Herod, 
iv. 163) as evidence that in Cyrene pottery was made and exported as far 
down as the first half of the fifth century B.C. 

In the hydriae of ‘ Caeretan ’ fabric we have constant evidence of 
Egyptian influence. Diimmler has already {Rom. Mitth. iii. p. 167) 
remarked on this analogy, especially for instance in the Busiris scene {Mon. 
Lied. viii. 16—17) where the types of negro and Egyptian, the dress 
(kalasiris) and the shirt worn by the figures are all realistically Egyptian. 
A close examination of this fabric brings out numerous points of resemblance 
between the fabrics of Caere and Daphnae.^® We have here the same nature- 
symbolism ; thus on Mon. Ined. vii., 77 are shown trees on a hill, an ape, 
a dolphin and a hare. In Fig. 2 is reproduced part of a Caeretan vase 



published by Jahn {EntfuJirung der Eiirogm, Taf. v. a, p. 21). The main 
subject is the rape of Europa, who rides over the sea (indicated by dolphins 
and other fish) on the hull ; in the field behind her flies a winf^ed ficrure 
whose type corresponds to that of the Harpy in our Fig. 1. Both Jahn and 
Dummler describe her as Nike ; the latter compares her to the figure on the 
Cyrenaean cups, but neither succeeds in explaining the presence of Nike in 


On the Caere hydria in the Britisli Mnscum on hor-sehack with wliips and hair knotted up, 
(B 59, No. xi. of Diimmler’s li.st) are two boys exactly such as we have at Daphnae. 
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this scene. On the other hand, Knapp {Kike in dev Vasemaalcrii, p. 7) points 
out that as yet no representations of Nike have been found on vases jnevious 
to the introduction of the r.f. style. The figure is undoubtedly that of a 
Harpy, a figure which is most suitable to the main subject of tlie vase ; and 
this seems to me confirmed by the presence of the bird on the left ; this bird 
is a vulture,*® unmistakably drawn to the life, the appropriateness of which, 
as an accompaniment to the Harpy in a scene of rape, we have already seen. 
That this bird differs from the ordinary bird of prey in early Greek art is best 
shown by a comparison with the eagle or hawk in Fig. 3 (from a Caeretan 
hydria, Annali 1863, Tav. E, F) : the vulture has a long neck, bare of feathers, 
and scarcely any tail. 



To return for a moment to our Fig. 1, we see a vulture and two birds of 
prey swooping down on the hare ; the history of these birds in Egyptizing 
art is rather curious ; from the relative size here of the flying birds and 
from the way they are drawn, I think that the artist intended them for 
carrion crows, which would appropriately accompany the vulture. The best 
illustration of the two species is found upon a plaque of green schistous 
stone in the British Museum, from which Fig. 4 is here reproduced. This 
slab wms found in Egypt and appears to have been carved under Egyptian 
influence ; it represents a carrion crow and a vulture in their typical 
employment of feeding off the corpses of human figures slain in battle. 
These two birds seem to have been regularity associated in ancient art, 
originally no doubt in connection with the idea of death or destruction ; but 
later they were taken over for quite a different purpose. In Rom. Mittli. i. 


1^ I am bound to admit that this figure holds 
in each hand a wreath ; but if these Caeretan 
vases represent an imitative stj'le, the original 
significance of the wreath may well have been 
overlooked by the imitator ; and on the other 
hand, the rape of Europa would not be regarded 
as inauspicious. 

H.S. — VOL. XIII. 


Cf. the head of the vulture on the tetra- 
drachm of Cyrene (Imhoof-BIumer, v. 9) ; this 
bird is of com'.se a common symbol in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Described by Budge in Classical Review, 

1890, p. 3226. 


I 
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(1886) PI. 1 a scene is shown from the marble Colonna mosaic with the 
myth of Romulus and Remus. In the centre is a tree with two birds ; this 
tree is no doubt rightly identified with the ‘ ficus ruminalis ’ so prominently 
associated with the myth of Romulus and Remus ; if so, the writer is 
probably also correct in identifying the birds as the picus and parra, which 
were present at the prodigy. But the drawing leaves no doubt that the birds 
there shown are the vulture and the carrion crow, and it would seem that 
the artist of the mosaic had chosen (in the Egyptizing tendency common to 
most ancient mosaicists) a pair of birds for the purposes of his legend which 
were already familiarly associated in Egyptizing art. 

Lastly, we have a still later stage of their introduction, in a silver 
patera from Lampsacus published in the Oazettc Arch. 1877, PL 19. This 



Fio 4. 


patera was found together with several spoons inscribed with the name of 
Ari8 reu)pri8, and is probably of about the third century a.d. On it 
is a figure of Artemis represented as of black skin ; below her, two apes, 
and two negresses leading tigers in chains ; on either side of Artemis is a 
bird ; the one on the left is described as an ‘ epervier,’ but it exactly 
resembles the carrion crow of our Fig. 3 ; on the right is a ‘ pintade,’ which 
however has the bald head and neck which mark it unmistakably as a 
vulture. How these birds came to be employed together for so long a period, 
it is impossible to say ; it is at lea.st interesting to trace the vitality of a 
type in art, and to find that in the last example _ it still has an association 
with the land of apes and negroes. 


Cecil Smith. 
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DEME LEGENDS ON ATTIC VASES. 

The intercliange of typical compositions among vase-painters, by which 
one type frequently did duty for a variety of subjects, makes it very difficult 
to decide how far scenes of daily life were intended by the artist to 
convey a legendary significance ; and this difficulty is increased by the fact 
that the painters were, practically at all periods, in the habit of adding 
mythological names at haphazard to their figures, with the object of 
imparting a supposititious interest to their design. This seems to have been 
especially the case in the period following the great compositions of 
Polygnotos and Mikon. Thus on a r.f. pyxis in tlie British Museum (E 7G9) 
we have a scene which is apparently no more than an ordinary group of 
women at toilet, but each of the figures has a familiar mythological name, 
Tphigeneia, Danae, Helene, Klytaiinnestra, and Ka«sandra. 

It was formerly the custom among archaeologists to interpret every 
scene, no matter how commonplace, as mythological or symbolic ; in the 
natural reaction which has set in after this, I think perhaps we may 
occasionally overlook the full significance of some scenes which, apparently 
of ordinary daily life, really have had a deeper meaning to those who 
made them. Take for example such subjects as occur in the sculptured 
pediments of temples ; a warrior setting out in his chariot, or the meeting 
of two warriors ; these scenes, which are in their local surroundings full of 
significance, would convey nothing to us if rve had not the independent 
evidence of literature or of locality which explains them. 

Of the vast multiplicity of deme myth and local legends which wc know 
must have existed at Athens, very little as yet has come down to us in art. 
Miss Harrison in her Mythology and Mon. (p. xxiv., &c.) has shown how it 
came about that when a pan-Athenian genealogy was formed the local and 
private cults became merged in the orthodox beliefs ; but that many a deme 
probably cherished quietly the remembrance of a local hero who played no 
considerable part in the belief of the general mass. Of these private and 
local beliefs I think we may fairly expect to find traces in art, especially in the 
homely art of the vase-painter ; and as an example of one instance at least 
I have had reproduced here (Figs. 1 and 2) what I believe is such a represen- 
tation on a vase B 178 in the British Museum. It is a b.f. amphora from 
Vulci (old Cat. 574), of late style, probably not much earlier than 500 B.C., if so 
early : the design on each side is in a panel ; no purple is used and only a little 

T 2 
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white. Ohv. In centre a youth in petasos and chlamys and carrying two 
spears and a shield with a Seilenos head in relief, stands beside a horse which 
he holds by the bridle : in front of him, a woman who caresses the horse with 
her left hand ; at her side a dog with the leg of an animal in its mouth. 
On the right is an old man with white hair and beard, in his right hand a 
sceptre. On the rev., a Dionysiac group. 

The subject of this ohv. scene might be taken as representing the 
ordinary ‘Departure of a warrior,’ if it were not for the strange adjunct of 
the hound, and also for the sceptre in the hand of the aged man. The 
hound has in its mouth the leg of an animal which it appears to he carrying, 
not with the intention of eating, ^o far as I know there is but one episode 
in all mythology which recalls this scene. It is that which bears upon the 



Fig. 1. 


origin of Kynosarges,i the sanctuary of Herakles which Pausanias i. 19. 3 
describes among the monuments on the right bank of the Ilissus. ‘ There 
is also a sanctuary of Herakles, called the Kynosarges ; those who read the 
oracle can learn the story of the white deg.’ The story is told both by 
Hesychius and Suidas ; the latter says ‘ Kynosarges is a place among the 
Athenians and a sanctuary of Herakles for this cause ; Diomos the Athenian 
was sacrificing at the shrine^; thereupon a white dog which was by seized 
the sacrifice and laid it doivn in some place ; and Diomos was much afraid. 


' J. E. Harrison, Myth, aad Mon. p. 208 and 

p. 216. 

* 4v T?) iaria must mean at his own shrine 
or hearth, and this would imply among his own 
family. The absence of an altar on our vase is 
not a fatal objection to the proposed interpreta- 


tion. The sacrificial element is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the thigh ; and for the rest, the 
aitist has been content to adopt the type of a 
scene of leave-taking rather than that of a 
sacrifice. On the Diomos legend cf. Deneken, 
dc Tkeox. p. 27. 
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But the god gave answer to him that he ought, in that spot whore tlie 
sacrifice was laid down, to set up an altar of Herakles ; whence it was called 
Kynosarges.’ The statement of Hesychius is similar, except that it says 
that Diotnos was sacrificing to Herakles, that the dog seized the thighs 
(ra firjpia), and that the place was named after the whiteness (e’/c XevKorrjToq) 
of the dog. 

As to the whiteness of the dog, it will be noticed that this is only 
insisted upon in the passage of Hesychius, and is evidently due to an 
aitiatic exposition of the termination -apye<:. Another explanation of this 
element in the name was that of swiftness, which would equally suit the 
Greek form. So that we need not look upon the colour of the dog as an 
essential characteristic in the myth. The vague expression ra firjpla again 



shows that the actual thigh is not an essential element. The lower portion 
of the leg of an animal, whether goa or other quadruped, in quite sufficiently 
indicative for the purpose of our artist. In an aitiatic legend it is not even 
necessary that any one of the elements composing the Tword should contain 
a reference to the actual truth ; so that it is immaterial for our purpose 
whether the word kwo^- really does (as Wachsmuth and Lang suggest) contain 
a reference to some forgotten primitive cult of a dog. It is sufficient for us 
that if this interpretation of our vase is correct, an Attic artist of about 
500 B.c. represents the legend as we see it here ; Diomos, the hero after 
whom the Attic deme Diomeia was named, is here shown in the act of settino; 
forth to accompany the dog, and is taking leave of the aged man and the 
woman who no doubt are intended to represent his father and mother — the 
artist’s method of indicating him as iv earia. The old w'hite-haired man, his 
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father, is Kolyttos, the eponymos of the deme Kolyttos, which adjoined the 
deme Diomeia. 

There is one peculiarity about the dress of Diomos which I am at a loss 
to explain ; the ordinary costume of a young man departing for a journey is 
the chlamys and petasos which the hero wears, and such an one would be 
usually, as here, furnished with two spears ; but so far as I know it is unusual 
for such a figure to have the addition of a shield ; it may be that the artist 
of our vase was copying some well-known representation of the scene, 
or that he was reproducing an element in the story which has not come 
down to us.® 

Possibly the painter of this vase was himself a member of the deme 
Diomeia. That vase-painters were not insensible to the attractions of their 
own local legends we may probably see in the partiality displayed at all 
periods of Attic vase-painting for subjects in which Akamas occurs. Akamas 
was the eponymous hero of the tribe Akamantis, which included, as we 
know, the potter’s quarter, to which probably most of the vase-painters also 
belonged. Hence for instance the frequency of the occurrence among the 
subjects on vases of Akamas and Demophon (another eponymous tribal hero) 
leading back Aithra : and in this connection it is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas the name of a tribe is only twice found upon vase-paintings, in each 
of these instances it happens to be the tribe Akamantis that is so mentioned. 
One of these instances is the Nolan amphora in the British Museum, which 
seems to allude to an agonistic victory of the tribe, where Nike stands 
beside a tripod, on the base of which is inscribed TXavKcov /raXd? and 
’ A/cafiapTh ivUa The other is a r.f. fragment found upon the 

Akropolis {Ath. Mitth. xiii. p. 228) which seems akso to refer to some such 
victory, in which the name of the tribe is similarly inscribed ; here also 
is part of a tripod, with the inscription AKAMAhi [t/?] [cf. Arch. Jahrh. 
ii. p. 162]. 

The principal type of vase-paintings with this class of subject is the 
well-known Kodros cup in Berlin,® where the subject is composed of groups 
of figures intended to illustrate the legendary historv of the great Attic 
families. It was this tendency towards genealogical inquiry which led 
mainly of course to the partiality which displayed itself at Athens in the 
latter half of the fifth century B.c. for the representation of subjects 
connected with Theseus, who posed as the consolidator of the Athenian 
polity. 

It may be worth while here to recall the names of the great Attic tribes 
as they were at this period ; Brechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leontis, 
Akamantis, Oetieis, Kekropis, Hippothoontis, Aiantis, Antiochis. Besides the 


3 The pupils of the eyes in this v.ise are the conteni]ioiaiy r.f. style, 

roughly indicated by a faintly incised line not ■* See Athci. 'Mitth. iv. 288, where we find 
quite circular within the stronger engraved Akamas reverenced in common with Zeus and 
outline of the eye itself; this peculiarity of Hermes. 

technique is only noticeable 3u the later b.f. 5 Baumeister, Dcalnti. p. 1999 : cf. Harrison, 
vases, and is probably due to the influence of Myth, and Man. p. cxliii. 
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eponymi of the tribes, there would also be au infinity of personages con- 
nected with the divisions of the people by denies, besides the eponymous 
founders of the great families, and all these would have furnished subjects 
for the vase-painter, though the tendency would principally be confined to 
the half-century I have named. Thus on the Hieron kotyle we have 
Eumolpos seated with a sceptre among the gods, his father Poseidon being 
seated while Zeus in the same group is standing. On the fine r.f. krater 
published by Tsountas in 1885, pi. 12 we have on one side 

Theseus and the Minotaur, on the reverse Pallas (the eponymos of the 
Pallantidae) seated among Orneus,® Nisos and Lukos, all holding sceptres. 
On the Kodros cup wm have Theseus departing from his father Aigeus ; 
Medeia (the Attic heroine of that name) offering him a helmet ; Phorbas 
and Aithra. On the reverse, the departure of Aias to the Trojan War, 
accompanied hy Melite and Menestheus ; on the interior, Kodros and Ainetos. 
Here we have eponymi of two out of the ten tribes, Aigeis and Aiantis. 
Four of the eponymi are similarly found among legendary Attic heroes in 
the vase Mon. Ined. x. 89 in which Kekrops, Herse, Aglauros, Pandrosos, 
Erechtheus, Aigeus and Pallas occur, the main subject being the birth of 
Erichthouios : these figures are merely spectators, and have no part in the 
action going forw'ard ; Tsountas calls them (!oc. cit. p. 223) avTiirpoa-WTra 
Tov ^Attikov Xaov : in any case, they include the eponymi of three tribes, 
Kekropis, Erechtheis, and Aigeis. 

We thus see that the habit was a familiar one at this period of repre- 
senting one or more of the eponymous heroes, amid surroundings suggested 
by the history of these heroes or among figures borrowed from the same 
legendary stock. One great example of this habit has 1 believe hitherto 
escaped notice, owing to a misreading of the inscriptions.^ The Meidias 
hydria (E 230; old Cat. 126-1) in the British Museum is nearly contemporary 
wdth the Kodros cup ; below the main scene (the rape of the Leirkippidae) is 
a band of figures which has usually been accepted as representing tw'o distinct 
scenes, Herakles in the garden of the Hesperides, and the second scene, 
which appears to have no connection with the first, being, as usually inter- 
preted, ‘ a scene from the Argonautica.’ Seeing that there is no tectonic 
division between the twm scenes, the whole forming practically one continuous 
frieze, it seems probable that there would be some closer relation between 
the tw'o scenes. The Argonautic scene is so interpreted on account of the 
presence of Medeia ; being in Phrygian dress, she has been taken as the 
heroine of Kolchis; but this proves nothing, for on the Kodros cup we have 
already seen the Attic heroine Medeia in a similar dress, due no doubt to an 
assimilation of the two types. In pursuance how’ever of this idea, the seated 


<> Is this possibly a iiiisreailing of 01NET2 ’ 
f By the cleaning a-\vay of some of the resto- 
ration, other names have been rccoyered as fol- 
lows : E.\EPA, APNIOPH {sic / formerly 
read Niobe), ANT I OX OS (the T is clcarl. 


IPPOGHN. Aniiope is a name unknown 
to Pape, hut is a possible etymological form 
(cf. t'halkiope, the wife of Aigeus in Apoll. iii. 
15, 6). 
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kingly figure, of whose name only the first and last letters A ? were 

read, was always identified as A[t» 7 Tj;]?. On a recent examination of the 
vase in a good light, I was able to read the missing portion of this name, 
which stands quite clearly as AkAM A?. We thus have in this scene, among 
other names more or less appropriate, no less than four eponymi of the Attic 
tribes, Akamas, Antiochos, Hippothoon and Oineus. Akamas, as the tribal 
hero of the Kerameikos, is given the pride of place, being seated as a king 
with a sceptre. His name suggests that of Demophon ; the presence of 
Medeia suggests the Phrygian head-dress which is assigned to Akamas, and 
the presence of Philoktetes and Chrusis. Antiochos is the son of Herakles 
(Pans. X. 10, 1) and Oineus is the son-in-law of the same hero ; this naturally 
takes us on into the accompanying scene in which Herakles himself figures. 

The obvious connection of this st 3 de of vase-painting with the great 
compositions of Polygnotos and Mikon has been often pointed out. The 
principal scene on the Meidias vase has been referred to the influence of the 
painting of Polygnotos in the sanctuary of the Dioscuri (Paus. i. 18, 1) 
representing ‘ the marriage of the daughters of Leukippos.’ In the same 
sanctuary was a companion painting by Mikon, representing the expedition 
under Jason against the Colchians. With this juxtaposition we may perhaps 
compare the insertion of the Argonautic names into our scene. The name 
Assterope which on the Meidias vase is given to a figure in the Hesperides 
scene, was moreover evidently a favourite name of Mikon. Pausanias in 
describing the tombs of the daughters of Pelias near Mantineia (viii. 11,3) 
says no poet had given their names, as far as his knowledge of literature 
went, but Mikon the painter had inscribed their names over their figures as 
Antiope and Asteropeia. 

It is probably to this period that we may ascribe the statues of the 
eponymous heroes of Attica which Pausanias describes (i. 5, 1). At Delphi 
was a similar group of seven tribal eponymi, Erechtheus, Kekrops, Pandion, 
Leos, Antiochos, Aigeus, and Akamas ; which was made by Pheidias out of 
the spoils of Marathon (Paus. x. 10. 1). It is a pity that the topographer did 
not more fully describe these statues ; it would be interesting to know how 
far the types corresponded with those of the Meidias vase. 


Cecil Smith. 
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ON TWO GREEK OSTRAKA FROM EGYPT, 
BELONGING TO THE THIRD CENTURY b.c. AND THE FIRST 
CENTURY A.D. RESPECTIVELY. 


During a visit to Egypt in 1890 and 1891 I acquired the ostraka of 
which facsimiles are given herewith. Professor Mahaffy has deciphered the 
inscriptions. 



The earlier ostrakon, which I bought for half a piastre (Id.) from a lad 
near Luxor, measures 4| inches in height by 5 in greatest breadth, narrow- 
ing to 2J. Professor Mahaffy pronounces it to belong to the Ptolemaic 
period, and it may probably be dated as early as 235 B.C., the twelfth year of 
the third Ptolemy. The inscription runs as follows : — 

Lib ^t0YP lA TexatKTAi eni thn €n 

A 1 0 C rS\ (Le. TroXet) T H I (if- f^ejdXrj) ^ (i.e. rpawe^av) ecf) HC (J^NTirENHC 

jf (i.e. jpapfiarevs) UePICTePtONtON IBLUeXTPtON 

eVBIOC Al etAeZdkNAPOY TOY 
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niNYPIOC KikI nA<5>.TWNOC 

nePICTEPtONOC X («. %aX/<:oj/ ?) OY a (i.e. a\\a^/ri) OKT(b^KOC I d.C 
/OY a O) ^<0HNI^ON (?) 

[H]PdvKAeiAHC T K <^P 0 i.e. afyyvpov) ZOKT<\ 

a 

KOCie^C lx OY a Zco 
Lib a^GYP ia 


Tlie construction is obscure, but the meaning seems to be : — 

‘ In the twelfth year on the fourteenth day of the month Athur, Patron 
and Eubius have paid into the bank at Diospolis the Great (i.c. Thebes), 
over which Antigenes is clerk of pigeon-houses, by the hands of Alexander, 
for the pigeon-house of Pinuris and Plato, bronze (?), current value (lit. of 
which the exchange is) eight hundred drachmae. Current value 800 
Athenion (1) [Hejracleides. Paid of silver (?) eight hundred drachmae. 
Bronze (?), current value Z.800. Year 12, Athur Id.’ 

L is the symbol for year, /. for drachma. 

This is one of the earliest Greek ostraka that have os yet been found 
in Egypt. The writing is neat and elegant, but the ink in some places is so 
faint as to make decipherment difficult. The word reTaKrat in the first lino 
gives the full reading of a contraction of frequent occurrence, the true 
explanation of which has been disputed. 

The mention of a special bank official, charged with the supervision of 
dealings in pigeon-houses, is interesting. Pigeons are still bred in Egypt on 
a large scale, and the houses in which they are kept form the most striking 
feature of many Egyptian villages. At Biggig in the Fayoum these houses 
attain colossal proportions, and from a little distance look like castellated 
fortresses. At the present day the pigeon-houses of Luxor, which stands 
on the site of ancient Thebes, are remarkable for their size and number, 
and we may judge from the ostrakon that they were of no less importance in 
the third century before Christ. 

I got the second ostrakon from one of the natives in the island of 
Elephantine. It measures 2f inches in height by 3 inches in greatest 
breadth, narrowing to 2^ The characters are larger than on the first 
ostrakon, and the ink is very black. The inscription is in a bold hand, easier 
to read than the earlier specimen, but not sc finished a piece of penmanship. 
Unfortunately the right hand side of the ostrakon has been chipped off, so 
that it is difficult to make out the full sense of the document. It is, how- 
ever, of much interest, as it bears the name of the Emperor Claudius (41-54 
A.D.), and is thus a dated specimen of Greek writing of the first century A.r., 
shortly after the time of Christ. 
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Professor Mabaffy deciphers the inscription as follows ; — 

Ale^p^vteN ^tP^^!kHClc nAdk[ 

Ynep AeYrPd^4>id<N toy €70V9 
TieePlOY KA^YAIOY K^^ICdk[poy 
C€B^^CTOY rePMd>.NlK[ou 
MeCOYPH A d^PrY[poy X Bpaxf^as 
A,MMWNI0C ePMOA[a)poy a€aTjp.€icjTa(, 

Aevy pa(f>La is probably for \aojpa<pia, and the document seems to be a 
receipt for a payment made by Arpaesis in excess of bis proper rating. 

‘ Arpaiisis lias paid to Pla[to ?] above the census for the [)( year] of 
Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, on the 30tb day of the 
month Mesoure, of silver [X drachmae], Ammonius Hermod[orus’ son].’ 

The earlier ostrakon is of a very light yellow colour, almost white ; the 
later is dark brown. 


Charles H. Keene. 
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THE BRONZE FRAGMENTS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 

[Plates VI., VII.] 

It is a misfortune almost necessarily incidental to the excavation of any 
site so rich in ancient remains as the Acropolis at Athens, that smaller 
objects and such as have a less obvious archaeological value, are sadly neg- 
lected : and the fate of the bronze fragments excavated during the seasons 
1885 — 9 affords the strongest proof of this fact. At the time of the excava- 
tion the Greek authorities selected those objects in bronze which had any 
obvious archaeological interest, and placed these in the larger Museum on 
the Acropolis. All the other bronze remains were indiscriminately and 
somewhat carelessly packed in several large boxes and stored in the small 
Museum. The evil results of this are twofold : in the first place, owing to 
careless storing and the piling of heavy objects on the top of light, a large 
number of fragments have been further broken up ; and secondly, there is 
absolutely no record of the place or depth at w'hich any of these were 
found. How important such a record would have been, will he well realized 
by any student of Dr. Furtwiingler’s great work on the Olympia bronzes, 
though this same also does much to lessen the gravity of our loss. In the 
season 1891 — 2, on the suggestion of Mr. E. A. Gardner, I undertook to 
carry on the work of sorting and cleaning; and, thanks to the facilities 
afforded me by the Greek authorities, I have been enabled systematically to 
examine all the fragments and clean such as seemed to me most interesting. 
That there still remain among the immense mass of fragments a certain 
number, interesting for inscriptions or ornaments, which I have failed to 
detect, goes without saying. How far these would repay a closer examina- 
tion, is questionable. As to the method employed in the cleaning I must 
add one word. I have examined all the fragments twice, removing the 
incrustations of dirt with a hard brush and a knife : those which appeared 
to merit a thorough cleaning were afterwards subjected to the process pre- 
scribed by the Greek Government. Without entering into chemical details 
I will add that the result of this extremely lengthy process is to remove the 
patina altogether and leave a smooth black surface ; in the majority of 
cases this works admirably, the finest and most minute details being thus 
brought to light, but when the surface of the bronze itself is at all 
corroded the result is to destroy entirely all the traces of the pattern or 
inscription : consequently a careful examination is necessary before any 
fragment is put in the acid, to see whether it will stand the treatment. It 
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goes without saying also, that in the removal of the patina all that beautiful 
effect of colour is lost which, though perhaps it was not part of the artistic 
value to the Greeks, yet to the modern eye gives a very real pleasure. I 
have to thank M. Cavvadias and M. Leonardos, the ephor in charge of the 
Acropolis Museum, for their kindness and readiness in affording me every 
facility for the work; nor can I forget the ready help of the guardians of the 
Museum. For his advice generally and more especially for his valuable help 
in the reading of inscriptions Mr. E. A. Gardner has my warmest thanks. 

The fragments of which I wish to give an account divide themselves 
into three main heads — inscriptions, reliefs, and smaller decorative objects 
and patterns. 

A. — I NSCRIPTIOM S. 

These are for the most part of the simplest character ; still, as they are 
of some value to the study of Attic epigraphy, they seem to deserve publica- 
tion. All of them seem to date from a period before the sack of the 
Acropolis by the Persians. In most cases the peculiarities in the forms of 
the letters are not due to any strictly epigraphical reasons but merely to the 
material the inscriber had to deal with. For instance, to inscribe a circle 
on bronze is a difficult piece of work; so recourse was had to one of two 
expedients, either the o’s and thetas were drawn square, or a stamp was used. 
This latter was the more usual method adopted, principally because any 
bronze worker would have ready to hand a series of such circular punches 
ordinarily used for the concentric circles of geometrical patterns, a form of 
decoration which, in bronze work, appears to have lasted on at Athens till 
well into the sixth century B.c. These punches seem to have been of regular 
sizes and the inscriber would choose the one best suited to the inscription. 
The result was that as a rule the circle would be slightly smaller than the 
height of the letters, and hence we find the small circular letters appearing 
on bronze long after they have disappeared from inscriptions on stone. It is 
noticeable that this tradition of the smallness of the circle appears even on 
the dotted inscriptions {e.g. Nos. 34, 37, 38) when circular stamps were no 
longer used. Compasses, the use of which is so frequent on stone, do not 
appear to have been used in these bronze inscriptions. Another result of 
the difficulty of inscribing bronze is the early introduction of dotted letters, 
which could be formed so much more easily. Other peculiarities will occur 
in particular inscriptions. 

1. ’AX/tJeTTj? ave6rj\_Kev. On a fragment of the top rim of a lebes. It 
is one of two retrograde inscriptions discovered among these fragments, the 
second being No. 2. The stop consisting of three circles one above the other 
is a simple variant from the common form of three dots (cf. No. 17 etc.). 

2. 6 Selva aveOrjKev aTrap\-)^r}v \j\a6gvaiai. Top rim of bowl. 

3. aTj-apxg Ta6r}[vaiai. Round the upper part of a bowl. Here the a 
is remarkable as being set upside down. Probably in the first instance this 
would be a mere slip on the part of the engraver, who afterwards drew in the 
others on the same pattern. 
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4. ’Adrjvdai. Round the top of a bowl. The A is remarkable for the 
two strokes not joining. This also preserves the less usual foim Athenaa 
cp. No. 9. 

5. ' Adrjvala[i. Round a bowl. 

G. ’A0»;]i'd8(Bpo[? dvidrjK^ev tu9. Round a bowl. The form of A occurs 
on the Douris vases and also on another bronze inscription in the larger 
Acropolis Museum. A second fragment {-ev raff) gives us the end of the 
inscription and also presents an unusual shortening of the name. The 0 is of 
the later type. 

7. ’E7rt;j^]dpti'o[? dviOrjKev rddrjvalai. From a plain bowl. The inscrip- 
tion is set upside down. Perhaps the Epicharinos is the same as the one 
whose statue by Kritios and Nesiotes was dedicated on the Acropolis (Pans, 
i. 23. 9). 

8. Nt/taTr’ rlvedrjKev Ta6\r]valai. The name Nikatta is not known. 

9. 'Ep/i 07 ei/ij[?] dvedrjKev dl-jrapj^riv TdOy]]vdai. 

10. lepov ’AOrjvaiai;. 

11. lepd ’Adr]vaia<;. The adjective here is a feminine singular, agreeing 
with (fyiaXt), understood. The form of the theta is paralleled by No. 12. 

12. AeLcriGeo^ Eu0d8»;//.o[?] drrap-^rjv^ dv€9eT'q\y\ riji, 'A9r)vai'ai. Five 
fragments of a bowl. The inscription is incised with an extremely fine 
point. The fine dotted lines are punctuation marks. 

The last five bowls (8 — 12) may be classed together as of foreign origin. 
Nos. 8 — 11 are phialai of a type found at Olympia (Furtwiingler, No. 8S0),at 
Sindschirli in Syria (now in Berlin), at Argos at the Heraeum and elsewhere 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean. They are probably of Phoenician 
origin. Fragments of a very large number of these were found on the 
Acropolis. No. 12 links on to these, not only in the shape of the theta, 
which is probably merely a coincidence, but also in the composition of the 
bronze, which is peculiar. 

13. le]pov rri<; [’ AGrjvaia'j. Top rim of a bowl. 

14. le\pbv rrj‘i ’ A\9'qvaia'i;. lYritten the wrong way up, round the 
upper part of the inside of a vase. 

1.5. o heiva dveGijKe rrji ’A9]r]vai'ai. Round a plain bowl. 

16. lepov T%] ’A9r]vdv. From a phiale. 

17 — 20. Four bandies from large bowls of a type very common on the 
Acropolis. The earliest of these are plain, but later they are very richly 
ornamented both with engraving and relief. The earliest again were nailed 
roughly to the bowl, the later were apparently soldered. 

17. dviGrjKev 6 KvaGev'i riWTjvalai. The three dots are a 
mark of punctuation. The earliness of this inscription is proved by the 
closed aspirate, referred by Schutz and Roberts to the end of the seventh or 
beginning of the sixth century : KvaGeuf seems only another form of icvaffjev^. 

18. e]vxo-apevr) Be Kopai. If this is the end of a pentameter, the rest 
of the couplet was doubtless written on the body of the bowl. On the other 
hand it may be the first half of a pentameter, the second half ( tout ’ dveGrjKe 
Am? ?) being written on the other handle. In this case both sense and 
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grammar would be improved. The xopa is Athene and not Persephone. 
The form in a is peculiar as it is apparently used only in lyric passages in 
Attic : probably it could be used in any metrical inscription. 

19. lepov elpi. 

20. ©]pa[(7]i//tXe7S»7? avedr]\^Kev. 

21. Kawai't? Sex:d\Tjr]v dv€6r]Kev raO’y^valai. Top rim of a bowl. 
This is one of the earliest instances of the later theta. 

22. Td6[rjvaLai dvidr)Kev ...]o?. Top rim of a bowl. 

23 — 25. These inscriptions are incised on the top rims of bowls 
ornamented with a form of egg and dart pattern, above which is a bead 
and reel. They are of the same general type as tliat represented in 
Carapanos’ Dodona, p. xlii. 1. 

2.3. ’ Ap^l[vo<; dved')]Kev k.t.X. 

24. o Setm] dve6-r]K\e\v rddrjvaiai. 

25. o Selva civedrj/cev] SeKdrrjv €a^fr[d/iei^o?. 

26. ieplov K.T.X. From a plain bowl. 

27. ’E^]d/iiXX[os(?) dvedrjKev k.t.X. The letters are deep cut on the 
top I'im of a bowl. The name is not known. 

28. 'AvSpo[KXeiSr}i; dvedrjKev k.t.X. From the upper rim of a large lebes. 

29 IItIoiv SeKdTTjv. From the top rim of plain bowl. 

80. o Belva lLvdv]dov Td6[r]vai'ai. From a plain bowl. The central 
dot is omitted from the second 6. 

31. T]d6r]v[aiai. Top rim of a bowl. 

32. 'A6i]va[ia^. Fragment from some flat object. 

33. ’A]dr)v[atai. From a plain bowl. 

34 — 35 are the only two dotted inscriptions which retain the old form 
of the 6. They are both from plain bowls. 

34. 6 Selva dve\6r)Ke\_v k.t.X. 

35. o Selva dvedrjKev] drj-ap-^rjv Tadrjvalai. 

36. lepov TTj'; Adrjvala<i. From a plain bow l. 

37 — 39. Similar plain bowls. 

37. ’ A]drj\y\a\f\ai. 

38. ’ A]drii \alai. 

39. ’E]7ri7ei'[7;if dvedrjKev k.t.X. 

40. o Selva dvedrjKev dir\ap\j(^ljv Tddrjlyalai. Top rim of a bowl of 
similar type to Nos. 23 — 25. 

41 ? Adri]valai. From a plain bowl. The earlier letters proba- 

bly contain a name, but it is not clear what it is. 

42. IlldrjKo<; dvedrjKev. A wheel-shaped ornament. The three dots are a 
punctuation mark. 

43. d7ra]py;^i; k.t.X. From a plain bowl. 

44. ’ Adrj]valai. From a plain bowl. 

45. Tddrjv]aiai Awpodeoi; dvedrjKe[v. Two fragments from a bowl 
.similar in type to Nos. 20 — 25. 

46 — 51. Fragments from helmets. 

46. UTTO TMV ...o}]v Xa/Sorrev. 
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47. Uv^Oayopov. 

48. dvidrjKa^v iy \€[i^a9 ? 

49. 50, 51. ’ Adr)vaia<{. 

52 — 53. Two spearheads. 

52. ’A0r]vaia<i. 

53. ’A0r]vata<i A4. M is probably the initial letter of the enemy from 

whom the spear was taken. Perhaps ; in that case the spear would 

be dedicated after the battle of Maratbon. With this may be compared two 
similar spear-heads also found among these fragments, inscribed respectively 
A and A. 

54. A weight. Aeica a-TaTi]peo[v]. The metrological importance of this 
weight will be discussed by Dr. Pernice in a forthcoming number of the 
Mittheiliingen. 

55. A small bronze plate in the lower part of which is a nail hole. 
Perhaps the letters mean 102 drachmae. 

56. A bronze knob, perhaps a sceptre-head. The letters run round it in 
a spiral. Owing to the irregular arrangement and the bad condition of 
the bronze the inscription is very difficult to read.^ It may read : 

...?]o^<ui; iji\dve07]Ke Aio? 7Xau]9d>TrrSt [^]ovprji [II]oX[t]on;!^c>n [ ?] 

57. A basis of a statuette which apparently represented a figure 
advancing. 

‘I>€t8td8jj9 dv(€)0r]K€V Td0r]vai. 

The E is omitted by mistake in dve0r}K€v. 

58 — 59. Two fragments of thin bronze. They may have come from the 
same object — possibly a bowl. The alphabet is Boeotian. 

58. Probably part of a name 9i'8]dSo[9 cf. LG. A. 143, Roberts, JEpig 
223 a. 

59. The first line reads d Setra] ehcoKe ’E7[6»fX® (?) For this we may 
find a close parallel in the rim of a cantharus inscribed in Boeotian char- 
acters Xdpets eSwxe KinrXoiwvt pie (Kirch. Stud. 131). 

The letters of the second line probably form parts of names. The first 
letter seems to be an O. 

CO. A small shield ornamented with a Gorgoneion : 

^pvyla dvi0r}Keu [t^i] ’A 0[i7]iatat ?) apT[o]7rd>Xt?. 

The three dots as usual are the sign of punctuation. 

61. ...Jt/ou vivv<;. This is inscribed on a fragment from a larcfe bowl. 
vlvv<i is a form of the accusative plural of m'd? found in Crete {Gortyn, iv 40 
■V. Meyer, Griechische Gramvudik- p. 346). This inscription however has 
not Cretan forms : so it will be safest to attribute it to Argos, where we find 
forms such as Tor?, v. Meyer, op. cit. p. 348. The v form is not known in 
Argive, but that is not a serious objection to the attribution. 

' [A revised drawing received from Mr. first gap should be longer than it is made in 
Bather too late for insertion shows that the the plate. — Eon.] 
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62, 6;3, 64“ and 64'* are to be classed together. All of them bear inscrip- 
tions apparently Boeotian in origin ; and, while none of them are entirely 
intelligible, they all have certain peculiarities in common, more e.speeially the 
recurrence of dative forms, perhaps alter the preposition eV/. To hazard 
an interpretation, they may be bowls or tripods deposited by private people, 
who used the Acropolis treasury as a bank. Then the datives after eVt may 
be the names of the rafiiai,, into whose charge they were given. Another 
possibility is that these were bowls set as prizes at funeral games, an institu- 
tion which may have lasted on from Homeric days; cf. Od. xxiv. 91 oV eVt 
(Toi KaTeOrjKe dea ireptKaWe aeBXa. Tripods and lebetes seem to have been 
some of the most valued prizes ; cf. Jl. xxiii. TU2 and jj«.s.sL/u 

62. Twi/ e7r[l A]a/icrfSat [adXoiv u Beiva Ka^Te0(7])Kev. The a before the 

yu, is certain and our choice lies between reading eVt Aa/x-i/rtSat or something 
like eVt SatS[aXeot 9 K.r.X. A comparison with the other inscrip- 

tions favours the former. 

63. This is almost hopeless. The first line I will not attempt to 
explain. As to the second, here again we seem to have a succession of 
datives. Perhaps ; 

iirl ’Ap;;^e]/iopci)t (?) Kai-^i<)(i>hai A:a[l 

The inscription is written on very thin bronze and in its present state it is a 
hopelessly crumpled fragment, and it is impossible to be sure whether many 
of the marks are letters or fractures. Thus the fir.st i may well be a fracture. 
The repetition of is obviously a mistake : but it is difficult to discover 
what was the name of the father of Archemoros. 

64“’ L. Three fragments from a large lebes, round which run two 
inscriptions, which differ in the method by which they are incised, in the 
forms of the letters, more especially the tt and probably the ?, and finally 
in the dialect, the upper inscription having the Ionic — oTrt'Sry?. The upper 
inscription must tlien be of some Chalcidian provenience : the lower tme is 
certainly Boeotian. Over part of the upper one two heavy iron handles 
were nailed, perhaps at the time of the second inscription, but more probably 
later. To attempt a restoration of the whole would be useless, but I should 
suggest something like the following : 

Tav eK ...«eAa[...? d>v KariBrjKe HeXjoTrt'S??? eip.i 

The two parallel lines after and perhaps two after e/c are punctuation 

marks. Then the second and smaller inscription begins with 

eV]! 'Va-)(^arid8ai Tlvdicov fi€[KaTe07]Kev . . .] AavTreiSov SOeviSai. 

In the upper inscription the form of v is unfortunately uncertain, but i.s 
probably the ordinary Chalcidian three-stroke letter. The form of tt in the 
second inscription is well known in the Boeotian alphabet (c.p. Roberts, No. 
198). If we adopt the second of our two suggestions as to the meaning of 
these vases, Sthenidas must be the name of the winner. 

65. A small fragment of very thin bronze with remains of four forms 
from the Cypriote syllabary. They are not enough to transliterate into 
H.S. — VOL. XIII. K 
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any intelligible Greek, but it is interesting to find the fragment on the 
Acropolis. 

I have made no attempt to fix a date for any of these inscriptions. 
Many of them have none of the test letters which would give us the clue. 
Classing them roughly however according to Schutz, ]S'o.s. 17 and .56 would 
be the earliest, dating from about the end of the seventh century. Next 
come Nos. 1, 2, 3, 18 and 57 from the first quarter of the sixth century. Of 
the rest we can only say that those with the earlier form of 0 date from before 
about 510 E.C., while all of them must date from before the destruction of 
Athens by the Persians. Many of the ordinary criteria, by which we should 
judge of the dates of inscriptions, do not hold good in these roughly tvritten 
dedications. 

Of the dates of the non-Attic inscriptions little can be definitely 
stated. All those in the Boeotian dialect seem to belong to the earliest 
known period of tlic Alphabet. The closed form of the a.sjnrate and the 
digamma in No. 63, the ^ovarpo^rjZov ■writing of 59, and the older 6 
form in all the inscriptions point to a date probably early in the sixth 
century. There is no certain means of dating the Chalcidian or Cypriote 
inscriptions?. 


A. G. Bather. 
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AURAE. 

Tiik X.v>;ti!Ian Heroon axd an Attic Astragalus. 

It is ;i generally accepted opinion that the marble figures^ which 
adorned the intcrcoluumiatioiis of the most maguitieeiit aumiigst tlie 
Xanthian sepulchral monuments, now in the British Mu.seum, represent 
the chorus of tlie Nereids, though there is as general a discord amongst those 
who have treated the question as to the meaning of tlicir presence there.- 
This seems a .sufficient reason for questioning the accepted theory. 

Let us state iti a few words the subject : young maidens, clad in tbe 
thinnest garment.s, sailing by aid of their mantles® over sea ami sboi-e, 
indicated by a tisli, a dolphin, a waterfowl, a crab and a shell. Thov do not 
soar as high as the Nike of Paionios, who leaves the caglo beneath her in 
her flight, but they hover over the water without touching it, as is especially 
to be seen by the swimming w'aterfowl beneath one of them. 

This is hardly a flt motive for the daughters of Nereus, the spirits of 
the waves, who, forming part of the sea, cannot be represented as hovering 
above their element, and are accordingly, as a rule, either thetught of as play- 
ing on the shove or seen riding across the deep on the monsters of the ocean. 

It seems evident that the element of these maidens is the air that blow's 
over the water, and if they are not winged, like the other divine creatures 
that people mid-air such as Eos, or Iris, or Boreas, with his mighty wings, 
and the other gods of the wdnJs, it i.s because they cannot fly up to the cluuds 
but are confined to the surface of sea or land. One thinks naturally of the 
breezes, the Aurue, and this guess is confirmed by Pliny, who describes two 
marble statues of the Aurac as sailing by aid of their garments, rhKnqiu'' 
Aurae velijicanks sva veste.^ 

Pliny mentions these marbles, that were in the Curia of Octavia, 
together wdth others, as plea.sing tbougli by an unknown author, fG/rfc/'!- 
hds jAacent. Most of these works, if not all, are from the end of the fifth 
or from the fourth century, and it is (juitc possible of course that the Roman 
Aurae w'ere tbe originals after which the Xanthian figures -were composed ; 


1 Mon. delV In-st. x. pi. xi. i.-xii. Bnimi, ^ Fiiederichs-VVolters, B" ii.sfcino, ji. 314, die 
DaiJcmalcr, " 211 , ' 212 , 213 . Maeutel, welche die ILieili-heu balteii, Imuacheii 

= Owerbeck, Oeichichfe dor Plastik,''^ ii. j>. .sich hinter ilinen wie aut. 

155_6. P'in. Xof . Hist . xxx\i. g 2 y. 

K 2 
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but as there are eighteen intercolumniatious ot the monument, and the 
fragments of only twelve statues have been found, it is not impossible that 
the two best examples were carried off in Roman times to adorn the capital. 

Prof. Furtwangler® has shown the close connection with the Nike of 
Paionios and the ahrotcna of Delos, the rape of Oreithuia by Boreas, and 
of Kephalos by Eos, and I should not have much to add to his exposition 
were it not that the dates he gives can hardly now be maintained. 

As we can no longer accept Paionios as the author of the east pediment 
at Olympia, we have not a single reason to date his Nike so high, and we 
appreciate better the indications of style which show it to be later than the 
Parthenon and dedicated probably about the ninetieth Olympiad, 420 B.C.® 

The Delian sculptures too may be of the same period,' but might equally 
well be posterior to the battle of Knidus in 394 B.C. when Athens once more 
was master of Delos. 

The comparison of the Xanthian frieze with that of the Nike temple 
at Athens points to the time of the Nike at the earliest, as Dr. Wolters ® 
has shown this to be posterior to the of Mnesikles (437 — 432 B.c.). 

This date is modified by the close likeness of the Xanthian capitals to 
those of the Erochtheion,** the building of which was re-taken in hand in the 
years 408 and 407 B.c. 

In fact Prof Furtwangler is right in recognizing the infiuence of the 
great painters of the fifth century in the bas-reliefs. There is, for example, 
nowhere a better illustration of the Butes of Mikou, whose eye and helmet 
only were visible, than in the numerous besieged warriors of the second bas- 
relief {h, p, It is however probable that this influence lasted a 

considerable time, as it seems that elements of later date cannot be over- 
looked. 

The second frieze contains a battle scene (« — y) that corresponds 
exactly to the description given by Pausanias of the picture of the battle 
ofOinoe^®: avry Se y erroa TrpwTa pkv ’ AOyvatov^; Terayfievovt; 

iv Oivorj T)}? ’Apyetav ivavrla AaKehaipovlcov, yeypaiTTat, Se oiiK e? ciKpyv 
ayoovo^ ovSe ToXpypidrwv 6? eirihei^iv to epyov ySy irpoyKov, dWd dp^op-evr) 
T6 7] pd^v, K al 6 9 ;:^etpa9 ert <t vv lovt es, and though the piincipal 
element, the scheme of two opposed lines of battle, already occurs at Trysa,"^ 
the coincidence is too strong to be fortuitous. Prof. Robert has attempted 
in vain to assign an earlier date to this battle, and Prof Wachsmuth has 
proved further that this event must be placed in the Korinthian w'ar either 
with Prof Koehler in 394 B.C. or rather with Urlichs in 392 B.c. 


® Arch. Zeitumj, 1882, p. 335 ff. 

® Friederichs-W’olters, Bcmsicinc, p. 219. 

" Furtwangler, l.l. p. 363. 

Bonner Studien, p. 92 ff. 

Puch&tein, das lonische Kapitel, p. 27 and 
28. According to Dr. Puchstein, there is no 
necessity for the Xanthian capital to he an 
imitation of the Attic, as both may be derived 
from earlier Ionic e.xamples. Such is however 


the similitude that it goes near to proving a 
direct connection, 
i. 15. 1. 

“ Beundorf, Gjolbruschi-Trysa, .xii. A 10, 11. 
Hennes, 1890, p. 412 ff. 

Stadt Athcii, ii. p. 517 ff. 

Hermes, v. p. 5. 

‘5 Jahrb.f. Philol. 1854, vol. 69, p. 380 ff. 
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If however this date be conti’overtible, a still later date is proved by the 
following considerations : — 

One of the smaller friezes (ix. x.) gives the first example, so far as I 
know, of a combat of horsemen against horsemen ; now the first mentions 
made of a horse-fight in painting are an episode of the battle of Mautinea 
in 362 B.cd® by Euphranor, and the victorious charge of Charon before the 
battle of Leuctra in 371 B.C. by Androkydes, which picture is said to 
have been painted so early as 379 B.C., and to have been inscribed with new 
names on that event, in contempt of Pelopidas and Epaminondas who were 
originally intended 

If, as I suspect, we may find an allusion to the picture of Euphranor 
in the words of Nikias recorded by Demetrius Phalereus — [irTrofia’^ia ^ — 
evda TToWa fiev o-y^i'jfiaTa Sei^eiev av tl<; t03v fiev deovTCOv, toju Bk 

avdiarafievdiv, dXKaiv Be OKXa^ovrcov, ttoWoix; Be aKOVTL^ovra^, TroWoa? Be 
KaTa'iri7novTa<; tmv iTrireeav, it is most probable that the so much poorer 
Xanthian composition is anterior to Euphranor and posterior only to the 
work of Androkydes. 

And this date is strongly confirmed by the discovery of paintings in the 
lacunaria of the Heroon, as we know from Pliny that Pausias was the first 
to paint these, lacunaria priiaus pingerc iustituit.-^ That is to say, our 
investigation has brought us back insensibly to the exact time of Perikles 
the Lykian king, whose date is pretty well fixed by his mention in Theo- 
pompus and by his coins to not much before 374 B.c. and not after 302 B.C.-' 
And after all nothing is more likely than that this Heroon is his tomb, even 
if we have no right to explain ' the whole second bas-relief as the siege of 
Telmessos.-- 

The long duration of time elapsed between the Nike of Paionios and 
these figures so like in style is less astonishing in the beginning of the fourth 
century than it would be in the fifth or the latter half of the fourth : 
thus the rider of the Mausoleum and the Nike of Samothiake, though the 
first is from about 351 and the latter between 307 and 304 B.C., are decidedly 
more nearly allied. 

There remains the question as to the intention of the artist in 
surrounding the tomb by a ciiorus of Aurae. Here Michaelis has 
unwittingly shown the way. Wishing to prove that the Neieids may be 
thought of as surrounding the Island of the Blessed, the abode of the 
occupants of the tomb, he cites Pindar’s -^ words about the breezes of the 
Ocean that blow' ai'ound that island ; fiaKapcov vdero^ mKeaviBe^ Avpai 


1'’ I’aa^aiiias, i. 3. 4 ; Plutarch, d. ijlur. 
Athcn. 2. 

u Plut.iroh, Pehjp. 25. 7-9. 

De Elocut. 7 6. 

Nat. Hist, xx.xv. 124. 

I have no further information about these 
paintings than from a short notice in a letter 
trom my friend Dr. Fiauz Winter, who men- 


tiuihs e.xpreSsly a liead cu fao‘. 

J. P. Six, Moiinuics Lyncnncs, ]>. 76, 
Jh'vue Nuiiiis/nafv/uc, 1887. 

Friederichs-tVolters, Baustum:, p. 31] and 

315. 

Ami. delV Inst. 1875, p. 181. 

-* Objmpioiiih:, ii. 70. 
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Tfepiirveovcriv. The interpretation of Michaelis, so long as the Nereids were 
in question, was overstrained, and has not I think been accepted. Now 
that the Aurae take their place, there can no longer be any reason to doubt 
that he was right in the main. 

Need it be said that in the burning clime of Xanthus none of the 
felicities of this isle would be more acceptable and more readily understood ? 

Only one other monument has come to my notice, well enough preserved 
to be compared here. It is an astrugalos found at Aegina, published by 
Stackelbei’g, Die GTCiehcr der Hcllenen, PI. XXIII."'^ It is now in the British 
Museum (E 783j and of such rare beauty of design that it deserves a better 
publication than that of Stackelberg. 

It is, no doubt, the work of one of the best Attic potters and vase- 
painters of the middle of the fifth century B.C. 

On three sides of this astragalos are painted a chorus of ten maidens in 
groups, three, three and four, floating through the air, several of them 
sailing by the aiil of tlieir earments, Aurae rcHjica'/iten sua rrsh'. I hope this 
interpretation uill have no difficulty in superseding that of Stackelberg 
who calls the figures Hyades and Pleiades, without much apparent reason.-' 

The sprig in the hand of one of them (p. 135 Fig. 1) is a fit attribute 
for those who caress the flowers as Catullus-* says,^//cs .... gueui mukint 
a Hive. 

The greater is the difficulty with the principal design (p. 135 Fig. 2). 
If the astragalos, which is, like the basis found at Olynqjia,-''^ from a 
left foot,*'^ stands on the side called vmla (Stackelberg, G), the side 
called irpavgei (5) is turned upward with three Aurae (4), three (8) occupy 
the short side beuefttl their feet and tiie four others (Stackelberg’s 2, our 
Fig. 1) are to be seen at their back on the side called K<pov, that on which it 
stands in the best threw. The side called ■)(iov (1 and 5 and G, our Fig. 2) 
then shows to the loft an opening which gives the effect of a hole, from 
tv'hich the man before it has just issued. This extremely vulgar fellow', with 
upturned nose and .shaggy beard, a piece of cloth about his loins and leys, 
stands witli bent knees arni outstretched arm.s as if ready to .spring upon his 
prey. And such are advancing, not in terror but in curiosity, three women 
■who come dancing along in the scheme of the Charites ; the first and the 


“ Also, jiartially, in .Sohitioor'.'. KnUu rhix- 
tnri'^dn'y lUrt i PI. xx. nos. 6 ami 7. 

[Mr. van lirantfgheru li.is had the astiagalos 
drawn tor an adennatf puliiication in colour. 
From tills diawing, by his kind permission, our 
two cuts arc t.akcii. — Ei.u.] 

1.1. p. 19. 

The r, I iti'h Museum contains --ome Irag- 
nieiit', 1) iJO, vrith a simil.ir motive and in tlic 
siiiie style, of llo.itii.g lu lideim, .imoug,t wlioni 
are seen tile leg.s of a man with striped shoes. 
The,i' are red-figured, and occupy the outside i-f 
a cull the inside of ivliieh has on a white ground 


a young niaii with black chlamys and p.taxcK!, 
charging with ids lauce. not unlike the Glaukon 
of a h:T:\it.kus from Eretria (Klein, LicUinysin- 
srhriffcn, p. 51, no. 13 : Jiihyliidi , ii. p. 163). 
The A which leniaius of the inserijitiou claims 
to 1 le complete' lintoA(hAYKOiMhAU 05 ). 

- 1x11. .39-41. 

lleiiudorf, iuaytfht: fur Antoa Springer ; 
.liisj/iihungen zi' O’limpia, iii. PI. xvi. 6. 2. 

I am told that this too must he an astra- 
galo.s ot some species of cattle, but it seeiu.s 
the forms are somewhat schematic and cannot 
be assigned to any particular specie.s. 
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third stretch their necks the better to see, the second turns her bent head 
with raised eyes as if making a malicious observation to the third. It 
seems evident that they are intruding upon the solitude of the troglodyte, 
whose intention may rather be to frighten than to harm. 

I am sorry to say that I am unable to explain this scene and to assign 
the proper names, no doubt mythic, to the actors, although some connection 
with the shape of the vase is not improbable ; the Aurae at least are a fit 
ornament for an astragalos as they symbolize quite well its playful, light and 
unsteady character. 

A similar connection might be found with the Charites, as an astragalos 
was in the hand of one of them as an attribute at Olympia, but this does 
not explain the scene. 

On the other hand, as the third woman is only half visible, cut off by 
the edge, one might be induced to think of the scene as occurring inside the 
grotto and of the women as its occupants, and so as Nymphs, and of the man 
as an intruder. His attitude may express fear, as may be seen by a com- 
parison with the Thersites of Trysa,^^ but I know not how far this will go 
to account for the outstretched arms. According to Darwin,^^ there is some 
affinity between the expression of fear and the position for attack. We 
should in this case have to recognize some wyoipiio/cptos, of course no beauti- 
ful buy like Hylas or Bromos, nor an ordinary mortal like Archidemos of 
Theia, who finished the grotto of the Nymphs at Vari, but rather a prophet 
like Bakis, whose extasy may have been full of horror. . 

Now, let this be as it may, our ignorance about the principal subject 
cannot affect our identification of the Aurae. 

Just as the water-carrying maidens in the Nekyia of Polygnotos®* must 
have stood to the winged cuhda that pour water into the pithos on the 
Cyrenaic Hades-vase,“" so stand the Aurae of this astragalos to the winged 
breezes that hover about Kyrene on the cup from Naukratis."** And if 
Studniczka is right — as why should he not be? — in calling these Harpjfiae, 
we find a precedent and analogy to the Heruon of Xanthus in another 
Xanthian monument, namely the Harpy-tomb. 

And as the Aurae, though corresponding to the softer side only of the 
double-natured Harpies, cannot fulfil all their functions, the rape of the 
daughters of Leukippos crowned the pediments of the Heroon on both sides 
as an akroterion, symbolical of death. 

It is still the influence of Polygnotus that works here, whose .symbolism 
hates all unnatural combination of human and animal forms, but rests 
content with an object or an action hinting at the intended meaning. 

J. Six. 

AM.-iTcr.n.vM, Dccc-mhcr, 1S92. 


Pau-ianias, vi. ii. 6. Jlimicli no. 153 Inghirami, Vasi fift. ii. 

Beniidorf, dus Heroon roll Gjolhii'-ehi- 135, Bauinei.ster, jj. 1924, tig. 2040. 

Tnjsa, PI. ix. B. 2 ^ Studniczka, Kyrene, p. 18 tig. 10. 

“.* Darwin, Expreision of Eniotioii‘i, p. 30-8. -i? ?./. p. 25 if. 

Pau-sanias, x. 31. 9 and 11. 
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TITHONUS ON A RED-FIGURED VASE. 

The vase now published is a Nolan amphora (height, 11^ inche.s). It 
was acquired hy the Ashmolean Museum from Castellani, and is No. 275 in 
the published catalogue of Ashmolean vases. As however it is unfortunately 
not engraved in that catalogue, I give here a sketch by Mr. F. Anderson of 
the two sides. 



On one side is Eos, clad in chiton, winged, running r. with outstretched 
arms : on the other side is Tithonus standing 1., bald but for a thin line of 
hairs, and leaning on staff. Under the figures is a line of maeander pattern. 
An E is scratched beneath the foot. 

The date of the vase is about the middle of the fifth century, or a little 
later. Its main interest lies in its subject, the love of Eos and Tithonus 
being almost unrepresented in ancient art. Eos ap{)ears frequently on vases 
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pursuing or carrying oif young men : her pursuit of Cephalus is an ordinary 
motive in art but the artists avoid Tithonus, either because he is unfamiliar 
to them, or perhaps with the usual Greek dislike for the incongruous and 
undignified. 

The myth of Tithonus is too well known to need repetition, especially 
since Tennyson has enshrined it in one of the most gorgeous of his poems. 
In Homer Tithonus is the husband of Eos ; and in the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite (1. 218) the whole story is told, from the carrying off of Tithonus 
as a beauteous youth to his seclusion in old age in a hidden chamber. His 
transmutation in extreme age into a grasshopper has been regarded as a late 
addition to the story : but no doubt many modern anthropologists would take 
their start from it in the explanation of the myth, regarding the grasshopper 
as a totem. I know indeed of no other explanation which can be called 
plausible. The story is obviously closely akin to the folk-lore of American 
and Australian aborigines, though it has redeeming Hellenic touches. 

The selection and grouping of figures on Nolan amphorae is seldom very 
careful or suggestive. But in the present case, probably only by a happy 
accident, the meaning is clear and well expressed. On one side of the vase 
is the goddess, still affectionate as in past days ; unless indeed we are to regard 
her attitude of ardour as a merely conventional expression of her normal 
relation to Tithonus. On the other side is the aged Tithonus, no longer able 
to respond to her passion, ‘a white-haired shadow, roaming like a dream.’ 
On the vase his age is not made excessive, but he is certainly no longer, 
according to Greek notions, a fit consort for a winged goddess. He does not 
fly from the goddess, nor does he welcome her approach ; his age of passion 
is passed, and the longing for death is coming ui^on him. 

So far as I am aw'are, the only representations of scenes from the 
Tithonus myth are on one or two specimens of Etruscan metal work, where 
Tithonus is represented as a youth'-^, or <as an old man lying on a couch.® 
The source of these representations is in all probability, like that of the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, Ionian : on Attic vases from the fifth century 
onwards it is Ceplialus who is the object of the passion of Eos.' Our vase 
however belongs to a class regarded as Attic, and is on that account more 
interesting. And although the treatment may fairly be considered somewhat 
conventional, yet the myth of Tithonus is .so celebrated and so interesting 
that even a conventional representation of it is worthy of some attention. 

Percy Gaedxer. 


^ See Roschtr or Baumeister, i.r. Eos. 

- Gerhard, Etrus. SpUgel, Plate 232. 
Gerhard, Gesani. Akad. Abhnad!., Plate 
VIII. 4. The aged man who .sometimes appears 
CIS in Liiyues, Vasi;s, pi. 38) in the scenes 
where Eos approaches a youth with a lyre. Is 


no doubt not Tithonus, but a pedagogue. He 
is wanting in the dignity which marks the male 
figure on our vase. 

* Cf. Furtwiingler in Arch. Zcit. 40, (1883), 
p. 350. 
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The chief interest of the excavations that have taken place in 1892 is 
associated, directly or indirectly, with Delphi. The French School, under 
M. Hoinolle’s direction, has now actually begun systematic work upon the 
site, which will probably continue for many years, and which is certain to 
yield results of the highest importance. Indirectly, also, the charm of Delphi 
has led to discoveries of the most valuable kind during the past season. 
The American School had, owing to the indefatigable exertions of Dr. 
Waldstein, raised a large sum of money with a view to the excavation of the 
site; and when the French School succeeded after all in establishincr its 
claim to Delphi, the Americans turned their energies and their resources 
into another channel ; their excavations at the Heraeum near Argos have 
realized the expectations that so promising a site could not fail to raise. One 
head, in particular, is a most valuable addition to the known monuments of 
the very iinest period of Greek sculpture, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of experts as to its exact position in the history of art. 

I will, as before, begin my description of the year’s excavation with 
Athens and Attica, and then go on to speak of what has been done both bv 
the Government Department of Antiquities, the Greek Archaeological 
Society, and the Foreign Schools, in various parts of Greece. Finally, I will 
describe the progress made in the arrangement, cleaning, and cataloguimf of 
.antiquities in the Museums of Athen.^. In Athens the most interesting event 
of the past season has been Dr. Ddrpfeld’s attempt to put to the practical 
test of excavation his theories as to the Athenian agora, and in particular as 
to the position of the Euneacrunos. This is an experiment upon which more 
deiiends than the single fact — important enough in itself — which is under 
investigation, since the result must aftect the view to be taken of Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s system of interpreting Pausanias, and his success in this instance would 
create a strong impression in favour of his general theory, in addition to 
proving it to be right in the case of the Euneacrunos and the neighbourinu 
buildings. Pausanias, as is well known, mentions this spring after certain 
buildings which were certainly in the agora, and after it he goes on to describe 
other buildings which were also certainly in the agora. There is, on the 
other hand, evidence from ancient authors which appears to many authorities 
to prove that Euneacrunos was always identical wdth Callirrhoe, which cer- 
tainly was in later times situated where the well-known ledge of rock crosses 
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the bed of the Ilissus. As it is impossible to suppose that the agora as 
described by Pausanias was anywhere near this Callirrhoe, two possible 
explanations have been given — either that Pausanias for some reason makes 
a digression in the middle of his description of the agora, breaking in upon 
his regular topographical order (the so-called Enneacrunos episode), or that 
there was another Enneacrunos (identical with an earlier Callirrhoe) some- 
, where near the agora. Dr. Dorpfeld is now the great champion of the latter 
view ; and since he places the agora of Pausanias between the Theseum and 
the Pnyx, the Enneacrunos had to be sought for between the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus. 

Here accordingly excavations were begun in the spring of 1892,^ close 
to the modern road, at the point nearest to the Areopagus, where the road 
leading to the Observatory (Hill of the Nymphs) branches off. This point 
seemed the most promising because a rock-cut channel, which has long been 
visible, runs along the Pnyx hill just above the modern road, and appears to 
lead in this direction. The first trial laid bare an ancient road, bordered with 
polygonal walls, leading up a considerable incline from beneath the front of 
the Pnyx toward the Acropolis; otherwise nothing was found but cisterns 
and other buildings of Roman or later times. The ancient road was then 
followed up; it passed under the modern road and then turned so as to run 
nearly parallel to it, away from the foot of the Areopagus, preserving still a 
similar incline. Dr. Dorpfeld believes that this road, from its direction 
and slope, must be the main road leading up from the agora to the Acropolis. 
In its present state it is much cumbered by buildings of Roman or later date, 
which are ranged along it ; but foundations of the earlier walls that bounded 
it are also visible. It appears at first sight very narrow (it is 12 to 1.5 feet 
broad) for so important a thoroughfare, but this is perhaps no fatal objection. 
Beside this road, on the west, is a curious miniature sanctuary, belonging 
apparently to the sixth century; it is bounded by two stones, each inscribed 
HOP 05, and contains a tiny fl-shaped shrine with a round altar in front of 
it. This was already buried in the fourth century, and above it stood a 
lesche, again identified by boundary stones with opo? This lesche 

runs back beneath the modern road, as do also the other buildings on the 
same side, which therefore could not be completely cleared. Above it — that 
is, to the south of it — on the same side of the road, is a private house, with 
records of two mortgages (in characters of the fourth century B.c.) inscribed 
on its outer wall.^ This must have been a most satisfactory kind of docu- 
ment for the mortgagee; but one may well imagine that it was a rather 
distressing reminder to the owner of the house, especially if he were also its 
occupant. Beneath the middle of the road ran a rough earthenware channel 
foi M ater, bi,„ enough foi a man to pass along ; and this not only has well- 
like openings at frequent intervals in the road above, but also receives into 


1 See Dr. Dorpfeld’s account of his discoveries. ^ Spos ohias X. n^pidySp^ XoAap- 

MMh-eJlunycii, 1892, p. 90 sijy. and Fande (yf:) and Bpos oUias i-noKapiv-qs 'AKaieiai : HH. 

See ’Apx- AeArioi', 1892, j>. 1. 
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itself many smaller channels, mostly running from the side of the Puy.';. 
It cannot however have served as an aqueduct of pure water, though its 
construction seems to imply that it carried an overflow of good water rather 
than mere drainage. As to the rock -cut aqueduct and its purpose nothing 
definite was ascertained in the Spring, and the excavations, however interest- 
ing, had led to no clear topographical results. They were accordingly 
resumed in the Autumn, farther up the same ancient road, and almost 
opposite the entrance to the Propylaea. Here Hr. Dorpfeld considers that he 
has at last really found the Enneacrunos. Instead of either accepting or 
rejecting this opinion, it seems best to give a brief summary of the evidence 
in its favour. This evidence depends mostly on the water-channels already 
mentioned. At the place which the latest diggings have laid bare there are 
traces of a great cistern, partly cut in the rock of the Pnyx hill, and extend- 
ing thence right across under the modern road ; this cistern has been altered 
in level and size at various times ; its overflow was carried off by a large 
channel which leads into the channel beneath the ancient road. It was 
supplied in early times by a conduit made of beautifully finished tiles, 
probably of sixth century style. In later times a great portion of the water 
carried by this conduit was diverted, and ran along the rock-cut channel 
before mentioned, visible farther on to the north, above the modern road ; 
but this part of the channel, beyond the original cistern, appears from its 
manner of cutting and from the built portions where it is led outside the 
rock to be of Roman times. On the other hand a portion of the conduit 
above the cistern is beautifully constructed of large blocks of rough lime- 
stone (poros), and is apparently of early Greek work : this aqueduct had 
previously been traced past the Theatre of Dionysus and under the Palace 
Garden; it leads from the upper Ilissus. Dr. Dorpfeld believes this aqueduct 
and the extensive reservoir ,iu which it ended to be a part of the improvement 
and decoration by Pisistratus of the old Callirrhoe, which thereupon changed 
its name to Enneacrunos; and it must be admitted that what he has found 
certainly does tend to prove that his view is right ; but on the other hand no 
evidence has yet appeared so certain as to convince those who are committed 
to a contrary opinion, especially since they may argue that Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
Enneacrunos is now at some distance from his agora, and that we are not told 
of Pisistratus making an aqueduct and reservoir, but only of his building 
an ornamental outlet to an existing spring. It should be added that a block 
of Carra stone — the favourite material in the time of the tyrants — has been 
found in the excavations, though not in siho. 

There are .some other indications, of quite recent discovery. Several 
channels exist, running out of the rock of the Pnyx, and there are various 
cisterns, early disused, to contain the water they produced. Several wells, 
full of fragments of pottery earlier than the time of Pisistratus, and therefore 
disused and filled up about his time, seem to imply that the need for their 
use ceased then. And, above all, some stones have been discovered (one of 
Garni limestone) with cuttings in them and deposits on them of such a nature 
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that they must come from some building connected with a water supply, one 
of them from its front, out of which water ran. It is thus proved that there 
existed in this region an early aqueduct, probably ending in a building for the 
distribution of the water. Whether this was the Enneacrunos or not still 
depends on the evidence before known and disputed by various authorities, 
but it is certainly proved that there was in this position a system of water 
supply which corresponds remarkably with what we know of the history of 
that fountain. On the other side of the ancient road, towards the Acropolis, 
some further discoveries have been made ; if these should lead to the identi- 
fication of a site, such as the Eleusinion, which is known to have been near 
the Enneacrunos, the question might be thus decided. Hitherto the only 
shrine identified is a precinct of Asclepius, which has yielded some interesting 
reliefs and inscriptions. Near this, in a large precinct bounded by a polygonal 
wall, were some graves of early period, one containing a vase of Mycenae 
type. The corpse seems to have been burnt above the grave, into which it 
was allow to fall with the ashes of the pyre. I have given a somewhat 
detailed accouqt of these excavations, because they have been looked forward 
to with great interest, and their results are of very high importance for 
Athenian topography ; it is to be hoped that these will prove even more 
decisive before the work is finished. But I cannot close this description 
without acknowledging the courtesy of Dr. Dorpfeld in pointing out and 
explaining his discoveries. But for his masterly and lucid interpretation of 
the very complicated and various material that he has unearthed, the present 
account could not have been written. 

The new cutting for the Piraeus railway, which runs parallel to the 
Hermes Street from the old station to the end of the Athena Street, under 
which it continues to the Place de la Concorde (Ofiovoia), has this year as 
last brought to light some interesting discoveries, especially in the district 
north of the Theseum, where last season the inscriptions were found 
identifying tlie site as the Temenos of Demos and the Charites.^ A large 
square altai-, belonging to this temenos, has been found m situ, and trans- 
ported to the National Museum, where it is now exhibited. It is raised 
upon two steps, which project beyond it on one side, to otfer a platform for 
the sacrifice!- to stand 'on; at each side of the top is a volute, and on the side 
away from the projecting steps facing north is the inscription 

t) ^ovXt) 97 eVt /Xiovva-iov dp'^ovTO'i dveOrjKev \ ’A^poSirei ■p’yep.ovei tov h'pp.ov 
Kal Xdpia-iv, I e-TTt Upeax; Mt/cfcoj/o? rov Eupu/cXeiSov | a-TpaTt)- 

yovvro<; eirl rr]v irapaa-Kevpv ©eo/SooXoi; ^eo^dvov Heipaieo)?. 

The names, as Dr. Lolling points out, date the altar to the last third of the 
third century B.c. 


® See J'.iT'.X. 1891, p. 387. ently iiiy indebtedness to this publication for 

‘ See ’ApxaioKoyiKiv AfKrioy, 1891, p. 127. many of the facts and opinions contained in my 
My numerous references indicate but insuffici- report 
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In the same region was also found a dedication of the statues of 
certain Thriasians, including Apollonides ; the artists’ signature ® is : 

ILalKoa-QevTqt; Ai'rj? @pid(Ttoc eirorjaav. 

The father of these artists, Apollonides,® was probably identical with the one 
here mentioned, and their Demotic must be coriected elsewhere ” from 
Phylasii to Thriasii. This new inscription makes it probable that after all 
the artists of Lowy 113 — ^117 and 220 are identical, in spite of the difference 
of character in their inscriptions. In the same region has also been found 
a stela, once set up in the Stoa of Zeus Soter (or Eleutherios), which must 
therefore be looked for near. The stela is headed by a relief of Athena 
Zeus Soter, and Euphron, and the inscription refers to Euphrou, son of 
Adeas, of Sicyon, who came as an envoy to Athens before the Lamian war. 
It has considerable historical interest.** 

The exploration of the ancient cemeterj' in the outer Ceramicus has been 
continued without any very striking results ; most of the tombs found have 
been of later periods. A record of the systematic excavation of this cemetery, 
and especially of the earlier graves trom the Dipylon period down, is promised 
by Dr. Bruckner and I>r. Peruice of the German School, who watched the 
diggings; this report cannot fail to be very interesting and instructive^ 
e.specially considering the scarcity of such records for Greece. 

At the Piraeus, beside some Roman mosaics, one of a head of Medusa, 
there has been found a boundary stone with the inscription oppov Z'qpocriov 
opo^ ; this was found in a hollow of the rock above the sea, north of the 
hospital. Thus another is added to the inscribed boundary stones which 
help us to understand the topography of the Piraeus. 

The Greek Archaeological Society has made some excavations in the 
pass of Daphne, to discover the Sacred Way and the shrines or other 
monuments that once bordered it. Within the monastery' and in its 
immediate neighbourhood nothing considerable has been found, with the 
exception of some tomb enclosures, and some statues and reliefs ; some of 
these seem to represent Aphrodite, Eros, and other divinities of the .same 
cycle. The results have been more interesting near the rock cut with niches 
and inscriptions, that has long been known as a sacred precinct of Aphrodite. 
A temeuos wall surrounds the space immediately in front of this rock, and 
within it were found various votive offerings to Aphrodite of the usual types. 
On the other side of the Sacred Way a large building with walls of polygonal 
masonry has been cleared ; this is doubtless the dpywv \i6<ov 6ea<; 

d^iov which Pausanias saw in front of the temple of Aphrodite, though we 
have no more clue than he had to the purpose which it served. The Sacred 
Way itself is clearly visible between the two walls ; and beside it stands a 
milestone of Roman period, a headless herm, with the inscription f 
ao-Teo)?. 


^ AeArtop, 189], p. 84. 

See Low\', Inschr. Gr. BildJiau-rr, No. 117. 


^ Lowy, 220. 

** Se AcAtio*', 1892, p. 56. 
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At Rhamnus some further progress has been made with the excava- 
tions, of which the most remaa'kable results were mentioned in my last 
report. Though nothing more of so great interest has been discovered, 
excavation within the citadel has brought to light many remains, 
including a quadrangular building ; within this were many bases of statues 
and inscriptions in situ, which identify it as a sanctuary of Dionysus Lenaeus. 
In an inscription found in the same place mention is made of a theatre, 
which has not yet been identified. A temple of Amphiaraus has been found 
on a piece of rising ground to the left of the road leading from the temple 
of Nemesis to the citadel, with some remains of statues, bases, and votive 
reliefs of the usual type, resembling those dedicated to Asclepius.® At 
Marathon the excavation of the tumulus has been continued. It will be 
remembered that last season it had been ascertained that the tumulus did 
contain the bones of the Athenians who fell in the battle. In the middle of the 
stratum of bones and ashes which lay under the mound there has been 
discovered a trench for funeral offerings, such as has been found elsewhere in 
early Attic tombs. At Marathon this trench is nine metres long, and 
about one metre broad (external measurement) ; it was bordered with baked 
bricks, and contained bones of beasts with ashes and fragments of vases, 
The .’ases found in the tumulus have been transported to the National 
Museum. Most of these are of the ordinary black -figured type ; one is a 
high-necked amphora, with friezes of beasts and monsters in the oriental 
style, and also a winged figure of the oriental Artemis, This seems 
remarkable in a tomb w hich can be dated with certainty to the period of the 
Persian wars. It is to be hoped that the trenches, which greatly disfigure 
the tumulus, will be filled in again, especially now that its contents are 
known. 

Outside Athens and Attica, one naturally turns first to the long- 
promised excavations of Delphi. The French School and the officials 
appointed by the Greek Government have been mostly employed in work 
which is not strictly archaeological, though it is an indispensable preliminary 
to e.xcavation. A new- site had to be selected for the village of Castri, which 
covers almost all the remains of Delphi, and after this site had been selected, 
the portioning out of the new plots among the villagers, the estimates of 
compensation, and above all the persuasion of the villagers to leave their old 
houses and to transfer themselves and their- possessions to the new houses 
that are being built to receive them, was a work of considerable time; it is 
not, indeed, yet completed, and until the houses which occupy the site of the 
temple itself are removed, systematic progress will be very strictly limited. 
It is hoped that by next spring this obstacle may be removed. Meanwhile 
excavation has been begun below the temple, near the portico of the 
Athenians and the polygonal wall covered with inscriptions. These excava- 


AeA.Tioi', lS9ij p, 

See 1891, p. 390. 

“ See J.H.a. 1891, p. 389. 


*- AcAt^oi/, 1891, pp. 67, 97 
AfXrwv, 1891, p. 69. 
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lions form a direct continuation of the work which has at variou.s intervals 
been carried out upon the site by M. Foucart and other members of the 
French School. The first necessity was tlie construction of a narrow-gauge 
railway to carry off the earth, and the rapid gradients and the considerable 
distance to be traversed made this no light undertaking. Good pro- 
gress has been made with clearing the space below the temple of Apollo, 
but the results were not of much importance, but for the discovery of the 
Sacred Way leading up to the temple and of some inscriptions, bases, &c. 
The most interesting discovery was due to accident ; an archaic female figure 
of the same kind as those found in such numbers at Delos, Athens, and 
elsewhere, was washed out by a torrent in flood. This seems to offer an 
indication that the soil of Delphi also is rich in such figures, and that here 
too we may look confidently for a still further increase of the material that 
has added so much of late years to our knowledge of the early hi.story of 
Greek sculpture. The excavations have been directed by M. Homolle and 
by M. Couve, on behalf of the French School. 

The excavations of the American School at the Heraeum near Argos, 
under the direction of Dr. Waldstein and the Members of the American 
School, have already formed the subject of a preliminary report which he has 
published in England, and it is therefore superfluous for me to describe them 
in detail. At the same time my report would be defective if it did not give 
some account of the excavations which have yielded the most interesting 
results of the season. The excavation has been carried on upon a very large 
scale, and the clearing of the site, especially of the lower and later temple of 
Hera, has been thoroughly carried out. The harvest of smaller antiquities, 
from the Mycenae period down, has been very rich, and several objects have 
been discovered which throw fresh light upon the early history of civilization 
and art in Argolis, and upon the technical processes of primitive Greek 
relief. But the most attractive and at the same time the most important of 
all the discoveries is a life-size marble female head, which from its style must 
belong to the latter part of the fifth century, and which w'ill undoubtedly 
take its place in future among the most beautiful examples of the noblest 
age of Greek sculpture. This head has already been published with a short 
description by Dr. Waldstein in his report ; a more detailed and complete 
discussion is promised later. Arcliaeologists may well await this fuller 
publication before making up their minds finally on a subject about which 
the discoverer has so good right to speak. His identification of the head as 
representing the youthful Hera will probably meet with general acceptance, 
considering the place where it was found and the suitability of the type; 
but on the other hand a direct connexion with the style of Polyclitus seems 
open to doubt. It is true that we have no original by Polyclitus to compare ; 
but on the other hand we have many well attested copies, which agree 
remarkably in their characteristics: and the new head does not seem to show 
much affinity to them, while it does show a decided resemblance to many 
heads of the same period which are undoubtedly of Attic workmanship. 
Nor can the place of finding entirely override these considerations. Other 
H.s. — VOL. XIII. L 
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works discovered in Argolis, at Lerna for example, have been generally 
recognized as showing Attic influence, and the same influence seemed 
recognizable even in the architectural sculptures discovered by previous 
excavation in the Heraeum itself. ** To these are now to be added two 
heads and a nude male torso which are distinctly of the same character. 
The wonderful artistic activity which decorated Athens in the age of Pericles 
must have attracted sculptors and masons from all parts of Greece, and we 
need not wonder if they carried away with them that Attic influence which 
we may recognize at Phigaleia, at Epidaurus, and even in Argolis, where the 
local school of sculpture was more occupied with athlete statues and great 
temple images than with such minor decorative works as the architectural 
sculptures that adorned a temple. These remarks are not, however, intended 
to express a final opinion ; they are rather meant as a protest against a too 
hasty assumption that whatever is found in Argolis must necessarily be a 
typical example of Argive art. A careful analysis of the style and a 
comparison with attested examples of the various local schools of the period 
can alone lead to a satisfactory decision. 

At Sparta also the American School has made a beginning with excava- 
tions.^® Those on the usually accepted site of the ancient agora were disap- 
pointing, the visible remains proving in every case to be of late date. Near 
the theatre the circular building previously known has been cleared ; it proves 
to be merely a large round basis, supporting no superstructure, but on its 
surface was found the base of a statue ; this confirms its identification wdth 
the round building with statues of Zeus and Aphrodite mentioned by 
Pausanias as situated near the Skias. Thus a fixed point is gained to help 
our knowledge of topography of ancient Sparta. A trench in the theatre has 
brought to light some remains of the auditorium and a wall of the scena. 
Some excavations have been made at Phlius by Mr. Washington of the 
American School, but they do not appear to have led as yet to any 
considerable discoveries. 

At Eretria the clearing of the Theatre, begun by the American School 
iu the previous season, has been continued under the direction of Professor 
Poland and Mr. Brownson ; the whole of the orchestra is now laid bare, and 
it is thus possible to make out the plan with more accuracy and completeness 
than before. Meanwhile the plan and section of this theatre have been 
published in the American Jmirnal of Archaeology, and thus I am free to 
speak of it with more detail than was possible last year. This seems 
desirable because the American publication minimises the importance of the 
unique and characteristic feature of this theatre, which comes out clearly in 
the plan and section. The dressing-rooms &c. that form the scena building 
are on a level not with the orchestra, but with the top of the proscenium (or 
Vitruvian stage), about twelve feet above the orchestra. Yet Mr. Fossum, 
who writes the description of the scena, entirely ignores Vitruvius’ state- 


The more interesting of these have now Museum at Athens, 
been moved from Argos into the National 1892, p. 22. 
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ment, implying that the actors came out from their green-rooms on to the 
stage at the same level just in front; and he accepts without discussion Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s view that the actors were always in the orchestra, although in 
order to reach it they would at Eretria have to leave their green-rooms at a 
back door, come out into the open, and descend a staircase leading to a 
vaulted passage which passes under the scena to the orchestra. Tlie 
remarkable confirmation of the statements of Vitruvius offered by this theatre 
is thus obscured, owing to the preconceived notion that Vitruvius must be 
wrong. And as if to preclude the possibility of the proscenium here being 
used as a stage, a parapet is added in the American restoration along its 
front. So decisive a feature ought not to be inserted except on the clearest 
evidence ; yet none whatever is adduced in the text. 

At Sicyon, in the theatre previously excavated by the Americans, Dr. 
Dorpfeld has found beneath the foundations of the later proscenium traces 
of an earlier wooden proscenium.*® These may be compared with the similar 
traces at Megalopolis. The subterranean passage beneath the orchestra has 
been further investigated by Mr. Brownson. 

Three other theatres must be mentioned, before we go on to the 
excavations of the British School at Megalopolis. At Argos a trench has 
been sunk, running out from the cavea and cutting the various lines of stage 
buildings. Unfortunately tlie very great depth of the accumulated soil 
makes any complete clearing extremely difficult and expensive. This depth 
is such that about fifteen rows of seats were found beneath the surface of the 
ground. Thus is explained the extraordinary statement in Murray’s Greco: 
that the orchestra is 200 feet in diameter, or twice as great as even at 
Megalopolis. As a matter of fact the orchestra now found is only about 
54 feet from the front seat to the stage wall. All that remains visible of 
the stage buildings is of Roman work, but there are some traces of earlier 
foundations underneath. The orchestra was surrounded by a low wall of 
late construction, perhaps to allow of its being flooded. Remains of a row of 
superior seats have been found, and it is stated that there were also traces of 
a subterranean passage leading under the orchestra from the scena. All 
the visible remains of scenic arrangements at Argos are of so late a character 
that we may well compare this with the subterranean passages and trap- 
doors in Roman amphitheatres. Such passages have been found in many 
theatres (Eretria, Sicyon, Magnesia, Tralles), but no evidence has yet been 
produced to show whether they existed in any theatre before Roman times. 
If such evidence exists, it will naturally affect the question of their use. 

The French School has been continuing its work at Delos by further 
excavations in the theatre there. At Gytheion also the tlieatre has been 
excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society, and this work has led to the 
discovery, in the auditorium, of the seven lowest rows of seats, the bottom 
ones being superior benches, like those at Megalopolis and Epidaurus. On 
the irpoaepeia-fia (is this meant to mean back or arm ?) of one of these is 


1'’ MittJin?. Athcn. 1892, p. 281. 
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the inscription ’Avrijovov. There are only five staircases, dividing the 
auditorium into four cunei.^’^ 

As to the theatre at Megalopolis I need say little here, as it is to be fully 
published in a special supplement to this Journal. The only new feature to 
chronicle in the theatre itself is the foundation both in the parodi and under 
the stone proscenium, showing traces of an earlier wooden proscenium, which 
cannot ho'wever itself be contemporary with the building of the theatre. 
These traces were first found by Dr._D6rpfeld. The identification of the 
Thersilion in the square building in front of the theatre W'as mentioned in 
my last report. Half of this has now been cleared of earth, and the rest will 
be completely cleared next spring (1893). This work is under the charge of 
Mr. Benson, of the British School. The Archeia also, on the other side of the 
river, have been partially cleared, and foundations of good Greek period have 
been found underneath the Roman walls that wex'e first discovered. Mr. Boring’s 
detailed survey of the site and the walls, supplemented by some small e.xcava- 
tions, was completed last spring, and he is employed this season in the study 
of Arcadian topography and in the investigation of otlier Arcadian sites. 

At Epidaurus excavation has again been continued. In the building 
south-east of the temple of Asclepius and north of the temple of Artemis 
there have been found the remains of an altar and round it a stratum 
consisting of ashes from the sacrifice and votive offerings. Some of these 
are at least as early as the beginning of the fifth century, as is shown by 
archaic inscriptions to Asclepius and Apollo. Some interesting inscriptions 
have also been found ; one of these contains a list of the OeapaSoKoi of 
Asclepius in Acarnania and Italy ; another mentions contributions to a 
sacrifice called the oXonauTrya-if. A third is connected with the building 
of the famous Tholos of Polyclitus, which it calls the ffvfieXr], a name 
which gives us a clue to the purpose of the building, which has always been 
a puzzle. Some more artist signatures have also been found ; and in the 
great square portico north of the Stadium and south-east of the temple of 
Artemis was found a stamped tile inscription showing it was one of the 
buildings restored by Antoninus Pius, perhaps, as M. Cavvadias suggests, the 
Stoa of Cotys. In the north of the large space north-east of the temple 
of Asclepius has been found the foundation of a small temple which, as 
M. Cavvadias suggests, may be the Aphrodition mentioned in Pausauias and 
in the inscriptions regulating the building at Epidaurus. 

At Mycenae M. Tsountas has again continued his excavation of the 
graves which honeycomb the hill-sides round the citadel ; some of these were 
found with the original walling up of the entrance intact. An inscription 
was also discovered just outside the Lion gate. It runs as follows : 

al fit] hafxiopyta etr], too? lepofivdfiova^ tou? e? Heperx; Tc(t)crr yovevai, 
KpiTt)pa<i epev Kar {j)a. FeFprjfieva. 


AeAtioi', K 91, p. 11.;. - I one this tact to a verbal communication 

AeATioe, 1S91, p. 85. of Dr. Dorpfeld. 

“ AeAt/ok, 1S92, p. VJ. , n j.^us. ii. 27, 6. 
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This inscription is cut in archaic letters upon a very extraordinary kind of 
base, which is circular, and consists so to speak of two approximately conical 
surfaces, one sloping out from the top downwards, and the other up from 
the bottom to meet it. The two surfaces intersect, not in a simple circle, but 
in a wavy line, owing to the varying slope of the lower quasi-conical 
surface : in appearance there are thus produced a series of deep scollops 
running all round the basis, an appearance only to be paralleled by the 
extraordinary bases (and capital?) in Perrot and Chipiez, ii. pp. 1.56 — 166. 
It is very curious that what is evidently a quotation from a decree should be 
thus carved upon an ornamental architectural member. Were not the 
discovery actually recorded, one would be inclined to suspect the genuineness 
of the whole thing ; but that is impossible under the circumstances. Is it 
possible that this base came from some earlier building destroyed, and was 
used later to record this decree ? This decree itself is strange enough, but 
M. Tsountas associates it with some festival at the Heroum of Perseus near 
Mycenae, in which a chorus of boys took part, and consequently disputes 
might arise between their parents. 

On the Palamidi at Nauplia M. Stais has been excavating some tombs 
of Mycenae period, and considerable curiosity was aroused in Athens by the 
statement that an inscription had been found in one of them. This proves 
to be merely what looks like a letter, incised on each handle of a Mycenae 
vase. It resembles an |-j, with a short down-stroke joining at an acute angle 
the top of each of the vertical strokes. Symbols like this need cause no 
surprise even on Mycenae potteiy ; they have been found upon it in hundreds 
of cases by Mr. Petrie at Kahun and Gurob in Egypt ; even this very symbol 
H is found there, and the short return-strokes are often found in other 
symbols resembling otherwise Greek letters. There is no reason for assigning 
such incised signs, which are probably merely owners’ marks, any alphabetic 
significance, though the resemblance to Greek, Phoenician, and Cypriote letters 
of the marks found on very early pottery in Egypt is very extraordinary, 
and has not yet been satisfactorily explained. At Mycenae too M. Tsountas 
has found some marks on the handles of a stone bowl and an early vase, 
which may well be of a similar nature. 

At Corinth some excavations made by the Greek Archaeological Society 
have shown that foundations of the ancient town remain, hidden beneath the 
soil. What has been actually discovered, how'ever, seems only to be 
the remains of a private house. 

In Arcadia, excavations have been made by M. Leonardos, at the 
expense of the Archaeological Society, for the purpose of discovering the 
temple of Demeter Eleusinia and the other shrines mentioned in Pausanias 
viii. 25. Various local temples or other buildings have been found, but 
none which could be identified with certainty. Near Divritsa was found a 


Or perhaps thr •I'rPree wa> Hinunle«I oiitliis aiul its position, 
hase and a clause was addled upon the base. ’Apx* 1892, p. 67. 

This suits best both tlie substance of the clause 
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very long and narrow temple ; an inscription seems to show that this was 
dedicated to Kore, though a head of Athena and a bronze plate with a 
gorgon seem to point to Athena. 

At Vachlia was a temple of the same breadth, but half the length, with 
the basis of a statue ; it faced north. At Voutsa also was a building of just 
the same dimensions. The excavations are to be continued next spring, and 
may then lead to more decisive results. 

At Stratos in Acarnania M. Joubin of the French School has made 
excavations, chiefly on the site of the temple noticed some time ago by 
M. Heuzey ; it proves to be peripteral and of similar plan to the Theseum. 
In front of this temple was a great altar. A stoa of the agora was also 
excavated, and many inscriptions were found, including some of archaic 
period. These are likely to prove of high interest, considering the dearth of 
such records hitherto found in this region. M. Joubin is now proceeding to 
Constantinople, where he will assist Hamdi Bey in the study and cataloguing 
of the Museum and in excavations and other archaeological work. From the 
presence of a trained archaeologist in an official position in Turkey we may 
anticipate most important results. In this connexion the liberality of the 
French authorities deserves to be held up as an example ; they have allowed 
M. Joubin to hold the Professorship at Dijon to which he has been appointed 
conjointly with this post at Constantinople, a substitute being appointed to 
do his work in France. 

Mr. G. B. Grundy, who was sent out by the Royal Geographical Society 
and tlie University of Oxford to make plans of the battle-fields of Boeotia, 
has, after an accurate survey, constructed maps on a large scale to illustrate 
the regions round Plataea and Leuctra. It is hoped that these will facilitate 
the understanding of the battles. Plataea especially offers many difficult 
problems which may perhaps now meet with a solution. Mr. Woodhouse of 
the British School is occupied with topographical study in Aetolia. He has 
also obtained leave to excavate the temple of Poseidon on Calaureia (Poros), 
which has a peculiar interest from its association with the last days of 
Demosthenes. 

In the general administration of antiquities and museums at Athens the 
season has been one of remarkable activity ; indeed the future visitor to 
Athens will carry away a different impression of the museums at Athens 
from his predecessors. Hitherto the Mycenae collection, as exhibited in the 
Polytechnic, has probably taken tlie most prominent place in his memory. 
Now this collection is being moved into the central bar of the National 
Museum, the room immediately facing the entrance. This is a very fine 
room for the purpose, and its walls and ceiling have been appropriately 
decorated with Mjmenae patterns. The design is good, and even the results 
of the most recent excavations have been pressed into the service ; but it is 
greatly to be regretted that the colouring is not satisfactory. Instead of the 
brilliant blue and scarlet that form so rich and pleasing a contrast in the 
originals, in this room a pale blue and a dull brownish red are used, which 
seem much out of place in such designs and spoil the general effect. About 
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half of Dr. Schliemann’s original discoveries have already been arranged in 
their new home ; the rest are now being moved. The other antiquities from 
Mycenae, Bapheion, &c., mostly due to M. Tsounta.s’ excavations, are still in 
the Polytechnic, but they also will probably be moved before summer. Jn 
the room beyond the Mycenae things will be exhibited M. J. Demetriou’s 
Egyptian collection, which has already been moved thither from the 
Polytechnic ; the coins and gems from the same collection have been handed 
over to M. Svoronos, and added to the National Collection at present housed 
in the Academy. 

The long promised catalogue of the National Museum by M. Cavvadias 
has now appeared, and will prove of the greatest use. Its scale may bo 
estimated from the fact that it contains 504 pages (including Index) and 
1044 numbers. Practically it covers all the sculpture exhibited in the 
northern part of the Museum, that is to say, the contents of all the rooms on 
the left of the door, as far as to the end of the tomb reliefs ; it is very 
complete in its descriptions and in its references. A plan in front of this 
catalogue shows the disposition of the rooms in the Museum, as now in great 
part arranged, while the rest is in course of preparation. The Museum is in 
the shape of an H closed at top and bottom, the longer sides forming the 
front and back. In the central bar, facing the entrance hall, are the 
Mycenaean and Egyptian rooms. On the left come the archaic rooms, 
already the richest in the world in specimens of archaic art, and daily 
becoming richer : these are followed, still in tlie front of the building, by the 
rooms of fifth and fourth century work. At the corner is a room mostly 
filled with the Rhamnus sculptures, and then comes the long gallery, in the 
left wing, of Hellenistic and Roman works, follow'cd, in the centre of this 
wing, by a room mostly filled with hermae and portrait busts. Then the 
rest of this wing and half the back is taken up by the unrivalled series of 
tomb reliefs. A room with sarcophagi occupnes the centre of the back, 
opposite the entrance ; then come Roman tomb reliefs, and next a room of 
votive reliefs ; out of this open two small galleries with monuments of 
Byzantine art. The right wing will be entirely given up to vases, and in the 
right half of the front are two rooms for terra-cottas and one for bronzes, 
adjoining the entrance hall. Narrow galleries are added round the two 
inner courts, mostly to contain smaller antiquities of the same nature as those 
in the adjoining rooms ; and round the walls of these courts are arranged the 
inscriptions (under the direction of Dr. Lolling), protected from the weather 
by a sloping roof. Thus this Museum, already one of the first in the world 
for sculpture, will when completed offer a magnificent collection of all classes 
of monuments ; and with the constantly increasing number of its acquisitions 
it can hardly fail to become representative in all branches, and unrivalled in 
many. 

The antiquities found in the Acropolis excavations still continue to give 
employment to a good deal of energy on the part of the Foreign Schools. 
Dr. Welters and Dr. Giiif have made great progress witli their sorting and 
cataloguing of the vase fragments, and their publication will bo awaited with 
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great interest. Dr. Winter, of Berlin, is at present studying the types of 
the terra-cottas. Mr. Bather, of the British School, has continued his cleaning 
and sorting of the bronze fragments, and the results of his work will be 
published in this Journal; the first instalment appears in the present 
number. Since I published in a previous report an account of the process 
officially adopted for the cleaning of bronzes on the Acropolis, considerable 
modifications have been introduced in this process in consequence of 
experience ; it therefore seems desirable to chronicle also the new method 
now adopted, which, though very slow, certainly^ giv^es excellent results both 
in bringing out the design and in restoring a satisfactory colour to the bronze. 
It should be stated also that the unpleasant shiny surface which disfigures 
many of the bronzes cleaned by the old method, and which has led to so 
severe strictures upon that method, can easily be removed. The process now 
adopted is as follows : — The bronzes to be cleaned, after merely removing 
loose earth, are completely immersed in water, contained in a glazed earthen- 
ware bowl, into which some zinc cuttings have been inserted ; then the' 
hydrochloric acid is poured in to a strength of 10 per cent. The hydrogen 
generated thus does not attack the bronze itself, but only the oxides of it ; 
from these it takes away the oxygen, leaving only a coat of powdered metal 
adhering to the surface. After twenty-four hours’ immersion this coat is 
brushed off. The process is repeated with gradually diminishing additions of 
hydrochloric acid until the bronze is clean. After this it is placed in a 1 
per cent, solution of soda or potash, to remove the acid. Then it is washed 
and placed in distilled water for twenty-four hours, and afterwards dried 
for twenty-four hours in dry sawdust. It is next placed on an iron plate, 
and heated until it is perfectly dry, and finally a thin layer of pure white 
wax is laid on the surface with a small brush. 

It will be seen from what I have chronicled that the year 1892 has been 
one of manifold activity, and that much of the work begun and successfully- 
carried on during its course offers promise of most interesting results in the 
immediate future. 

E. A. G. 

January 25, 1S93. 
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THE PRE-PERSIAN TEMPLE ON THE ACROPOLIS. 

In 1886 the excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society 
on the Acropolis at Athens laid bare the foundations of a large ancient 
temple immediately to the south of the Erechtheum. It was at once 
recognized that this temple must have been the one burnt by the Persians 
when they sacked Athens in 480 B.c. This conclusion has been generally 
accepted and there is no ground for questioning it. But Dr. Dorpfeld, who 
superintended the excavations and to whom we are indebted for a detailed 
plan and description of the existing remains, has propounded a theory that 
the temple was rebuilt by the Athenians shortly after the Persian w'ar, and 
that it continued to exist as late certainly as the second century of our era 
and probably much later. If Dr. Dorpfeld had based this theory on the 
nature of the existing architectural remains, his judgment might well have 
been regarded as final, since no man living is better qualified than he to 
pronounce an opinion on all questions relating to Greek architecture. 
Certainly I for one would not have presumed to differ from him. But 
although Dr. Dorpfeld believes that the temple was twice burnt and twice 
rebuilt by the Athenians, he does not maintain that a single stone of the 
existing remains is of later date than the Persian sack. His theory of the 
restoration of the temple rests almost wholly on considerations of historical 
probability and on literary and epigraphical evidence. It is therefore one 
which every scholar is free to examine and estimate for himself. I have 
lately had occasion to do so ; and an attentive and, I trust, unprejudiced 
consideration of Dr. Dorpfeld’s evidence has led me to the conclusion that 
his theory is open to grave, if not insuperable, objections. These objections 
I propose to state in the present paper. I shall be honoured if Dr. Dorpfeld 
should deem them worthy of his attention. 

It will conduce to clearness if I begin by stating briefly, first, the 
nature of the existing remains, and, second, the principal arguments on 
which Dr. Dorpfeld bases his theory.* 

^ The remains of the temple are describeil, Athenian MiilhciluiigcH of the German Archae- 
with a ground plan, by Dr. Dorpfeld in the ological Institute, vol. si. (1886) pp. 3.37-351. 
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The standing remains of the temple are situated immediately to the 
south and south-west of the Ereehtheum. Though they consist merely of 
foundations and of a single stone of the top course of the stylobate they 
suffice to show that the temple was of the common peripteral pattern ; i.e. 
that it was a quadrangular and oblong building, surrounded by a colonnade, 
with its two narrow ends facing approximately east and west. The length 
of the temple, exclusive of the colonnade, was about 33‘5 metres or a little 
over 100 Attic feet.- The interior was divided into two somewhat unequal 
halves, an eastern and a western, separated from each other by a partition 
wall and entered by separate doors at the east and west ends. The eastern 
half of the temple consisted of a shallow portico at the east end and a large 
inner chamber, the edict or shrine proper, approached through the portico. 
The western and somewhat larger half of the temple comprised a portico at 
the west end, a large inner chamber approached through the portico, and two 
smaller chambers lying north and south of each other and situated between 
the large western chamber and the large eastern chamber or cdla. These 
two smaller chambers probably opened by two separate doors into the large 
western chamber, not into the edict.. The accompanying sketch-plan will 
make clear the arrangement of the temple and its position relatively to the 
Ereehtheum and Parthenon. 

The foundations of the temple proper are built of the hard bluish lime- 
stone of the Acropolis ; the foundations of the colonnade are built of a 
reddish grey limestone brought from Piraeus. As the materials of the two 
sets of foundations differ, so do their styles of masonry. The foundations of 
the colonnade are decidedly better built than those of the temple proper, the 
superiority being evinced both in the greater regularity of the courses and 
in the more accurate jointing of the individual blocks. These differences in 
material and workmanship between the foundations of the colonnade and 
those of the temple proper might be explained. Dr. Dorpfeld tells us, on the 
supposition that the builders desired to construct the outer foundation-walls 
in a better and more massive style ; but he thinks it more probable that the 
temple was originally built without a colonnade, and that the colonnade was 
a later embellishment of it. From a comparison of the foundations of the 
colonnade with those of buildings which are known to belong to the age of 
Pisistratus, Dr. Dorpfeld infers that the colonnade was added to the temple 
in the sixth century B.C., and was probably a work of Pisistratus. These 
conclusions may be accepted on Dr. Dorpfeld’s authority. 

Built into the north fortification wall of the Acropolis, not far from the 


His theory of the history of the temple is stated 
and defended by him ih. xii. (1887) pp. 25-61, 
190-211, and xv. (1890) pp. 420-439. Objec- 
tions are urged by Mr. Eugen Petersen, ib. xii. 
pp. 62-72, by Mr. K. Wernicke, ib. xii, pp. 
184-189, and by Mr. H. H. Fowler in The 
Amerkun Jcmnuil of Archaeology, yiii. (1893) 
pp. 1-17. Dr. Dbrpfeld’s views as to the history 


of the temple are accepted partially by Dr. Lolling 
in 'Abyra, ii. (1890) pp. 627-662, and wholly by 
Miss Harrison in hex Mythology aiid Monu'tnents 
of Ancient Athene, pp. 414 sqg . , 496 sgq . , though 
she differs from Dr. Dorpfeld as to the passage 
in which she believes Pausanias to have described 
the temple. 

- Mittheihmgen, xv. (1890) p, 172. 
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temple, are many architectural fragments, including drums of columns, Doric 
capitals, triglyplis, and pieces of architraves, all of common stone, together 
with some marhle metopes. These architectural fragments Dr. Dorpfeld, 
with his usual acumen and tact, has proved to belong to the colonnade of the 
temple. The technical grounds on which his proof rests need not detain us; 
his conclusion may be accepted. The portion of the Acropolis wall into 
which these fragments are built is believed by archaeologists, including 
Dr. Dorpfeld, to have been constructed by Cimon not long after the Persian 
war. 

So much for the remains of tliis ancient temple, which I shall call the 
Pre-Persian temple in order to distinguish it from the two great temples 
still standing on the Acropolis, namely the Parthenon and the Erechtheum. 



The history of the Pre-Persian temple, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, was 
as follows. The temple existed in Homeric times. In proof of this Dr. 
Dorpfeld cites two passages of Homer. In one of them ^ Homer says that 
Athena came to Athens ‘and went into the strong house of Erechtheus.’ 
In the other passage it is said'* that Athena ‘settled him (Erechtheus) at 
Athens in her own rich temple, and there, as the years go round, the 


i/cero 5’ 4s Mapadava Kal evpvdyviav ^ABjjyTjVf 
5ppe 8’ ’Epex^Tjos irvKiphv ^6fxoy. 

Od. vii, 80 sq. 


^ /ca5 5’ 4p ’Adijv^s eia-ep (.sci7. 'EpexBrja) €(p 4v 
irlovi 

4v$q. Sf /xip ravpoio'i ical dpretois iKaouraL 
Kovpoi 'A0r]vatup Tr^piTeWo/xevccv ipiavTwi'. 
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Athenian youths propitiate him with bulls and lambs.’ According to Dr. 
Dorpfeld these passages are to be interpreted as follows. ‘ The strong house 
of Erechtheus ’ was the great palace of the old Kings of Athens on the 
Acropolis ; it contained within it a temple of Athena (the Pre-Persian 
temple), and at a later time a small temple of Erechtheus was built close 
beside, but separate from, the temple of Athena. 

In the sixth century B.c. the colonnade was added to the temple ol 
Athena by Pisistratus. In 480 B.c. the temple was burnt by the Persians,® 
but was soon afterwards restored by the Athenians. This supposed restoration 
of the temple is the crucial point in Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory, and the evidence 
he adduces to prove it must be carefully scanned. No ancient writer 
mentions the restoration, and not a stone of the existing remains is later 
than the Persian sack. Dr. Dorpfeld himself does not maintain that the 
Athenians restored the colonnade of the temple. The evidence against its 
restoration is indeed conclusive. For in the first place many architectural 
fragments of the colonnade are built, as we saw, into Cimon’s wall, where 
they still remain. This proves that in Cimon’s time, soon after the Persian 
war, the original colonnade was no longer standing. In the second place, the 
caryatid porch of the Erechtheum, built towards the end of the fifth century 
B.C., stands on what was part of the stylobate of the colonnade. But though 
Dr. Dorpfeld does not maintain that the Athenians rebuilt the colonnade, he 
does maintain that they restored the temple itself. 

His first argument for its restoration is drawn from a consideration of 
historical probability. The temple was destroyed in 480 B.c., and the 
Parthenon, the magnificent new temple which was ultimately to replace it, 
was not ready till about 438 B.c.® Is it likely, asks Dr. Dorpfeld, that during 
this long interval of forty years or more the Athenians would have been 
without a temple of Athena and without a treasury ? For it is an essential 
part of his theory that the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple 
were used as a treasury. We know that in 454 B.c. the moneys levied as 
tribute from the allies were transferred from Delos to Athens, where the large 
sums annually accruing from this source were thenceforward kept. That 
they must have been preserved in some strong place is obvious. Now we 
know that the Parthenon, on its completion, was used as a storehouse 
for sacred treasures. It is probable, therefore, Dr. Dorpfeld holds, that its 
predecessor the Pre-Persian temple was similarly used, and that in particular 
the tribute of the allies was lodged in it from 454 B.c. onward. 

This is Dr. Dorpfeld’s argument from probability. But apart from 


5 Herodotus, viii. 53. 

^ In 438/7 B.c. the Parthenon was so far 
ready that the gold and ivory statue of the 
goddess was set up in it (Philochorus, quoted 
by the scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 605). 
The roof must therefore have been on the temple 
in that year. But the decorative details seem 
not to have been finished for some years after- 


wards, for we learn from an inscription that in 
433/2 B.c. the superintendents of the work 
were still in ofiice. See Mr. P. Foucart in Bul- 
letin de Corr. Selleniqiie, xiii. (1889) p. 174 sqq. 
The temple, as we now know from inscriptions, 
was begun in 447 B.c. See Prof. U. Kohler in 
Mittheil ungen, iv. (1879) p. 35 ; Mr. P. Foucart 
loe. cit. 
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considerations of probability, Dr. Dorpfeld thinks we have positive evidence 
that the Pre-Persian temple existed and was used as a treasury long after 
the Parthenon was finished. The positive evidence on which he chiefly 
relies is the mention of the opisthodomos in official inscriptions.’ I will call 
this for brevity the opistfiodomos argument. It is as follows : — 

On official inscriptions dealing with the sacred treasures and 
beginning in 435/4 B.c.®, the time when the Parthenon was practically 
finished, mention is made of four separate places in which the treasures were 
lodged. These are the pTonaos {p-povqio<; or Trpoveox;}, the 7icos hckatompcdos 
(vem? eKaropLirehosi), the partlicnon, and the opisthodomos? Now the 
Parthenon or great temple of Athena, in which a vast quantity of the sacred 
treasures was kept, consisted of four compartments, namely (to take them 
in order from east to west) the eastern portico, the eastern chamber or 
cellci, the western chamber, and the western portico. All are agreed that the 
pronaos mentioned in the inscriptions is the eastern portico of the 
Parthenon ; it is practically certain that, as Dr. Dorpfeld holds, the ncos 
hehatampedos was the eastern chamber or ccUa of the Parthenon; and 
Dr. Dorpfeld has shown good grounds for believing that the parlhcnon (in the 
restricted sense in which the name occurs in the inscriptions) was the western 
chamber of the Parthenon temple.^® Thus of the four places mentioned on 
the inscriptions three are identified by Dr. Dorpfeld with three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon. The fourth place (the opisthodoinos) is 
identified by him, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon, but 
with the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. His grounds 
for so identifying it are these. The scholiasts and lexicographers tell us that 
the opisthodoinos was a compartment (plKo<s) or treasury at the back of the 
temple of Athena.^^ Hence, as the back of a Greek temple was the west 
end, the opisthodoinos must have been a compartment at the west end of a 


" That his chief reliance is on the opinthodo- 
IMS argument is twice stated by Dr. Dorpfeld 
{Uittheilungen, xil. pp. 33, 209). 
s C.I.A. i. No. 32. 

'■> C.I.A. i. Nos. 32, 117-175, 273 ; C.I.A., 
ii. Nos. 612, 615, 652, 655, 667, 670, 675, 678, 
701, 704, 708, 719, 720, 721, 727, 751, 758 ; 
C.I.A. iv. No. 225c (p. 169). 

The main grounds on which the ncos hcln- 
tompedos is identified with the cella of the Par- 
thenon are that (1) the cella of the Parthenon is 
just 100 Attic feet long, so that it answers 
exactly to the name TieTcatompedos ; and (2) the 
inscriptions show that the gold and ivory statue 
of Athena Parthenos stood in the tieos hclatom- 
pedos. On the names of the various compart- 
ments of the Parthenon see U. Kohler in Mit- 
the-ihingev , v. (1880) p. 89 sgq. ; W. Dorpfeld in 
Mittheilungen, vi. (1881) p. 296. sqrj.; id., Mitthei- 
lutigcn, XV. (1890) pp. I7l sq., 426 sqq. Dr. 
Lolling attempted to show that luos hekcttmnpe- 


dos always meant the Pre-Persian temple {'Mrii/a, 
ii. p. 627 sqq.), but he wa.s refuted by Dr. Dorp- 
feld (Millheilungen, xv. p. 427 sqq. ). 

b oJkos b virtcdev rov vew tt)s ^AStjvus 
Harpocration, s.v. o-ntirBihojxos ; cp. Schol. on 
Demosthenes, xiii. 14, p. 170, 6. Tapifiov rfis 
TrlAews bv aapoiroAei oTrurfier too Ti}s ABtjvas rew 
Photins, Le.ricon, s.v. oTnadobopos ; cp. ElyiMh 
JIagn. p. 627, s.v. otnffSbbopos. Mepos tl tyjs 
oKpoTToAews Tuv ‘A$7]vaib:v ivBa. to TapLeiov 
binffdfv TOO T7JS ’AByjoas yaov Siiidas, s.v. oTrurdo- 
Sopos ; cp. Schol. on Lucian Fugitivi, 7 ; Schol. 
on Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193. ’Ottio-w toS rei 
T^s KaXovptvTjs noKidSos 'ABrjoas SiirKovs toIx^s 
Bvpav, birov Br\fTavpotpo\6.KLov Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193. Tb otnaBov too 
aSuTou Schol. on Lucian, Timon, 53. To 
Karb-niv TTis a.KpoTr6\fws PoUu.Vjix. 5. 40. Oikt)- 
paTt bmaw rgs oapo^rdAeeos Schol. on Demo- 
sthenes, xxiv. 136, p. 743, 1. 
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temple of Athena. Now the western chamber of the Parthenon was called 
the ixirthmwn in the restricted sense. It cannot therefore have been the 
opisthodomos. Nor can the opisthodmnos have been in the Erechtheum, since 
no one maintains that the Erechtheum had an opisthodomos. It remains, 
therefore, in Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion, that the opisthodomos of the inscriptions 
must have been the three westem chambers of the restored Pre-Persian 
temple. This conclusion, he thinks, is greatly strengthened by an 
inscription which records an ordinance that the moneys of Athena shall be 
kept ev Tm eVl tov oTnadoZofiov, and the moneys of the rest of the 

gods ev Ttp eV’ apiajepd. These phrases Dr. Dorpfeld interprets to mean 
‘ in the right-hand chamber of the opisthodomos ’ and ‘ in the left-hand 
chamber of the opisthodomos’ and he applies them to the two smaller 
chambers in the western half of the Pre-Persian temple. Thus on the 
strength of inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries which make 
mention of the opisthodomos Dr. Dorpfeld concludes that the Pre-Persian 
temple continued to be used as a treasury till towards the end of the fourth 
century B.c. at least.^® Such is Dr. Dorpfeld’s opisthodo^nos argument. 

But after its restoration in 480 B.c. the Pre-Persian temple was, 
according to Dr. Dorpfeld, a second time burnt and a second time restored. 
His evidence for this second conflagration is primarily a statement of 
Xenophon that in 400 B.c. ‘ the ancient temple of Athena at Athens was 
burnt.’ Formerly it was supposed that this ‘ ancient temple of Athena ’ was 
the Erechtheum. But we know from an inscription that in 409 B.C., only 
three years before the fire mentioned by Xenophon, the new Erechtheum 
was still unfinished. It could not therefore. Dr. Dorpfeld argues, have been 
called ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 B.c. Nor could ‘the ancient 
temple of Athena’ be the splendid new Parthenon, which had been 
completed only about thirty years before. Therefore ‘ the ancient temple of 
Athena ’ which was burnt in 406 B.c. could be no other than the restored 
Pre-Persian temple. This is confirmed, in Dr. Ddrpfeld’s opinion, by a 


C.l.A. i. No. 32; Dittenberger, tSylloyc 
Inscr. Grace. Xo. 14. 

The last inscription which mentions the 
ophthodmnos {C.l.A. ii. No. 721) is consiilered 
by the editor. Prof. U. Kohler, to be not older 
than 01. 115. 2 (319/8 B.c.). 

5* iiriSyri (ret ^ rj Tf ffiXtiVTi 
(ffTrtpas Kttl 0 TraXaths Trjs 'ABrivSs y(i>s yy ’AB-q- 
yats tyeTrptjffBq, Xltriia pey f<f}op€voyros, Hpxoyros 
Sh KaXXiov ’ABt^y-qaiy, Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 6. 
1. Some editors and critics (including K. 0. 
Muller, ‘Mineivae Poliadis sacra et aedcs,’ 
Kii nsfurchaologische tt'erkc, i. p. 108 sq.) have 
suspected this passage of being an interpolation. 
But the mention of the eclipise of the moon 
jiroves that the writer of the passage, if not 
Xenophon himself, was at least a contemporary 
and a well-informed person. For a total eclipse 


of the moon took place on April 15th, 406 B.c. 
at 8.30 p.m. (Greenwich time ?) according to 
L’AH de verifier les dates (Paris, 1820). Cp. 
Th. V. Oppolzer, Canon der Finsternisse {Dcnk- 
schriften d. k. Akad. d. Wissen. Mathem. Nat- 
urwissen. Cl. Bd. lii. Wien, 1887), p. 337. 
Oppolzer puts the eclipse on April 26th. I pre- 
sume the apparent discrepancy is due to the 
difference of reckoning between the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars. If the eclipse took place 
at 8.30 pr.m. Greenwich time, it would be visible 
at Athens about 10 p.m. Athenian time. For 
the references to Oppolzer and L’art de ririfier 
les dates I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. 
6. H. Darwin. 

C.l.A. i. No. 322, Ancient Greek Inscrip- 
tioiis III the British Museaui, Part I. No. xxxv. 
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mention in Deinostlienes of a fire in the ojnstJiodomos, on account of wliicli 
the two boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of 
the other gods) were imprisoned and brought to trial. This fire in the 
opisthoclomos was identical, Dr. Dorpfeld considers, with the burning of ‘ the 
ancient temjile of Athena ' in 4*06 B.c. Hence we have another proof that 
‘ the ancient temple of Athena ’ was not the Erechtheum but the Pre- 
Persian temple, since the opiistliodomcs was not in the Erechtheum but in 
the Pre-Persian temple. Thus the Pre-Persian temple was burnt for the 
second time in 406 B.c. But it must have been restored soon afterwards and 
again employed as a treasury ; for in inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. 
we find repeated mentions of the ‘old temple’ and the opisthodmnos as 
treasuries.^’’ These references are. Dr. Dorpfeld holds, to the Pre-Persian 
temple and its western chambers. Further, an inscription of the fourth 
century B.C.,’® which appears to mention a sacrifice offered ‘in the old 
temple,’ is adduced by Dr. Dorpfeld as evidence that the Pre-Persian temple 
continued in that century to be used as a place of worship as well as a 
treasury. This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, 
drawn from the mention of the ‘ancient’ or ‘old temple’ by Xenophon 
and in inscriptions, I shall call for brevity the ‘ old temple ’ argument. 

Thus, relying mainly on the mention of the opisthodornos and ‘old 
temple ’ in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries, Dr. Dorpfeld would 
prolong the existence of the Pre-Persian temple down to the end of the 
fourth century B.c. But if the temple survived so long, the presumption is 
that it survived much longer. For if the Athenians allowed it to stand 
after the completion of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, there is no 
obvious reason why they should ever have removed it ; and certainly no 
notice of its removal has come down to us. If, therefore, as Dr. Dorpfeld 
holds, it survived into Roman or even mediaeval times, we should expect to 
find it mentioned by the later authors of antiquity. Now writers from 
Philochorus to Eustathius refer to a ‘ temple of Athena Polias,’ a ‘ temple of 
the Polias,’ an ‘ old temple of Athena Polias ’ ; and an inscription of the 
second or first century B.C. mentions ‘ the old temple of Athena Polias.’’’’ 
Many at least of these references, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, are to the 
Pre-Persian temple. The way in which that temple came to bear these 
various designations was this. It was originally the only temple of Athena 
Polias, that is of Athena in her character of Guardian of the City. But 
when the great temple which we call the Parthenon was built, that 
magnificent new edifice became at once the principal temple of Athena 
Polias, and the restored Pre-Persian temple, sinking to a subordinate 


ol TUfiiai 4<p^ 6 oiricdoSoixos 

Kttl OL Twvn^s &€ov Ka\ ot Twv &\\u}v Dcmo- 

stlienes, xxiv. 136, p. 743. 

111 this couuexion thu ‘old temple’ ^apxaius 
veus) is mentioued in C,hA. ii. Nos. 74, 672, 
733, 75S, and the o-pisihotlotao^ in C.LA. ii. 
Nos. 652, 720, 721, ep. 685. 


C.LA. ii. No. 163. The passage in ques- 
tion Ls mutilated, and has been variously restored 
on conjecture as rhv iv ry ap[xoiiif} dvo^fx4vT]v 
{acil. dvffiav) and ttjv TfdyLp 6vo]fx4vT]v. 

The former and more probable conjettuie has 
been accepted by Dr. Dorpfeld. 

C.I.A. ii. No. 464. 
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position, was distinguished from it as ‘the old temple of Athena Polias,’ 
‘ tlie old temple of the Polias/ or ‘ the old temple ' simply. In course of 
time, however, the goddess of the great temple came to be commonly 
known as Athena Parthenos (the Maiden Athena) ; and the name Parthenon, 
which originally and properly designated only a single chamber of the great 
temple, was in popular parlance extended to the whole of the great temple, 
of which it gradually became the regular appellation. Hence, when the 
name Parthenon had superseded the name ‘ temple of Athena Polias’ as the 
ordinary title of the great temple, it was no longer needful to distinguish the 
Pre-Persian temple from the great temple by the epithet ‘ old ’ ; accordingly 
the adjective was often dropt, and the Pre-Persian temple was called simply 
the ‘ temple of Athena Polias ’ or, still more briefly, the ‘ temple of the Polias.’ 
This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, drawn from 
the mention of the ‘ old temple of Athena Polias ’ or simply ‘ the temple of 
Athena Polias (the Polias)’ in later authors, I shall call for brevity the 
Polias argument. 

Lastly, Dr. Dorpfeld believes that the Pre-Persian temple was actually 
seen and described by Pausanias in the second century A.L. His reasons for 
this belief will be given later on. 

Thus Dr. Dorpfeld’s main arguments for the restoration and continuance 
of the Pre-Persian temple are five in number, namely : — 

i. The argument from probability; 

ii. The argument; 

iii. The ‘ old temple ' argument ; 

iv. The Polias argument ; 

V. The Pausanias argument. 

I will examine these arguments one by one. 

(i.) The argument from probability. Dr. Dorpfeld considers that the 
Athenians must have rebuilt the Pre-Persian temple soon after its destruction 
in 480 B.C., since they would need it both as a place of worship and as a 
treasury till the Parthenon was ready; and we now know that the existing 
Parthenon was not begun till 447 B.c. and was not ready to receive the new 
statue of the goddess until 4:i8 B.c.^® But an examination of the substructions 
of the Parthenon and of the architectural fragments still existing on the 
Acropolis has shown that soon after the Persian war the Athenians, probably 
under Cimon’s administration, had planned and actually beoain to build a 
large new temple of Athena on the site of the present Parthenon to the 
soutli of the Pre-Persian temple. That this new temple was intended to 
replace the one burnt by the Persians is obvious and is admitted by Dr 


■" See above, i>. 156, iv. 8 
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Dorpfeld himself.®^ It seems, therefore, very improbable that the Athenians 
would have restored the old temple at the time when they were planning 
or had actually begun to build a new temple which was to replace it. This 
improbability is increased by an admission which Dr. Dorpfeld implicitly 
made in the third of his papers on the history of the Pre-Persian temple. 
In his first paper he had represented the destruction of the temples by the 
Persians as complete and total. ‘Everything that could be broken was 
smashed, the columns were thrown down, everything combustible was fired, 
everything that was valuable was pillaged.’ In particular the colonnade of 
the Pre-Persian temple shared this general destruction ; for we know that it 
was never rebuilt, and had it been standing after the sack the Athenians 
would certainly not (said Dr. Dorpfeld) have pulled it down when they were 
restoring the temple.^- But in his third paper Dr. Doi'pfeld expresses a 
different view of the state in which the Persians left the temple. He thinks 
that they by no means destroyed the whole of it, but left the walls and the 
colonnade standing. This follows with certainty, he says, from the condition 
of the architectural pieces (architraves, triglyphs, and geisa) of the colonnade 
which are built into the north wall of the Acropolis. For the excellent 
preservation of these pieces shows clearly (he tells us) that they cannot have 
come from the ruins of a temple which had tumbled in, but must have been 
taken from the building while it was still standing and carefully built into 
the Acropolis wall.^^ This is, of course, to admit, what Dr. Dorpfeld had 
previously denied, that the Athenians found the colonnade of the temple 
standing after the sack and that they deliberately and carefully pulled it 
down. Yet Dr. Dorpfeld holds that at the same time that they were pulling 
down the colonnade they rvere restoring the temple. Is this likely ? And 
observe the place in w'hich the pieces of the colonnade were found. They 
are built into a wall which Dr. Dorpfeld himself believes to have been 
constructed by Cimon. Is it not a fair presumption, then, that the colonnade 
w'as pulled down by Cimon ? We have already seen that, on Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
own view, Cimon began building a stately new temple which was to replace 
the old one. And it norv appears at least highly probable that he pulled 
down the colonnade of the old temple. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
his destructive activity on one part of the Acropolis was directly connected 
with his constructive activity on another part ? that he pulled down not only 
the colonnade of the burnt temple but the temple itself, because he was 
building a new and grander temple to take its place ? On Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
hypothesis, on the other hand, we must suppose that the Athenians were 


This temple, tlie inteiuied successor of tlie 
Pre-Persian temple anil the predecessor of the 
Parthenon, is discussed by Dr. Dorpfeld in ilU- 
theilungen, xvii. (1S92) pp. 158-189. That it 
was meant to replace the Pre-Persian temple is 
expressly said by him (p. 1731. The exact time 
when this new temple was begun cannot, Dr. 
Dorpfeld tells us, be determined. But on 


architectural grounds he believes that ‘ the 
temple was built or at least begun in the time 
after the Persian wars’ (p. 187). Ho is of 
opinion that either Themis tocles or Cimon could 
have built it, but on historical giounds he 
decides in favour of Cimon (p. ISS). 

-- Mitthcilmi'ji'/i, xii. pp. 30, 32. 

Ibid., XV. (1890) p. 424. 
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either at one and the same time or in rapid succession, demolishing the 
colonnade of the old temple, restoring the temple itself, and building a new 
temple to supersede it. Nothing but the most cogent evidence should induce 
us to accept an hypothesis so improbable. 

Till the new temple was ready, the Athenians must certainly have had 
some strong place in which to store the public and sacred treasures. But 
that this place must necessarily have been, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the 
western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian temple, is far from obvious, 
even if we grant, what seems likely, that these chambers had served as a 
treasury before the destruction of the temple.-^ There were probably many 
strong places in Athens where the treasures could have been safely lodged 
till the new temple was ready to receive them. In point of fact, if Prof. A. 
Kirchhoff’s restoration of an Attic inscription is correct,^ we have positive 
evidence that during the period in question some at least of the sacred 
moneys were kept, not in a temple at all, but in ‘ the enclosure to the south 
of the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis.’ This enclosure may very well 
have been a temporary building erected after the Persian war to house the 
treasures till the new temple was ready. But as the evidence of this depends 
on the conjectural restoration of an inscription, I refrain from laying weight 
on it. 

(ii.) The opistkodomo$ argument. The argument on which Dr. Dorpfeld 
chiefly relies to prove the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is the mention 
of the opisthodonios in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c, 


S'* An inscription (C.I.A, iv. p. 137 sgq.), 
found on the Acropolis and dating from before 
the Persian war, mentions the Pre-Persian 
temple under the appropriate title of the Heka- 
tompedon, and contains a provision that the 
chambers (oiaif^aTo) in the temple shall be 
opened by the treasurers (a! to^i'oi). These 
chambers are almost certainly the three western 
chambers of the Pre-Persian temple ; and the 
provision that they shall be opened by the trea- 
surers makes it at least highly probable that 
they contained treasures. A passage in this in- 
scription was formerly interpreted by Dr. Dorpi- 
feld to mean ‘ treasure-chamber ’ ; but the passage 
is mutilated and must almost certainly, as Pro- 
fessors A. Kirchhoif and IV. Dittenberger have 
seen, be restored in a way which absolutely ex- 
cludes all reference to a treasure-chamber. This 
would now, I believe, be admitted by Dr. Dorp- 
feld himself. See Kirchholl'’s restoration of the 
passage in C.I.A. iv. p. 139, and Dittenberger ’s 
in nenncs, xxvi. (1891) p. 472 sq. For the in- 
scription itself, .see also AeKriov afixatoKoyiKoti 
(1890) p. 92 sqq. \ H. G. Lolling in ’A»rivS, ii. 
(1890) p. 627 sqq. ; W. Dorpfeld in iliUheilihi- 
ijen, XV. (1890) p. 420 sqq. That there were 
‘ treasurers of the sanctuary ’ before the Persian 


war is attested by Herodotus (viii. 51). The 
treasurers are also mentioned on an inscription 
not later than the middle of the sixth century 
B.c,, which seems to contain a dedication by 
them of certain bronze objects to Athena [C.I.A. 
iv. No. 3>3(-y8)p, 199; AeAriov apx^oAoyiKov, 
1888, p. 55 ; ii. p. 646), The analogy 

of the Parthenon is also in favour of the view 
that its predecessor the Pre-Persian temple had 
been used as a treasury. 

C.I.A. i. No. 1, supplemented in C.I.A. 
iv. p. 3 sq. The passage in question is this : 

[t]oS 5e lEpoO apyvpl[ov rb piy . . fo- 

Merjov TO/ncuejo-eal [ev irepiB]oAo)[i ydrofijEV 
ToS Tus ’A6ifivaia[s apxatov i-eju ep iroXei. The 
inscription is considered by Prof. Kirchhoif to 
be clearly far older than 01. 81 (456 B.c.). Dr. 
Dorpfeld conjecturally supplied one of the 
lacunas thus [? oTrur^jev rod rps ’A07;vaia[s dpxai- 
00 cejw 4p TToAei, and adduced the inscription 
as evidence that ‘ the old temple ’ was used as a 
treasury at the time when the inscription was 
cut {MUtheilungiiti, xii. p. 39). But however 
we may supply the lacuna in question, the 
mention of the -rtpiPoXos seems to prove deci- 
sively that the money was nut kept in the 
temple. 
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According to him, the ojiisthodomos was the three western chambers of the 
restored Pre-Persian temple, which had been in use as a treasury from soon 
after 480 B.C., and which in particular from 454 B.C. onward had accommo- 
dated the tribute of the allies. Now if this was so, is it not remarkable 
that the first mention of the ojyisihodomos should occur on two decrees 
of 435 B.c.,“® just at the time when the Parthenon is known to have 
been practically completed ? One of these decrees provides, amongst 
other things, that ‘treasurers of the other gods’ shall be elected by 
lot ; that they shall store the moneys of the gods in the opistho- 
domos on the Acropolis; and that, in conjunction with the treasurers 
of Athena, they shall open and shut the doors of the opisthodomos and put 
the seals on them. The other decree ordains that the moneys of Athena 
shall be kept on the right side, and the moneys of the other gods on the 
left side, of the opisthodomos. It seems clear that these decrees of 435 B.c. 
lay down regulations for the storing of treasures in the opisthodomos as if 
that place were now for the first time to be used as a treasury. This is 
perfectly intelligible if the opisthodomos was part of the Parthenon which 
was, as we have seen, receiving its last touches about this very time. But 
it is hardly intelligible on Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis that the opisthodomos 
was the three western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian temple which, 
according to him, had been already used as a treasury for forty years or 
more at the time when these decrees were passed. Surely it is no mere 
coincidence that the ofiScial lists of the treasures stored in three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon begin in the very year after these 
decrees regulating the use of the opisthodomos as a treasury were passed, 
namely in 434/3 B.c. 

Further, if Dr. Dorpfeld is right in his view of the opisthodomos, there 
is a remarkable and even mysterious omission in the treasury documents 
which have come down to us. These documents, preserved in inscriptions, 
begin with the above-mentioned decrees of 435 B.c. and are extant in an almost 
unbroken series for the rest of the fifth century, and, less completely, for the 
fourth century B.C. Now in this long series of documents, beginning very signi- 
ficantly in the very years when the Parthenon is known to have been receiving 
its last touches, mention is made of four compartments, and only four com- 
partments, of a temple, which were used as treasure-chambers. Of these four 
compartments three are rightly identified by Dr. Dorpfeld with three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon, namely the eastern portico, the eastern 
chamber or cella, and the western chamber. But the fourth compartment 


2* C.l.A. i. No. 32 ; W. Dittenberger, !iijllo‘je 
laser. Graec. No. 14 ; E. L. Hicks, Greek His- 
torical InxriplioHs, No. 37. The date here as- 
signed to the decrees has been (questioned. But 
we may safely acquie.sce in the unanimous and 
decided opinion of three such experts as Prof. 
A. Kirchhoif, Prof. W. Dittenberger, and Mr. 
E. L. Hicks. The question is discussed at 


length by Prof. A. Kirchhotf in the Fhilvlurj. 
und histor. Ahhandlungcn of the Berlin Academy 
for 1876. Dr. Dorpfeld apparently accepts thi.s 
date ; at least he qiuts the decrees later than the 
completion of the Parthenon {MiUheilanijin, 
-xii. p. 38). 

C.l.A. i. No.,. 117, 141, 161. 
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mentioned on the treasury documents (namely the oinslhodomos) i.s identified 
by Dr. Dorpfeld, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely 
the western portico), but with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. It follows that, if he is right, the fourth compartment of the 
Parthenon (namely the western portico) is not mentioned on the treasury 
documents and was not used for the storing of treasure. If this is so, 
it is very remarkable, since the western portico, being at the back of the 
temple and therefore less accessible to the public, was much better adapted 
for a treasury than the eastern portico, which nevertheless, as we learn from 
the inscriptions, was regularly used as such. Surely the natural and almost 
inevitable inference from the inscriptions is that the fourth compartment 
mentioned on them (the o^nsthodomos) was the fourth compartment of the 
Parthenon (namely the western portico), since the other three compartments 
of the Parthenon are known to have been used as treasure-chambers for the 
first time in the very year after the regulations for the use of the opistho- 
domos as a treasure-chamber were first promulgated. Thus even if we had 
no evidence before us but that of the inscriptions, we should almost be 
driven, it seems to me, to conclude that the opisihodomos was the western 
portico of the Parthenon. This was Dr. Dorpfeld’s own view before the 
discovery of the Pre-Persian temple. Indeed be argued strenuously for it, 
pointing out that the western portico was well fitted to serve as a treasure- 
chamber ‘ since we know that it, as well as the eastern portico, was most 
carefuUy closed with strong railings and a door up to the architrave,’ and 
concluding that ‘ in official language the ojristhodomos was always the western 
portico of the Parthenon.’ 

But there is another and independent consideration which points at 
least as clearly to the conclusion that the opisthodomos was the western portico 
of the Parthenon, and not, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the western chambers 
of the Pre-Persian temple. It is this : opistlmlmnos was the regular 
name for the western portico, not for the western chamber (or chambers), 
of a Greek temple. Dr. Dorpfeld himself formerly admitted this 
and used it, with justice, as an argument to show that the wnstern portico 
of the Parthenon was the opisthodomos. ‘ In all temples,’ he said, 
‘ the name opisthodomos designates the western portico. Why should the 
Parthenon alone be an exception ? ’ That this is the proper meaning 
of the word opisthodomos, as applied to a temple, can easily be shown. 
The name opisthodomos (literally ‘back-building’) is defined by ancient 
lexicographers as ‘the back of any building.’®® That it was applied to 
the back of a house is proved by a passage in Appian.®i Varro®- and 


-S Mittheiliimjcn, vi. (1881) p. 300—302. 

=» Ib. p. 300 sq. 

rh oviffBiv iravrhs oiKT}fxaroSy Photius, 
Lexicon, s.v. oviffdodoaos Etymol. Magnum, \i. 
627, s.v. oTri(xB6Zog.os. Cf. Hesychius, s.v, 
Botvfxois ; Schol. ou Aristopliaces, Plutus, 
1193. 


Belliim Civile, i. 20. Appian here men- 
tions a report that Scipio, who was found dead 
in his house, had been strangled by men intro- 
duced into the house by night through the 
opisthodmnos. 

De lingua Latina, v. 160, ed. Muller, 
‘ Domus Graccuui, ct idea in aedihus sacris ante 
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Pollux tell us that, in its application to a temple, the name opisthodmnos 
designated the back, as opposed to lyrodomos the front. Now since prodohws, 
equivalent to pronaos,^^ was the eastern portico of a temple, it follows that 
its counterpart opisthodmnos was the western portico. This is confirmed by 
a passage in Diodorus Siculus,®® who, describing how Syracuse was turned 
into a vast woi’kshop of arms in the days when Dionysius was preparing 
to make war on the Carthaginians, mentions that even the pronaoi and 
opistJiodomoi (i.e, the eastern and western porticos) of the temples were 
crowded with men hammering away as if for dear life. Finally, this 
interpretation of opistkodomos is put beyond doubt by the fact that opislho- 
domos is the name applied to the western porticos of the temples of Zeus 
and Hera at Olympia. Here there is no room for ambiguity ; for the 
temples exist, though in ruins, to this day, and though both of them 
have a western portico, neither of them has a western chamber. The 
interpretation ‘western chamber’ is therefore excluded. 

Since, then, opisthodornos was the regular name for the western portico 
of a temple, there can be no reason for refusing it to the western portico of 
the Parthenon. Yet Dr. Dorpfeld takes the name from the western portico 
of the Parthenon, to which it was properly applicable, and transfers it to 
the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple, to -which it is at 
best doubtful whether it was really appropriate. For it is to be remembered 
that, though western porticos were exceedingly common in Greek temples, 
as the remains of them sufficiently attest, western chambers were exceedingly 
rare ; and that whereas the name for the western portico is certain, the name 
for a western chamber is far from being so. Among extant Greek temples 
I know of three only which have a chamber opening from the west. They 
are the Parthenon, the Pre-Persian temple, and the old temple at Corinth. 
There may be more ; Dr. Dorpfeld, out of his abundant knowledge, would 
doubtless be able to say. Now, in the case of the Parthenon, Dr. Dorpfeld 
has made it highly probable that the western chamber was called the 
Parthenon in the restricted sense of the word. In the case of the old 
temple at Corinth he has made it equally probable that the western 
chamber was not a back-room or treasure-chamber, but a separate shrine 
or celta,^^ which could not therefore have been called opisthodornos. The 


cellai/i, uM sedes dei stmt, Graeci dUwnt rpdSo- 
fxoif, quod post o-iri<T86Soiiov.’ 

Pollux (i. 1. 6) under the heading 6 niiros 
fv I flepoireuoj'Toi {soil, ol Seal) says : tS 51 rph 
avTov, •7rp6Sofios. Kal rh Kard-irtv, oiriffSoSo^os. 

Cp. Antholog. Patot. xii. 223, 3 sq. : 

QvTw yap Kal ayaKpa &€Ov Kal vrjov opupev 
avriov, ov irdvrus Kal rhy ovtaB68op.ov. 

^ See K. Botticher, Die Tektonik dxr Hcllc- 
nend § »1. P- ^'2 sqq. Philostratus calls the 
eastern portico of the Parthenon prodomos 
(’A6^rT/(ri t* iSeij' fffTiv tv TrpoStptp tov llapde^w- 
vos, Vit. Apollon, ii. 10), though its official name 


was proiiaos. 
xiv. 41. 

Pausanias, v. 10. 9 ; id. v. 13. 1 ; id. v. 15. 
3 ; Lucian, Herodotus, 1 ; id. Fiijitivi, 7 ; id. 
De viortc Peregrini, 32. Some of the reliefs re- 
presenting the labours of Hercules which have 
been found at Olympia and are known to have 
been fi.xed over the western portico of the temple 
of Zeus, are described by Pausanias (v. 10. 9) 
as being ‘over the door of the opistkodomos.’ 

^ Pausanias, v. 16. 1. 

ilitthdlungea, xi. (1886) p. 297 sqq. 
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the pre-peksian temple oh the acropolis. 

Pre-Persian temple alone remains, and Dr. Dorpfeld assumes that the desig- 
nation of its three western chambers was opistTiodomos. But I cannot see 
that he has any positive grounds for this assumption. It may indeed be 
admitted that the name opidhodomos, the regular appellation of the western 
portico of a temple, would easily be extended to a western chamber opening 
off it, in the rare cases where such a chamber existed. This in fact seems 
to have happened in the case of the Parthenon. For Plutarch mentions 
that, when Demetrius Poliorcetes came to Athens, the obsequious Athenians 
lodged him ‘ in the opisthodomos of the Parthenon.’ Here the opidhodomos 
is most probably the western chamber of the temple, since the 
Athenians would hardly have lodged their formidable visitor in the open 
western portico. In the case of the Parthenon this extension of the name 
opisthodomos to the western chamber is easily explained by the fact that 
in Plutarch’s time, and long before it, the true name of the western 
chamber (namely the parthenon in the narrow sense) had been transferred 
from it to the whole temple. The western chamber, thus deprived of its 
proper name, would naturally come to share with the western portico the 
name of opisthodomos (‘ back-building ’). But in the case of the Pre-Persian 
temple we have no evidence that its three western chambers were ever 
called opisthodomosJ^ On the contrary we have positive evidence that 
shortly before the destruction of the temple by the Persians its western 
chambers were not so called. For in the official inscription which, by 
<reneral consent, refers to the Pre-Persian temple as the Hekatompedon, 
and which dates from shortly before the Persian war, the western chambers 
of the temple are called, not opisthodomos, but simply 'the chambers in 
the Hekatompedon.’ This inscription, discovered since Dr. Dorpfeld first 
propounded his theory, removes the last excuse for identifying the opistho- 
dmnos of Attic inscriptions with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. With its removal. Dr. Dorpfeld’s argument for the restoration of 
the temple, based on the mention of the opisthodomos in inscriptions, falls 
to the ground. The argument, in fact, rests on a simple misnomer. 


Plutarch. Demetrius, 23, cp. 26, and Com- 
par. Demetr. et Anton, i. 

I am unable to admit Dr. Ddrpfeld’s argu- 
ment that the expressions eV ry M Se^ia tov 
otiaSoSSnov and eV riy eV’ apitrrepa sail, tov 
oiriaBoUpov (C.I.A. i. No. 32) refer to the two 
small inner chambers in the western half of the 
Pre-Persian temple. For the natural interpre- 
tation of these words is ‘ in the right-hand side 
of the opisthodomos’ and ‘ in the left-hand side 
of the opisthodomos.’ This was formerly Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s own interpretation of the passage 
{Mittheihmgen, yi. p. 300), and I feel sure that 
it will commend itself to all unprejudiced 
.scholars. 

« C.I.A. iv. p. m sqq. See above p. 162, 
note 24. 

*- In the foregoing discussion of the opisfho- 


doraos argument I have assumed that Dr. Dorp- 
feld, in bestowing the name opisthodomos on 
the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple, refuses it to the western portico of 
the Parthenon. But suppose he admits that 
the western portico of the Parthenon was 
also called opisthodomos. It will follow, on 
his theory, that there were two, or rather 
three, opisthodomoi on the Acropolis simultan- 
eously, namely the western portico of the Par- 
thenon, the western portico of the Pre-Persian 
temple, and the western chambers of the latter 
temple. Yet all our authorities, literary and 
epigraphical, speak as if there were only one 
opisthodomos on the Acropolis. Thus whether 
Dr. Dorpfeld admits or whether he denies (and 
he must do one or the other) that the western 
portico of the Parthenon was called opisthodo- 
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(iii.) The ‘old temple’ argument. Dr.Dorpfeld argues, on the strength 
of Homer’s testimony, that the Pre-Persian temple was the oldest temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis, existing side by side with, though separate from, 
a small temple of Erechtheus. And he maintains that ‘ the ancient temple 
of Athena ’ which was burnt in 406 B.C. and the ‘ old temple ’ mentioned 
on inscriptions of the fourth century B.o, must have been the restored 
Pre-Persian temple, which, by comparison with the Parthenon completed 
about 438 B.C , would naturally be called ‘ the old temple.’ 

Let us take Homer's testimony first. In opposition to Dr. Dorpfeld 
it has been rightly maintained hy Mr. Eugen Petersen that Homer’s 
evidence points clearly, not to two separate temples of Athena and 
Erechtheus, but to a single joint temple in which they were worshipped 
together. In the first of the two passages of Homer cited by Dr. Dorpfeld 
it is said that Athena, after appearing to Ulysses in the island of Scheria, 
departed to Athens, where she ‘ went into the strong house of Erechtheus.’ 
The poet seems to represent ‘ the house of Erechtheus ’ as the home of 
Athena, whither she returned after her expedition to Scheria. In’ the 
second passage it is said that Athena settled Erechtheus in her own rich 
temple in Athens, where bulls and lambs were periodically sacrificed to him. 
About this latter passage there is no ambiguity. It is a plain statement 
that Erechtheus was worshipped in the temple of Athena.^® The first 
passage, though not so unambiguous, seems to imply that Athena was 
worshipped in the house or temple of Erechtheus. The two passages are 
obviously reconcilable on the hypothesis that in the Homeric age Athena 
and Erechtheus were worshipped on the Acropolis at Athens in a single 
joint temple, which might be called either the temple of Erechtheus or the 
temple of Athena, according as the speaker regarded Erechtheus or Athena 
as the original inmate of the shrine. Such a temple was the Erechtheum. 
In it Erechtheus was worshipped in one chamber and Athena in another ; 
and the building was accordingly sometimes called the Erechtheum and 
sometimes (as we shall see) the temple of Athena Polias. Thus the 
Erechtheum answers exactly to Homer’s account of the shrines on the 
Acropolis ; and we may accordingly assume that when the Homeric poems 
were composed the old Erechtheum was the only temple on the Acropolis. 


mos, his theory of the co-existence of the Pre- 
Persian temple and the Parthenon seems equally 
to involve him in inextricable difficulties. 

** Mitthcilungen, xii. p. 62. 
u Od. vii. 78-81. 

II. ii. 549-551. 

This statement is clearly fatal to Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s opinion that the new Erechtheum, built 
towards the close of the fifth century B.c., was 
the first joint temple of Athena and Erechtheus 
on the Acropolis. Dr. Dorpfeld attempts to 
evade this difficulty by supposing Homer to 
mean that Erechtheus was worshipped within the 


sacred precinct (Updr) of Athena, though not 
within her temple; he thinks that there were 
two temples, one of Athena and another of 
Erechtheus, standing within an enclosure sacred 
to Athena (Mitthcilungen, xii. pp. 199, 207). 
But this view is quite irreconcilable with the 
language of Homer, who says plainly th.at 
Athena settled Erechtheus in her own temple 
; for vnis (veiis, vaos) always means either 
a temple or a part of a temple (namely the cella), 
never a .sacred precinct or sanctuary (TcVecor, 

lepSv). 
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This inference that the original Erechtheum was the oldest temple on 
the Acropolis is confirmed by other considerations. In the first place the 
Erechtheum was associated with the most ancient legends of Athens. 
When the Athenians wished to relate the very beginning of their history 
they told the legend of the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the 
possession of the country. This contest was believed to have taken place 
on the site of the Erechtheum ; for within its precincts were the gnarled 
olive-tree, the salt well, and the mark of the trident on the rock which 
Athena and Poseidon had respectively produced as evidence of their title to 
the land;'*' and here, when the contest was over, the two rivals were 
worshipped peacefully together.-*® Further, the ancient wooden image of 
Athena, the oldest of all her images in Athens, was preserved in the eastern 
chamber of the Erechtheum ; and it is natural to suppose that the oldest 
image was kept in the oldest temple. The golden lamp, too, which burned 
day and night, year in year out, in the chamber with the ancient image,®** 
suggests that this was the holiest of all the shrines of Athens ; and if the 
holiest it must almost certainly have been the oldest. Lastly, the peculiar 
ground-plan of the Erechtheum, which is unique among Greek temples, 
speaks strongly in favour of its remote antiquity. The existing temple, 
indeed, dates only from the end of the fifth century B.c. ; but its singular 
arrangement (notably the difference of level between its eastern and western 
chambers) seems to be explicable only on the hypothesis that it occupies the 
site and closely reproduces the plan of the original temple burnt by the 
Persians, motives of religious conservatism having operated to prevent any 
important modification of site or plan. Thus we may conclude that the 
original Erechtheum, a joint temple of Erechtheus and Athena, was the 
oldest temple on the Acropolis and that the Pre-Persian temple must have 
been built later, perhaps in the seventh or sixth century B.c. 

Hence, when in official Attic inscriptions of the first half of the fifth 
century B.c, we find mention of ‘ the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis 
or of ‘ the old temple,’*’" it is natural to suppose that the reference is to the 
old Erechtheum. Two such inscriptions have come down to us; and as one 
of them, which mentions ‘ the old temple ot Athena on the Acropolis,’ is 
certainly older than 456 B.c., and the present Parthenon was not begun 
until 447 B.c.,*’*® it follows that there was on the Acropolis a temple officially 


Herodotus, viii. 55 ; Fausanias, i. 26, 5 : 
id. i. 27. 2 ; Apollodoms, iii. 14. 1. 

‘'® Erechtheus was identified with Poseidon. 
.See the evidence in Jahn-Michaelis, Pa/usamne 
deseriptio arcis Athenamm, p. 2-3. 

C.I.A. i. No. 322 ; Pansania.s, i, 26. 6 ; cp. 
Apollodoms, iii. 14. 6. 

®'’ Pausanias, i. 26. 6 sj. The Iamj> itself was 
comparatively modem, but the custom probably 
went back to the earliest days of Athens. 

C.I.A. i. No. 1, supplemented in C.I.A. 
iv. p. 3 -iq. .See above p. 162, note 25. 


C.I.A. i. hi 0 . 93, line o sq. [ypd^^^vTas 
ev o'Tif[Ap j3opp«]0ev rod rew rov dpxiatov]. The 
inscription, according to Prof. Kirchholf, con- 
tains a decree ‘ quod qunmqvara vetuslum •videtur 
non nimis antiqun tamcn feinporc lapidi indmm 
cs-t.’ From this I infer that in Prof. KirchhofTs 
opinion the decree, if not the inscription, dates 
from not later than the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. This is enough for the argument in 
the text ; the date when the inscription was cut 
does not concern us. 

.See above p. 156, note . 
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called ‘ the old temple of Athena ’ some years at least before the present 
Parthenon was begun. This ‘ old temple of Athena ’ cannot have been the 
Pre-Persian temple, for the official title of the latter was the Hekatompedon.^"* 
It must, therefore, have been the Erechtheum, since we have no evidence 
that at this period there were more than two temples on the Acropolis. 
But if the Erechtheum was called ‘the old temple of Athena ’ before the 
Parthenon was begun, it must have been so called by cornpaiison with the 
Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon ; from which it follows that, as we 
have already deduced from Homer’s evidence, the Erechtheum was the 
older temple of the two. 

The two inscriptions just discussed do not imj)!} that the ‘old temple 
of Athena’ or ‘the old temple’ which they mention was entire and in use. 
One of them directs that certain sacred money shall be kept ‘ in the 
enclosure to the south (?) of the old temple of Athena.’ The other directs 
that an inscription shall be set up ‘ to the north (?) of the old temple.’ If 
these inscriptions date from after the Persian war, only the blackened walls 
of the ‘old temple’ or Erechtheum would probably be standing at the 
time; and the inscriptions do not imjjly more than this. Nor does the 
designation of the Erechtheum as ‘the old temple of Athena ’on inscrip- 
tions soon after the Persian war imply that the Pre-Persian temple or 
Hekatompedoir, by comparison with which the Erechtheum was called ‘old,’ 
was still standing. If the official title of tlie Erechtheum had been ‘ the 
old temple of Athena ’ before the w'ar, it would continue to be so afterwards, 
even when the Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon had been razed to the 
ground. 

These two inscriptions, then, raise a presumption that in the first half 
of the fifth century B.c., even before the Persian war, the Erechtheum was 
officially knowm as ‘ the old temple of Athena.’ But the mutilated state of 
the inscriptions and the uncertainty as to their precise date prevent this 
presumption from amounting to a proof. 

After its destruction in 480 B.C. the Erechtheum was not, so far as we 
know, rebuilt till towards the close of the fifth century B.C. From a 
well-known inscription®' we learn that in 409,8 B.C. the new Erechtheum, 
then approaching completion, was still without a roof. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been finished before the following year. Relying on the 
evidence of some inscriptions which came to light a few years ago. Prof. A. 
Michaelis concludes that the temple was completed in the summer of 
408 B.C.®® Only two years later, in 406 B.c., ‘the ancient temple of Athena 
at Athens w'as burnt,’ to quote the words of Xenophon.®® Dr. Dorpfeld 
thinks that this ‘ancient temple of Athena’ cannot have been the 


5-* See above p. 162, note 24. 

C LA. i. No. 1, supplemented in C.l.A. 
iv. p. 3 6vy. 

M C.l.A. i. No. 93. 

C.l.A. i. No. 322 ; Ancient Creel: Imeriy- 
11071.1 in tie British iluseuni, Part 1. No. XXXV. 
H.S. — VOL. XIII. 


MiUkeilungen,xiv. (1889)ii. 349*'/^. Forthe 
inscriptions see C.l.A. iv. p. 14S S77 . ; A(\t'iov 

apxaiQ'.^oyiK6v^ 1888, p. 87 ^77- > iiltlheilungcnf 
xiii. (1888) p. 229 S77. 

ITelleiiica, i. 6. 1. 

N 
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Ereclithexim, since thnt temple was only about two years old at the time. 
Certain!}^ the actual temple was new, but as it replaced a very ancient one, 
the oldest of all Athena’s temples, there would be nothing surprising or 
unusual if the new temple, standing on the site and carrying on the 
associations and traditions of its venerable predecessor, should very soon be 
known as the ‘ancient’ or ‘old temple of Athena,’ to distinguish it from the 
Parthenon, a new temple on a new site. Probably almost every old city 
could furnish one or more examples of a similar anomaly. Mr. H. N. F owlei 
has cited the case of a new church in Boston which is called the ‘ New Old 
South ’ or simply the ‘ Old South,’ because it succeeded to a church called the 
‘ Old South,’ and that though the new church stands in quite a different 
part of the town. Tlie church, in fact, is neither old nor south, yet it is 
called both because its predecessor was so. 

But Dr. Diirpfeld has other arguments to prove that ‘ the ancient temple 
of Athena ’ which was burnt in 406 B.C. cannot have been, as scholars used 
to suppose, the Erechtheum. One of his arguments is that on the official 
inscription of 409/8 B.c., which contains the report of the commissioners on 
the progress of the new Erechtheum, the temple is called, not ‘ the old 
temple of Athena,’ but ‘ the temple in which is the old image ’ ; and he 
appears to hold that ‘ the temple in which is the old image ’ was always the 
official designation of the Erechtheum. If this was indeed the official title 
of the Erechtlieum, it is very remarkable that it should never occur again in 
a single inscription or in a single passage of an ancient writer. Is it credible 
that the regular official title of the Erechtheum should occur only once in 
the long series of official documents relating to the Acropolis which has come 
down to us ? On the other hand, the isolated occurrence on a single inscrip- 
tion of the phrase ‘ the temple in which is the old imago ’ as an appellation 
of the Erechtheum can be explained very simply if we regard the phrase, 
not as the regular title of the temple, but as a temporary one adopted while 
the new edifice was building. The inscription in which the phrase occurs 
contains a report by certain public commissioners on the unfinished state of 
the new temiile. In such a document the commissioners could hardly 
designate as ‘ old ’ a building which was in process of construction and on 
the unfinished state of which they were actually reporting. The anomaly 
of describing the building as ‘old’ in such circumstances would have been 
too glaring. Accordingly the commissioners chose a title which better 
accorded with the facts and called it ‘the temple in which is the old image.’ 
But this cumbrous title was probably a temporary one and would be dropped 
as soon as the temple was finished. Certainly the title does not occur on a 
single inscription after the completion of the temple. On its completion the 
new Erechtheum would naturally assume in official as well as popular 
language the name of ‘ the old temple of Athena ’ in virtue of succeeding to 
the site, the functioms, ami the traditions of the most ancient temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis. 

Auicrimn Jountol nf Aixltoi'nlviiJ. vii' >' -,-n veil toS iv -jro'Aei, iv ^ rh dpxa7o 
(180.! p. 13 note. iyaXpio, C.T.A. i. Xo. .322. 
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Furtlier, Dr. Durpfold argues that ' the ancient temple of Athena ’ burnt 
in 400 }!.C. cannot have been the Erechtheuni but nui.st have been the Pro- 
Per .sian temple, because the fire of 40G c.c. was identical with one mentioned 
by Demostbenes as having taken place in the iqusthoihi/nosf'' which Dr. 
Dorpfeld identifies with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. 
If Dr. Durjjfeld coidd indeed prove that the fire in ‘ the ancient temple of 
Athena’ in 406 B.c. was identical with the fire in the opktliudoino^, he would 
at least have made it certain that ‘ the ancient temple of Athena ’ was not 
the Erechtheuni, since the Ereebtheum had no ojnsthodo/iioa. But we know 
that the fires were not identical. For in the passage in which he mentions 
the fire in the opktliodornos Demosthenes is giving a list of men of high 
position who had been imprisoned for offences against the state since the 
archonship of Euclides (403 2 B.C.), and among them he mentions the two 
boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of the 
other gods) who had been imprisoned on account of the fire in the opiitlio- 
doiiws. It follows that the fire in the opkfhodomos was later than 408 '2 b.c. 
anil cannot have been identical with the fire in ‘the ancient temple of 
Athena ’ in 406 

The view that the conflagration of 406 B.c. took place in the Eroch- 
theum is confirmed by an inscription of 395 4 B.c. which relates to the 
restoration of a burnt temple.®* The inscription is mutilated, but an 
expression which occurs in it makes it tolerably certain that the burnt temple 
referred to in the inscription is the Ereebtheum. That eleven years should 
have elapsed between the burning of the temple and its restoration is not 
surprising when we reflect that in the interval Athens had been be-sieged 
and captured by a foreign foe, had languished under the tyranny of the 
Thirty, and had experienced the horrors of civil war. How soon after 395 4 
B.c. the restoration of the temple w'as completed we do not know. It must 
have been finished before 376' 5 B.c., for a treasure-list of that year®’’ makes 
mention of a piece of gold plate which was kept in ‘ the old temple.’ The 
temple is mentioned again under the same title in treasure-lists and other 
inscriptions of the fourth century B.C.®® At a much later date an inscription®^ 


Demosthenes, xxiv. 136, ]i. 743. 

'U Dr. Dorpfeld attempts to meet this objec- 
tion by drawing a distraction between the first 
and the second part of Demosthenes’ list of 
state offenders (Mittheilungea, xii. p. 44). But 
I cannot see that the distinction exists. If the 
union of the two boards of treasurers (tlie trea- 
surers of Athena and the treasniers of tlie other 
gods) took place in 406 b.c., as some suppose 
(Lolling, in ’ASijva, ii. p. 649 ; cp. G. Gilbert, 
Handbiich dcr griech. StantsaUerthuiiii:r-, i. p. 
270), this would be another proof that the fire 
in the opisthodoinos could not have happened in 
that year, since the words of Demosthene.s show 
that at the time of the fire the two boards of 
treasurers existed separately. But the earliest 


mention of the united board of treasurer.s is on 
an inscription of 403,2 B.c. {’Etp'gfi^p'is opx^^oKo- 
yixii, 18S5, p. 129). By 3S5,4 r, c. the sep.o- 
v.ite boards again existed (6'./. J. ii. T7o. 667). 

O.I.A. ii. Iso. 829. The e.xpression re- 
b’rred to in the text is ksto. tu UavSpoo'^iov, ‘on 
the side of the Pandrosium.’ The I’androsium 
adjoined the Erechtheuni on the west (I’ansa- 
nias, i. 27. 2). A similar expression {irphs tov 
Tlavdpo(retov) occurs repeatedly on inscriptions 
which admittedly refer to the building of the 
Ereehtheum {C.l.A. i. No. 322; C'.I.A, iv. p. 
151). 

C'.I.A. ii. No. 672. 

C.l.A. ii. Nos. 74, 163, 733, 758. 

C.l.A. ii. No. 464. 
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records the setting up of a statue beside ‘ the old temple of Athena Polias. 
That the ‘ old temple of Athena Polias ’ was identical with the ‘ old temple ’ 
of the earlier inscriptions is highly probable ; and that it was the Erechtheum 
may be taken as certain, since Strabo mentions the Erechtheum under the 
title of ‘ the old temple of the Polias.’'’® 

Thus on the hypothesis that the ‘ old temple ’ of the inscriptions and of 
classical writers was the Erechtheum, all is clear and consistent. Not so on 
Dr. Ddrpfeld’s hypothesis that the ‘old temple’ was the restored Pre-Persian 
temple. If the ‘ old temple ’ of the inscriptions was the restored Pre-Persian 
temple which had been used as a treasury since shortly after 480 B.C. and had 
been known as ‘ the old temple ’ ever since the Parthenon was built or even 
planned,'"’ how is it that the first mention of ‘ the old temple ’ as a receptacle 
for treasures occurs on an inscription of 37(3 B.C., about a century after the 
supposed restoration of the temple? This long silence of the inscriptions is 
difficult to explain on Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis. But it is natural and 
indeed necessary on the hypothesis that ‘ the old temple ’ was the Erech- 
theum ; since the Erechtheum, after its destruction in 480 B.c., was not 
rebuilt till about 408 B.c., was destroyed by fire .slmrtly afterwards,”'^ and 
was still rebuilding in 303/4 B.c. Thus in regard to the two expressions 
‘old temple ’ and uinsthodomo-^, on which Dr. Dorjffield lays so much stress as 
designations of the restored Pre-Persian temple and of a part of it 
respectively, it is most significant that the expressioa opisthodomos does nvt 
occur Oil trcasiurc-lids till after the conipktion of the Parthenon, and that the 
( jcpressiou ‘ old tcnipilc' does not ceeur on them till after the completion of the 
Erechtheum. This is not only intelligible but necessary if opisthodomos 
designated a part of the Parthenon, and ‘ old temple ’ designated the 
Erechtheum. But it is hardly intelligible and ceitainly not necessary if 
opisthodomos and ‘old temple’ de.signated respectively a part and the whole 
of the Pre-Persian temple which had been restored and used as a treasury 
from soon after 480 B.C. 

But this is not the only difficulty in the way of Dr. Dorpfeld’s identifi- 
cation of the ‘old temple’ with the restored Pre-Persian temple. On his 
hypothesis the opisthodomos or western half of the Pre-Persian temple was 
burnt in 40fi B.c. and its restoration after the fire is referred to in an 
inscription which Prof. U. Kohler dates in 39.3 '4 B.c. But we know from 
another inscription’ - that the opisthodomos was in use as a treasury in 398/7 

B. C. Hence Dr. Ddrpfeld is obliged to alter conjecturally the date of tlie 

Strabn, ix. p. 396. See below p. 173. seen that this inscription affords no evidence of 

Dr. Durpfeld hold.s th.it ‘the old temple the n.se of ‘the old temple’ as a treasury at the 
of Athena mentioned in an inscription dating time when the inscription was engraved '^see 
from before 456 b.c. (0.1. A. i. No. 1 ; .above p. 169). 

C. I.A. iv. p. 3 sq.) is the Pre-Persian temple. w xhis is proved by C.I.A. ii. No. 829, in 
He must therefore suppose that the name ‘the depeiulently of the disputed evidence of Xeno- 
old temple’ was given to the restored Pre- phon (//ef/tnica, i. 6. 1). 

Persian temple before the existing Parthenon C.I.A. ii. No. 829. 

was begun, presumably at the time when Cimon C.I.A. ii. No. 652. 

began building the older Parthenon. IVe have 
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former inscription from 305 li.C. to some time befoie 398 B.c. The grounds 
for dating the inscription in 395 b.o. arc, indeed, sliglit ; but so far as 
they go they are against Dr. Dbrpfcld’stheory, and the editor of the inscription 
(Prof. U. Kohler) appears to have no doubt as to its date. Moreover Dr. 
Dorpfeld is obliged to do further violence to the same inscrij)tion by inter- 
preting the expression Kara to Havhpoaeiov in it as a direction given from 
the standpoint of the Pre-Persian temple instead of, as it is much more 
naturally taken, from the standpoint of the Erechtheum."^ 

Again, we have seen that the fire in ‘the ancient temple of Athena ’ 
and the fire in the opisthodomos were distinct conflagrations. Hence if ‘ the 
ancient temple of Athena’ was the Pre-Persian temple and the opisthodomos 
was its western chambers, it will follow that the Pre-Persian temple was 
twice burnt and twice restored between 40G B.C. and 353 B.C.'^’ If to these 
conflagrations and restorations we add the burning of the temple by the 
Persians in 480 B.C. and its supposed restoration shortly afterwards, it results 
that this unfoj’tunate temple was thrice burnt and thrice restored within 
about a century. And yet not a stone of this triple restoration remains. 
Fate, which has left us much of the temple as it was before its destruction 
in 480 B.C., has carefully obliterated every trace of its three subsequent 
restorations. 

Lastly, Dr. Dorpfeld is confronted with the difficulty that Strabo calls 
the temple which contained the perpetual lamp ‘ the old temple of the 
Polias.’^*' and that the itcrpetual lami) is known to have been in the 
Ercchthcum ; from whicli the inference seems inevitable that in Strabo’s 
opinion the Erechtheum was ‘the old temple’ of Athena. In his first 
paper on the history of the Pre-Persian temple Dr. Dorpfeld himseli admitted 
that this inference was indubitable.'® Yet in his second paper ho not only 
doubted but denied the inference, maintaining that Strabo rightly described 
the Pre-Persian temple as ‘ the old temple of the Polias,’ but wrongly 
supposed it to have contained tlie perpetual lamp.'®* It is a necessary corol- 
lary of Dr. Dorpfeld’s present intci jiretation of the passage that Stinbo, who 
describes only two tempks on the Acropolis (the Parthenon and ‘ the ohl 
temple of the Polias’) omitted all mention of the uni(jue ami beautiful 
Erechtheum, the shrine of the most venerable monuments of Athenian 
history, and that too though he mentions the perpetual lamp which is knowir 
to have been in it. 

Such are some of the difficulties which beset Dr. Dorpfcld’s attempt to 
identify the ‘old temple’ of the inscriptions and of classical writers 
(Xenophon, Strabo) w ith the Pre-Persian temple. To me these difficulties 
appear far greater than these w'hich attend the current view that the ‘old 


Only a single letter (I) of the arclion’s 
name survives on the inscription. 

Sec above p. 171, note GJ. 

The>[ieR<‘h of Deiiioathenes Tmio- 
cpH/f .s), in whit h the fire in the is 

mentioned, was composed in the archnnship of 


Eiideinu.s fdoV- 

Strabo, ix. p. "Od. 
raii'«ania‘>, i. G '>/. 
Mlfthuhin'j V, xii. p. 4S. 
ih. y. 100. 
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temple ’ was the Erechthenm. I therefore accept the current view and reject 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s ‘ old temple’ argument for the restoration and continuance of 
the Pre-Persian temple. 

(iv.) The Polias argument. Dr. Ddrpfeld argues that the Pre-Persian 
temple must have been restored and must have subsisted down to the 
Roman period at least, since it is mentioned by the later writers of antiquity 
under the title of ‘ the temple of Athena Polias ’ or ‘ the temple of the 
Polias.’ 

The current opinion of scholars has hitherto been that the expression 
‘ the temple of Athena Polias ’ or, more briefly, ‘ the temple of the Polias ’ 
always meant the Erechtheum, the name being given to it because its eastern 
chamber had been from the earliest times the shrine of the ancient wooden 
image to which alone belonged the title of Athena Polias. If, then. Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s Polias argument for the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is to 
hold good, he must prove that the current view w'hich restricts the name 
‘ temple of Athena Polias ’ to the Erechtheum is incorrect ; he must prove 
that the Pre-Persian temple was also a temple of Athena Polias. This he 
attempts to do. He says ; ‘ In the fifth and fourth centuries the Parthenon 
was ofiScially called either “the temple’’ or “the temple of Athena Polias.” 
Before the building of the Parthenon, its predecessor the old Athena temple 
(Pre-Persian temple) must have borne the same official titles, namely the 
short title “ the temple,” the fuller title “ the temple of Athena,” and the 
exact title “the temple of Athena Polias.’” '® Thus Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that 
the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polias appears to be a 
simple deduction from his view that the Parthenon was so. The question 
therefore reduces itself to this : What is the evidence that the Parthenon was 
a temple of Athena Polias ? 

Although Dr. Dorpfeld affirms, in the passage just quoted, that in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.O. the full official title of the Parthenon was ‘ the 
temple of Athena Polias,’ he is unable to quote a single inscription, official 
or otherwise, of these two centuries in which tie expression ‘ the temple 
of Athena Polias ’ occurs at all. Considering the multitude of official 
documents of the fifth and fourth centuries relating to the Parthenon which 
have been preserved, the total absence in them of any mention of ‘ the temple 
of Athena Polias ’ raises a presumption, very difficult to rebut, that this 
cannot have been the official title of the Parthenon. In point of fact, in the 
whole range of Attic inscriptions from the earliest to the latest times, the 
expression ‘ the temple of Athena Polias ’ appears to occur only once. 


MiUhf.iluflijea, xii. p. 196. Since Dr. 
Diiriifeld wrote thi.-, pn.^siige, the discovery of an 
inscription {C.l.A. iv. p. 1.37 .w/y., see above ]>. 
1(!'2, note 24) has proved that before its de- 
stnretion the Pre-Persian temple was officially 
c.alli'd, not ‘the temple of Athena Polias,’ but 
the Hekatompodon. But I waive this objection. 


and readily grant that if the Parthenon was 
called the temple of Athena Polia.s, its pre- 
decessor the Pre-Persian temple was probably 
called .so too, although it haj.pens not to be so 
named on the only e.xisting inscription which 
iudi.spiitably refers to the temple. 
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namel^^ on an inscription of the third century B c., in which there is 
absolutely nothing to show to which of the temples on the Acropolis the 
expression refers.®® 

Nor dues Dr. Dorpfeld, so far as I see, quote a single iuscriptioii to 
prove that the Athena of the Parthenon was called Athena Polias. 

If we put aside assumptions repeated by Dr. Dorpfeld again and again, 
such as that ‘ if there was a worship in the Parthenon at all, it can only 
have been a worship of the Polias,’ ‘ the goddess of the citadel, Athena 
Polias, must have been worshipped in the Parthenon,’ ‘ when we lead 
of the temple of Athena Polias wo must assume that the Parthenon is 
meant,’ his arguments to show that the Paithenon was a temple of Athena 
Polias appear to reduce themselves to three. 

(a) ‘ That Athena Parthenos was the Polias is shown by a comparison 
of Aristophanes, Aux??, 820 with Thcsmonli. 1136.’®* I am unable to admit 
this inference. In one of the two passages cited Athena Polias is 
mentioned ; in the other Athena is addressed under a number of com- 
plimentary names, one of which is Parthenos.®'' But the passages, 
occurring in separate comedies, are wholly disconnected, and a comparison 
of them proves nothing as to the identity' of Athena Parthenos with Athena 
Polias. 

(Ji) From an expression ‘the old temple of Athena Polias,’ which is 
conjecturally restored on an inscription of about 100 B.c,,®' Dr. Dorpfehl 
infers that there must have been a new temple of Athena Polias and that 
this new temple was the Parthenon ■''® The argument, even if we grant the 
correctness of the conjectural restoration on which it rests, does not seem to 
amount to much. Wc may allow that the expression ‘ the old temjile 
of Athena Polias ’ probably implies a new temple of Athena, but it is not 
absolutely necessary that this new temple should have been a temple of 


C.I.l. ii. Xo. 332. Tlio iiisciiini.jii t.oii- 
tains a DToviMon tli.it a tivaty of alliance .-shall 
he engraved on a hronze -[date and set np ‘on 
Die Acroitolis heside tlie teinple of Athena 
Poliav. ’ Dr. Dorjifeld assumes that the refer- 
<*iKe to th-' Pai'tlp non, hut tln-rr U uothiug 
ill the iii^criidion to ju'-tify the assumption. 
The expU’S-aioii ‘teini'le of Athena I’olia^’ i-. 
conjeeturaily restore 1 by Prof. V. IvAiler in 
another iiit-eiiption. a]ipaD-iitly of the Ih&t cen- 
tury D.C., which direct-5 that a decree in honoui 
of the gh’D who prepaied the wool lor AtheiiaV 
robe shall be engraved ou a tablet of stone and 
set up €V aKpoTro\€i irapa rhv yahv t^s 'AdTj[yvs 

TIoA-idSos ]. See viii. 

p. nO. If the lestoiation could he proved 
to be corrert, it uoulu go to .show that the 
temple referiod to whn not the Paithenon hut 
tiie Preclitheuni. See helow p. 1 78 
'' MUHvaUi ,} fj- n, xii. p. 102. 
lb, p. U'd. 
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Mitflit'iUiVj' tij xii. p. ISll 
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Athena Polias ; it might have been a temple of Athena simply, or a temple 
of Athena under some other title, such as Parthenos. The opposition 
between an ‘ old temple of Athena Polias ’ and a ‘ new temple of Athena 
is not strict, but it is sufSciently intelligible for popular or even official 
language. 

(c) Dr. Ddrpfeld’s last argument to show that the Parthenon was a 
temple of Athena Polias is this : ‘The votive offerings which were preserved 
in the chambers of the great temple (the Parthenon) belonged for the most 
part to Athena Polias.’®* What the evidence for this statement is, I have 
failed to discover. Scholars are aware that lists of hundreds of votive 
offerings belonging to Athena and stored in the Parthenon have been 
handed down to us in inscriptions. With the help of the Indices to the 
Corims of Attic Inscriptions, I have made a list of all the votive offerings 
which are expressly designated in these lists as the property of Athena 
Polias, whether preserved in the Parthenon or elsewhere. Here it is : — 

One animal’s head.** 

Silver water-jugs (number not specified),*’ some of them new.*^ 

One silver tablet.*® 

One silver wash-hand basin.*^ 

Tsvo silver cups.*® 

Two offerings of Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great.** 

This is all. Of these offerings one only (the first) is known to have been 
in the Parthenon. The two .silver cups are proved by a comparison with 
another inscription *" to have been in the ‘ old temple.’ The place where 
the rest were stored is not mentioned. Thus the number of votive offerings 
of Athena Polias which are known to have been kept in the Parthenon 
amounts to one. How in these circumstances Dr. Dorpfeld is able to affirm 
that most of the votive offerings in the Parthenon belonged to Athena 
Polias, I am at a loss to understand. 

The presence in the Parthenon of a single offering dedicated to Athena 
Polias, or even of a few such offerings (for I have no objection to add, 
though the concession is gratuitous, the wash-hand basin, the water-jugs, the 
tablet, and the two offerings of Roxana), cannot prove that the Parthenon 
was a temple of Athena Polias. For by an exactly similar argument it 
might be proved that the Parthenon was a temple of Zeus Polieus, or of 
Brauronian Artemis, or of Hercules, or of all three together, since votive 
offerings dedicated to these three divinities are known from inscriptions 
to have been kept in it.*® 


iliUlidhniijcit, xii. Ji. 1P4. 

95 C.I.A. ii. No. 64P. 

95 C.I.A. ii. No. 678. 

93 C.I.A. ii. No, 699. 

C.I.A. ii. No. 72 L 
95 C.I.A. ii. No. 724. 

99 C.I.A. ii. No. 73,7. 

99 C.I.A. ii. No. 737 (where the epithet no 


\idSt it. ill both cases a conjectural supplement 
of the editor’s, the inscription being mutilated). 

9' C.I.A. ii. No. 733. 

99 Zeus Polieus, C.I..I. i. No.s. 149, 1.7], 
15-3-159 ; C.I.A. ii. Nos. 649, 652, 660. Hraii- 
roiiian Artemis, C./../. ii. Nos. 646, 652, 654, 
660, 661. llcreiil'.'.s, III. A. i. No.s. 165, 166, 
167. 
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Thus the evidence adduced by Dr. Ddrpfeld to prove that the Parthenon 
was a temple of Athena Polias may be pronounced inadequate. As his 
view that the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polias is merely a 
deduction from his supposed demonstration that the Parthenon was so, it 
necessarily shares the weakness of the premises from which it is drawn. 
Yet on the strength of this supposed demonstration Dr. Dorpfeld considers 
it probable that many later writers of antiquity who speak of the temple of 
Athena Polias or of the Polias refer to the Pre-Persian temple. But as, on 
his view, the Parthenon was also a temple of Athena Polias, he admits that 
‘ in writers from Demostlienes downward it cannot always he determined with 
certainty whether the Parthenon or the Pre-Persian temple is meant by the 
name “the temple of Athena Polias.’”®® On Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory there is 
another source of ambiguity which he appears to have overlooked. The 
eastern chamber of the Erechtheum was also called, as he himself admits, 
‘the temple of the Polias,’*®® because it contained the ancient wooden image 
of the goddess. Thus on Dr. Dorpfeld’s showing there were simultaneously 
on the Acropolis no less than three buildings to which the expression ‘temple 
of Athena Polias’ (or, ‘of the Polias’) was ecpially applicable. The 
ambiguity to which such a state of things would necessarily give rise must 
have been very perplexing. Yet the writers to whom Dr. Dhrpfeld refers 
speak of ‘the temple of the Polias’ wdthout qualification, as if they and their 
readers knew of only one.*®* 

In order to determine this question of the proper application of the title 
Athena Polias or the Polias, I have examined. I believe, all the passages in 
the Corpus of Attic Inscriptions in which the title occurs, as well as all the 
passages of classical writers bearing on the Athena Polias of Athens*®*’’ which 
I have been able to find. If 1 have overlooked any passage it has been 
through inadvertence. It may contribute to the solution of the question, 
which is of some importance for the history of Athenian religion and for the 
topography of the Acropolis, if I here set down the results of my enquiry.*®* 

In the first place, then, there arc a good many passages both of inscriptions 
and of classical writers, which mention Athena Polias, without, so far as I see, 
furnishing any indication as to whether she rvas the goddess of the Ercch- 


MitrliclhiH'j' n, .xii. }>. lOS. 

Mi/fh' ihnhjai, xii. )>p. 19S, 203. Dr. 
Di'ijifpld no holds that tho cxprp-'Sion 

raos tTjs rioAtaSas, a'- a[ti)li*'il to tho Kreclillieiiin, 
designates only the eastern rrUrt (paos) of the 
tenijde, avherpa-' the same ex[»re^>aiou applied to 
the Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple de.sig- 
nates the whole teni[de. P)Ut this does not alter 
the ambiguity of the expression, which is the 
same in nil three a]ipli<’ations. 

Dionysius of Ifaliearna^sus (Dr. Dnrpfehl 
should have said Plnhv-h(ii u^), f’h'ineiit of Ah-x- 
andrin, and Hiiiieiius. The itassages of these 
writers \\ill bo ex<iTnined ])iesently. 

it'ib Other cities 1 resides Athen.s had sanctu- 


aries of Athnui Polias. See Pausaiiias, ii. 30. 
0; cL vii. o. 9; cK viii. 31. 9; Ilnur 
h'-ft'qHr, X.S. xiii. (1866) p. 354 ; itf. X.S. xvx 
p. *219 ; /irlL de Corr. H.JJt.u, v. 

337; . Dittenheiger, ‘ De sacri.s Pliodiorni 

cmunieiitatio altera,’ in Indc. St JujJnniin (Halle, 
lSS7-]» iii. ul. SyUoyc Ins. Grace. Xos. 

117, 193; Hick’s Gr. llisK Jm, Xo. 12J ; 
Die Enjrhiiissr (h r ^Imaraluivycti 'U Perjanaa}, 
A'orhi'i!iger P»t neht (Perlin, 1880), v. 76 srj. 

Mo^t of the passages of cl:i.ssical viiteis 
arc collected in Jahn-Miihaelis, Pavsfiniar 
•Jt '^enjttio arcis A’hrtmru Hi . A fuw more have 
been furnislu-<l l)y Mieliatdis’ Ik r Parthenon tmiX 
Pape’s /f oHcrhaxh ftcr yriech. Eijr nna men. 
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tlieiim, the Parthenon, or the Pre-Persian temple. They may therefore be 
left out of accouut.^*'^ But when these passages have been eliminated, there 
remain many others which help to determine the proper application of the 
title Athena Polias. 

Herodotus tells us*'^^ that at some time before the coiuiuest of Aegiua 
by Atheus the Epidaurians begged from the Atheiuans a piece of the sacred 
olive-wood in .order to make two images out of it, and that the Athenians 
granted the request on condition that the Epidaurians should send yearly 
sacrifices to Athena Polias and Erechtheus. This conjunction of Athena 
Polias with Erechtheus strongly suggests that Athena Polias is here the 
Athena who shared the Erechthcum with Erechtheus. And this is confirmed 
by another consideration. The yearly sacrifices which the Epidaurians were 
to offer to Athena Polias and Erechtheus were to be a return or equivalent 
for the gift of the sacred olive-tvood. Now the Athena of the Erechtheum, 
above all other Athenas, was intimately associated with the olive. The 
original olive-tree which she had produced in her contest with Poseidon 
grew within the precincts of the Erechtheum ; and her own most ancient 
image in that temple was of olive-wood.*'^^ To no other Athena, therefore, 
could the thank-offerings of the Epidaurians for the gift of the olive-wood 
be so fitly presented as to the Athena of the Erechtheum. Hence wo may 
take it as fairly certain that by Athena Polias in this passage Herodotus 
means the Athena of the Erechtheum. 

Aristophanes, in a passage which has been already quoted,^*'*' plainly 
implies that the robe, which is known to have been woven and presented to 
an image of Athena on the Acropolis at the great Panathenaic festival every 
fourth year,^'^' was woven for Athena Polias ; and what is only implied by 
him is expressly stated by the scholiast on the passage and confirmed by 
other writers.^®* Was then the Athena Polias to whom the robe was 
presented the Athena of the Parthenon, the Athena of the Pre-Persian 
temple, or the Athena of the Erechtheum ? Apparently she was the Athena 
of the Erechtheum ; for the robe was woven or at least begun by two of the 
four girls, called arrciihorui or crrcphiroi,^'>'^ who were attached to the service 
of the Erechtheum and dwelt not far from the temple.i^® This is confirmed 


‘"J The passages are C.I.-i. i. Xos. 188, 190, 
•178; C.I.A. ii. Xo.s. 576 (p. 403), 163, 302, 
465 h (p. 419), 649, 678, 699, 724, 737, 1171, 
11-20, 1430, 1439 ; C.I.A. iii. Kos. 133, 174, 
826, 931, 1054, 1055, 1056, 1062, 3853, 3907 ; 
C.I.A. iv. 27o. 279 a (p, 36; ; ’EtpT]fi.cpls apx<^^o- 
\oytKr\, 1884, p. 167 iq.', Sophocles, PhiloctcUs, 
134 ; DiIlarclnl^, i. 64 ; Plutarch, Praco'ijt. 
[i n ad. rcijpnh. 5; Eustathiu.s on Homer, P. 
xxii. 451, p. 1384. 
i"' V. 82. 

Schol. on Demosthenes, xxii. 10, p 597 ; 
Atheiiagoias, iSiqiplindio j’i'u ChriAi/tnt'i, 17. 
r'‘> Ilink‘, 826 «'p/. .See above p. 175, note 85. 

Tile passages of ancient nriteis are eol- 
leeteil by Prof. A. Michaelis, Per Purthciimt, p. 


328 sq. Some authorities (Diodorus xx. 46 ; 
Sjhol. on Aristophane.s, Knlqhls, 566) sa\- tlrat 
a robe was pre.seuted annually. But the better 
authorities aie in favour of the view tliat it was 
presented only every fouitli year. To the pas- 
sages cited by Pi of. Michaelis add Aristotle, 
’A6. ttoA. 40 uiid t»0. 

ZeiioLius. i. 56; Diogeiiianus, ii. 7. 

Harjiocration, s.v. appriipope7y ; Etymol. 
MoiJitUhly p. 149, s.v. app7}(pOp€il'. 

"" Pausanias, i. 27. 3. Pausanias .seems to 
have been mistaken as to the mimbcr of the 
Itrrcpitorvt, for he speaks of only two Peili.aps 
lie confined the name to the two who did not 
weave the robe. 
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by other considerations. The custom seems to have been not only to present 
the garment to the goddess but to clothe her image in it ; and such a 
custom, bearing the marks of high antiquity, would most probably be 
practised on Athena’s oldest image, namely the very ancient wooden idol in 
the Erechtheuin. We read in HomeH’- that the Trojan priestess of Athena 
placed a fine robe on the knees of the image to induce the goddess to save 
the beleaguered city. And the Greek images which are historically known to 
have worn real clothes seem generally to have been remarkable for their 
great age. Thus the very ancient image of Apollo at Amj'clae, which 
resembled a bronze pillar, had a new coat every year, wdiich the women ^^oVl.■ 
for the idol in a special chainber.^^'^ Every fourth year a college of sixteen 
women wove a robe for the image of Hera at Olympia.’ That the image was 
ancient we are not told ; but as the temple in wbicb it stood was apparently 
the oldest in Olympia, having been originally a structure with mud walls and 
wooden pillars, the custonr of weaving the robe for the image was doubtless 
of great antiquity. Before setting to work at the loom the women bad to 
purify themselves with pig’s blood and water — a mark of an ancient rite. 
Again, the curious bronze statue of a man leaning on a spiear, wbicb stood in 
the busiest quarter of the city of Elis, was clothed in a garment of fine linen 
which appears to have been renewed from time to time. That the imago 
was of ail antique Eastern pattern seems proved by its history and the title 
of Satrap which it bore.^’” The ancient image of Hera at Samos’^" possessed 
a largo wardrobe of garments of many hues — white, blue, crimson, purple, 
and pied, some of them much the worse for wear.*”’ The image of Diono at 
Dodona seems to have been arrayed in fresh garments from time to time ; 


C.I.A. i. Ko. 90 [a!x\<pi€Vvvo:(nv rov Tre-n-- 
\ov. The inscription ia fragmentary, Imt tlie 
reference seems to he to the putting of tlie robe 
on the Ullage of Atheiui. Moreover tliere woie 
officials culled lyradce-jidai whose business it 
was to clothe the ancient image of Athena 
jHesychiUa, 7rpa|i€p7i5ai). 

II. vi. 57 -ST/., 002 

113 raiisaiiias, iii. 16, 2, iii. 19 -1. 

Ill Ih. V. 16. 

Ill- The limestone head ot a goddeaa, found 
111 or near the ircracum at Olymjda, has been 
conjecturally identified aa that of the cult-statue 
of Hera which stood in the temple (Friederich^- 
\Volters, Gipsah^jihsr, Xo. 307 ; BaumeisteFs 
Drukmah r. Fig. 1295, p, ln87). If this con- 
jecture is right, the image of Hera must ha\e 
been aiicinit, since the style of the head is very 
archaic. 

11^ See Dr. Dnrpfeld in JlidoriHchr U/nJ phtJn- 
lo'jisdic £ijid p. 

139 Sqq. 

11^ Fausanias, vi. 2.'). 5 •'>7'. Fausanias^ language 
(eV^TjTa — 7repj^dAA.oi/(Ji) points to a cn-'toin of 
renewing the clothe?. A Greek inscription con- 


taining a dedication to the Satrap God has been 
found in rhoenicia. See !Mr. CTerinont-Gaii- 
iieau, ‘ Le dieu Satrap.* t/'.u/r/m? 7me 

Si ric, X. (1S77) pp. 157-'236. Prof. G. Bubtii 
appears to have overlooked this bronze statue of 
tlie Satrap at Elis, well as the bronze ?tatue 
of Apollo at Amyciae, uhen he a?^iniied that 
the Greek', would not Itavo juit real clothe? on a 
bronze image. His hypothe?!? of a guhl and 
ivoiy •'tUiie of Braiuonian Aitemi? by the elder 
Piaxitelos D based on this mistaken ast5umi>liun. 
See G. Kobeit, Ardawhujl'idic Mui'ih- .>, p. 
141 yqq. The elder rraxitelcs is hiniscdf a iig- 
meiit of modern archaeologists ; tlie ancients 
knew no such sculptor. Sec Prof. H. Brunn in 
the Sif'.uiifphci'khf': of the Bavarian Academy, 
Philos, philolog. CT. 1550, p. 435^-77.; ITof. U. 
Kohler i\\ Miflhcilun'jcd, ix. (18S4)[>. 78 >-77. 

11" I'ausania^, vii. 4. 1. Sec Oveibeck, 

Grtf'ch. iii. p. I2.V77. 

113 The li?t of her waulrobe i? pic.seivcd in 
inscription?. See 0. Guiliu^, In'icJinffm vod 
Stiulicn ;«/• Otbchid/lL voii /V'O/ies, }iji. 10 t^q., 
17 SJIJ. 
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for on one occasion, probably when her clothes w'ere growing shabby, her 
husband Zens of Dodona commanded the Athenians in an oracle to adorn 
her image afresh. The Athenians obeyed and sent a supply of gorgeous 
raiment in which the image of the goddess was decked out.i^®‘* From the 
great antiquity of the worship of Zeus and Dione at Dodona it is safe to 
infer that the image of Dione was very old ; and as along wnth the rest of 
the finery the Athenians sent the goddess a new face or mask, it seems 
probable that the image was of wood. On the Acropolis itself the 
ancient image of Brauronian Artemis was clad in many robes of various 
shapes, the offerings of devout w'omen; and the custom -was extended to the 
later image, a work of Praxiteles.^^* These analogies, not to cite others from 
the customs of barbarous peoples,^-® confirm the view that the image of 
Athena Polias which was periodically dressed in a new robe must have been 
the ancient wooden image in the Erechtheum.’-i This probability is still 
further strengthened by the Dresden Athena, a statue of a thoroughly 
archaic type wearing a robe embroidered with tlie very scenes which are 
known from ancient writers to have been wrought on the robe which was 
periodically placed on Athena’s image on the Acropolis. The statue in 
question is certainly not a copy of the Athena of the Parthenon, tlie type of 
which is now familiar to us from the Lenormant and Varvakeion statuettes 
and the gold medallions of the Hermitage Museum. It can hardly, there- 
fore, bo anything but a copy of the archaic Athena of the Erechtheum 
clothed in the embroidered robe wdiich her handmaidens wove for her. True, 
the copy is itself not archaic but archaistic, that is, it is a somewhat late 
copy of a really archaic image, as is sliown by the free style of the scenes on 
the robe compared with the stiffness and constraint of the statue itself. But 
this only goes to prove that at the comparatively late time when the copy 
was executed the robe of state continued to be placed, not on the perfect 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon, but on a far ruder image of the goddess, 
most probably on her ancient wooden image in the Erechtheum. On the 
whole, then, wc may safely conclude that when, in the passage under discus- 

p. 200). It is pobbible thdt tlii.'s may have been 
the ca.'jo in later times. Ihit ve know nothing 
as to the size of the ancient wooden image in 
tlie Erechtheum, and it i.s extremely iinprobabh* 
that the custom of periodically presenting tliis 
most venerable image with a new robe should 
ever have been discontinued. 

See 0. Jalin, Dc nntiqvUbliais Mincnac 
siiiuijatris p. 12 ; Muller-Wiebclor, 

Denkirniln\ i. PI. X. Xo. 3G ; Knschcr’s Lexikon 
d. (jno'h.ii. TOni. Mytlwlo’jie, i. p. 694 ; Over- 
beck, Gcsch, d. fjticch. Plastik i. ]>. 255 -^q. 

The scenes rep resented the wars of the 
gods and giants ; Athena’s triumph over Kiice- 
ladiis is mentioned in particular. Scf the pas- 
sages collected by Prof. A. MicLaelis, Drr Par- 
fhenon, p. 328. 


iiSd Hypicrides, lii. cul. 35-37, p. 43 sq. ed. 
iJias.s. 

G.J.A. ii, Xos. 751, 754-758 ; Paubanias, 
i. 23. 7 : Jalin-Michaelis, Pau^^onioe dc'fariptio 
arch Athcnarinn, p. 8. 

Acosta, Hishrv of thr Judies^ book v. cli. 
20 (vol. ii. p. 378 Hakluyt Society); J. G. 
‘Wood, Xatnrol Hintory of ii. p. 410; G. 

Turner, Samoa p. 268. 

Inscriptions of about 100 n.r. show that 
at that time there were lOO to 120 maidens who 
‘ wrought the wool for Athena’s robe.’ Sec Prof, 
y, Kohler in Mitlh.dunqniy viii. (1883) pp. 
57-66 ; Bnllrtin dc corr. Hclltniqiic, xiii. (1SS9) 
p. 170. Tliis points to the weaving of a large 
robe suitable for a colossal image. Hence Dr. 
Durpfeld believes that tlie robe was dedicated 
to Atlicna of the Parthenon iMitthfiJungf' a j xii. 
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sion, Aristophanes speaks of the robe of Athena Polias, he is referring to 
the Athena of the Erechtheum. 

Aeschines mentions that the priestess of Athena Polias was chosen 
from the family of the Eteobutads.^-® That Athena Polias is here the 
Athena of the Erechtheum is quite certain. For the Etcobutads or Butads, 
who furnished the priestesses of Athena Polias, furnished also the piiests 
of Erechtheus ; their legendary ancestor Butea had an altar in the 
Erechtheum, and was said to be either a twin brother of Erechtheus or 
a son of Poseidon/-® who in the Erechtheum was identified with Erechtheus ; 
the portraits of the family were painted on the walls of the Erechtheum ; i-' 
the statues of some of them stood within it ; and a genealogical tree 
tracing the descent of one branch of the family from Erechtheus was 
dedicated in the temple.^'-^ Hence, whenever the priestess of Athena 
Polias is mentioned in an inscription^®® or by an ancient writer,^®'^ we may be 
sure that the reference is to Athena of the Erechtheum. It may be added 
that the fact of Athena Polias ami Erechtheus having been served by 
membeis of the same ancient family favours the view that from the earliest 
times, and not merely, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, from the close of the 
fifth century B.C., the two worships had been conjoined in a single temple. 

The antiquary Philochorus, who wrote his account of Attica about 
260 refers in a well-known passage to the temi^le of Athena 

Polias. The passage is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,’®® and the 
context proves that the quotation is literal. It runs thus : ‘ A bitch having 
entered into the temple of the Polias and gone down into the Pandrosium, 
ascended the altar of Zeus of the Courtyard which stands under the olive- 
tree, and there lay down.’ It is practically certain that ‘ the temple of 
the Polias ’ is here either the Erechtheum as a whole or its eastern chamber, 
the cella of Athena Polias. For the Pandrosium or sanctuary of Pandrosus im- 
mediately adjoined the Erechtheum on the west ; and the sacred olive-tree 


w- Aeschines, ii. 147, with the scliohast on 
tlie passage (p. DOS cil. Scliultz) ; cp. Harpoera- 
tioii and Fhotius, Lexicua, s.v. ’EreojSouTdSat. 
On the family of the Eteobutads (originally 
Butads simply) see J. Topffer, Attisclie Geiua- 
lo^jic, p. 113 sqq. 

[Plutarch] l-'it. X. Oral. pp. 841 h, 843 bee 
(where the case is mentioned of a brother and 
sister who held the priesthood of Erechtheus 
and the priesthood of Athena respectively). 
Erechtheus was identified with Poseidon (Jahn- 
Michaelis, op. cit. p. 23) ; hence his jiriesthood 
was called sometimes the pjriesthood of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, sometimes the priesthood of Posei- 
don .simply. 

i--* Pausanius, i. 26. 5. A fragment of a marble 
seat bearing the inscription ‘ of the priest of 
Bntes’ (Ifpfus Bovrov) has been found in the 
Erechtheum (V.I.A. iii. Xo. 302). 

Apollodorus, iii. 14. S. 


Eustathius on Homer, IL i. 1. p. 13 ; 
Ehjniolog. Muijiutiii, p. 209 sq., 9.rr. DoordSai 
and BovTtSTjs. 

P.ausaui.rs, i. 26. 5. 

[Plutarch] Vit. X. Omt. p. 843 o. 
[Plutarch] l.c. 

C.I.A. ii. Xos. 374, 1377, 1392 t (p. 350); 
C.I.A. iii. Xo.s. 29, 63, 174 a (p. 491), 836, 872. 

Aeschines, ii. 147, with the scholiast ; 
Strabo, ix. p. 394 sq.-, Plutarch, Dc vitioso 
padvre, 14 ; Lucian, Piscatur, 21, up. 47 ; Eiogr. 
Gr. cd. Westermaun, p. 267 ; Harpocration and 
Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ’ETedSourdSae 

Cp. Frag. Hist. Grace, ed. Jluller, i. p. 
Ixxxiv. 

De Dinarcho judicium, 3 kvwv «i? rhv rijs 
IloAidSos vfur elffeKBovaa sal SC(ra As ri) IlarSpd- 
aeiav, eirl rhv Bufihv avaBdaa tov 'Epseiov Aths 
rhv vtch Tp e\aia KUTeKelTO. 

Pausanias, i. 27. 2. 
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miller wliirli the deg lay down was in the Paiidrosiumd Further, the eusteni 
chaiiiher of the Erochthcuiii is on a higher level than the western chamhers 
of the temple, and there seems to have been a communication between the 
two halves of the building.' ' Thus the dug jirohahly entoreil the eastern 
chamber of the Erechtheum by the portico, went down (Shcra) the stairs 
into the western chambers, and then passed out through the western door 
into the Pandrosium. This interpretation fits so well with the plan of the 
Erechtheum that it can hardly fail to be right. Hence we have the 
testimony of Philochorus that in the third century i!.C. the Erechtheum 
or its eastern chamber was called the temple of the Polias. As an 
antiquary who had made a special study of the history and monuments of 
Athens, Philochorus was not likely to be mistaken as to the temple of 
Athena Polias, and his evidence is therefore of the greatest weight. It will 
be observed that he writes as if he knew of only one such temple. 

Strabo mentions two temples of Athena on the Acropolis, namely 
the Parthenon and ‘ the old temple of the Polias, in which is the never- 
dying lamp.’ We have already .seen that this ‘old temple of the Polias’ 
rrrust bo the Erechtheum, since the perpetual lamp is known to have been 
in the Erechtheum. 

Phrtarch, in speaking of ancient wooden images, mentions ‘ the wooden 
image of the Polias set up by the aborigines, which the Athenians preserve 
to this day.’ This ancient wooden image is of course the old wooden image 
of Athena iir the Ercchtheuirr. Therefore by ‘ the Polias ’ Plutarch clearly 
understood the Athena of the Erechtheum. The scholiast on Demosthenes 
also calls the wooderr irrrage of Athena on the Acropolis the imago of 
Athena Polias, distinguishing it from the other two famous images of the 
goddess on the citadel, namely the gold and ivory statue of Athena 
Parthenos and the colossal bronze image of Athena Promachos. 

Pausanias, in mentioning the same ancient image of Athena in the 
Erechtheum, records its great antiquity aird says that in the olden time the 
Acropolis was called the polih (‘city’).''' The rerrrark is obviously intended 
to explain the epithet Polias applied to the goddess of the old image. 
There can therefore be no doubt that to Pausanias the Athena of the 
Erechtheum was Athena Polias, and that when a few lines lower down"- 
he mentions various antiquities •' in the temple of the Polias ’ he means his 
readers to understand that he is still in the Erechtheum. 

Lucian represents an imaginary assembly of philosophers taking place 
on the Acropolis ‘ in the eastern portico {iwoHao^) of the Polias,’ where they 
were provided with seats by the priestess."® We have seen that the 


li-.ia: Apollodonis, iii. 14. 1. Herodotus 
ftpeaks (viii. 55) as if the olive wcie iu the 
Ereehthpiim itself ; hut this may he only a 
loose inode of expres.sion. The evidenc** of 
Pausanias (i. 27. 2) is indecisive. 

This is thought prohahle hy Dr. D'ir]tr<‘ld 
[MlttTir'diiiifjci} ^ xii. p. 
iv. p. ‘30*’. 


Plutai'cli, Dc dfiCilulis riataccnaihu:^, in 
Duhiier’s ed. of Plutarch, vol. iii. p. 20. 
xxii. 13, ]L 597. 

Pausanias. i, 26. 6. 
i. 27. 1. 

Lucian, 21. Dr. Dorpfeld think'' 

that Lucian must have meant the eastern por- 
tico of the Parthenon, because ‘it was the only 
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priestess of Atlieiia Polias served in tlio Erechtlieuni. It follows that liv 
‘the eastern portico of the Polias’ Lnciaii means the ensteiii portico of the 
Erechtlieuni. 

Clement of Alexandria sa\’s that Erichthonins was buried ‘ in tlie 
temple of the Polias.' As Erichthonins was identioal with En chtheusd' ’ 
the ‘ temple of the Polias’ in which he was bviried can only have been the 
Erechtheum, where he was worshipped jointly with Athena. Clement’s 
statement that EriL'hthonius was buried in tb.c temple of the Polias is copied 
by Aruobins.'^® 

Pbilostratus mentions ‘the imago of Athena Polias’ among the 
oldest images in (Irecce. Ho clearly refers to the ancient image in the 
Erechtheum. 

Lastly, Himerius, in speaking of the Acropolis, mentions ‘ the temph' 
of the Polias and the neighbouring precinct of Poseidon/ adding ‘ for after 
their contest we united the divinities to each other in their shrines.’*''' 
Obviously ho is speaking of the joint temple of Athena and Poseidon 
(Ercchtheus), that is, the Erechtheum. 

Thus it appears that ancient writers from Herodotus to Himerius 
regulaily understood Athena Polias to bo the Athena of the Erechtheum. 
But there is more evi'lence to the same effect. The sacred serpent, wdiich 
lived in the Erechtheum and seems to have been neither more nor le.«.s 
than Erichthonius or Ercchtheus himself, was called the guardian of Athena 
Polias.*^** This implies that Athena Polias was the goddess of the temple 
in which the serpent had his den, namely the Erechthenm. Further, there 
have been found on the Acropolis and its southern slope some pedestals 
which, as we learn from the inscriptions on them, formerly supported statues 
of girls wlio had served Athena Polias as crrcplioroi}'"^ The Athena Polias 
of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the Athena of the Erechtheum, since, 
as we have scon already, the girls called a I’c/ihoi'oi were attached to the 
service of the Erechtheum and dwelt near it. As if to put this beyond 
n doubt, one at least of the inscriptions*'' records that the girl served 


portico oil tlie AcroiolL od.iptcd by its size to 
lie the iiieetiug-place of such an assembly’ (Jltl- 
II, \ii. p. 1S9). He seems to forget 
that any poitico is haigo enough to accoramoilate 
an imaginary assemhly. 

II! Pi-i't rept. iii. 45. p. 39 ed. Potter. 

I U' Schol. on Homer, II. ii. 547 ed. Bekker ; 
ElihnoK Mcfifnu III, p. 371, s.i:. 

'>'■ A'h'i r'-iis Kc'tioiie^, vi. 0. Apollodorus 
savs ;iii. H' H Itiat Erichthonius wtis buried 
‘ ill the precinct (rt^aeros) of .\thena. ’ 

I!' Vit. ^Ifiolli’it. iii. li. 

'!■' Himerius, Ed. v. 30. 

I!” Hesychius and Pliotius, Xo, t.i-. 
oiKovphv 6<pii > ; Eustathius on Homer, 0,7. i. 357 , 
p. 1423. Hesychius say,, that the serpent livi'd 
‘ in the sanctuavv of Ercchtheus ' ; Eustathius 


that it lived 'in the temple of the Puli. is.’ 
These were rnerelj' different names of the s.ime 
place. That Erichthonius (Ereehtheus) w.is a 
serpent pure and simple was often recognized 
hy the ancients (Pau.sanias, i. 21. 7 : Hyginus, 
Astrvii. ii. 13; Teitullian, Zl,’ Xy'< c/m.n/i.s', 9; 
cp. Philostratu.s, 177. vii. 24, where 

Athena is .said to have been the serpent's 
mother). As Demo.stlienes, in his faiewell to 
Athens, coupled Athena Polias with her serpent 
and owl (Plutarch, PiinoMcncs, 26), he was 
prohahly thinking of the Athena of the Ereeh- 
theurn. 

C.I.A. ii. A'os. 1390, 1391: C.I.A. iii. 
Xos. 587, 916, 917, 91,=. 

i-'i iii. Xn. 587, < p. C 1. A. ii. Xn 

1390. 
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‘ Athena Polias and Pandrosus.’ As Pandrusus was one of the three maidens 
to whom Athena entrusted the infant Erichtlionius (Erechtheirs)/®- and as 
lier temple was actually contiguous to the Erechtheumd^'^ it is certain that 
Athena Polias with whom she is associated in this inscription was the 
Athena of the Erechtheum. For a similar reason wdien we learn from 
another inscription that the Athenian lads (ciiluhoi) sacrificed on the 
Acropolis ‘to Athena Polias and to the Nursing Mother {Kourotrophos) and 
to Pandrosus,’ we may be sure that the Athena Polias to whom these 
sacrifices were offered was the Athena of the Erechtheum.^“ 

Thus far all the passages of ancient authors and inscriptions which we 
have examined either suijport the view that Athena Polias was the goddess 
of the Erechtheum or are neutral. There remain, however, three passages 
of ancient writers which do more or loss countenance Dr. Durpfeld's opinion 
that Athena Polias was also the goddes.s of the Parthenon. The orold and 
ivory statue of Athena which Phidias made for the Parthenon is called by 
Cloment of Alexandria the statue of the Polias.^^^ Hero, then, indubitably 
Clement speaks of the Athena of the Parthenon as Athena Polias. Again, 
a scholiast on Aristophanes^^' says that the opisthodomos was ‘behind the 
temple of Athena Polias.’ As this probably moans that the opisihodoi/ios 
was a compartment at the west end of the temple in question, and the 
Erechtheum had no opisthodonios, the scholiast must here be speaking either 
of the Parthenon or (according to Dr. Ddrpfeld) of the Pre-Persian temple. 
In either case his statement favours the opinion of Dr. Dorpfeld, according 
to whom both the Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple were temples of 
Athena Polias. Lastly, Eustathius ^5® speaks of ‘ the image of the Gorgon 
dedicated to Athena Polias.’ It is possible that Eustathius was here thinking 
of the ivory head of the Gorgon Medusa which adorned the breast of the 
statue of Athena Parthenos in the Parthenon.^^® 


Pausani.is, i. 18. 2, ke. 

'5) Ib. i. 27. 2. 

'•’-1 C.I.A. ii. Xo. 481. 

1.5.) Pq,. tiie sake of eompletene.ss I will here 
notice two more iiiscrii>tioii.s which mij;ht per- 
haps be quoted to prove the identity of Athcua 
Polias with Athena of the Erechtheum, though 
I attach little weight to their evidence. (1) 
Two silver cups preserved in ‘the old temple’ 
bore the insciiption ‘sacred to Athena Polias’ 
(C.I.A. ii. Xo. 735 compared with Xo. 733). 
‘ The old temple,’ a.s we saw, was probably the 
Erechtheum ; hence, it might be inferred, the 
Athena Polias to whom these cups were dedieated 
was the godde.ss of the Erechtheum. But this 
inference would be very j)recarious, since we 
have seen in the case of the Parthenon that the 
votive olferings stoied in a temple did not 
always belong to the deity of the temple. (2) 
A mutilated inscription, as partially restored 
by Prof. Kirchhoff (C.I.A. ii. Xo. 464, see above 


p. 175, note 87), inake.s mention of ‘the old tem- 
ple of Athena Polias.’ If Prof. Kirchhoff’s re- 
storation is right, and if ‘ the old temple ’ was, a.s 
I have shown grounds for believing, the Erech- 
theurn, this inscription furnishes another proof 
that Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erech- 
theum. But as this proof depends on the.se 
two conditions, little stress can he laid on it. 

i,i6 Protrept. iv. 47, p. 41 ed. Potter. 

157 PhihlS, 119-3. 

1” On Homer CJ. .vi. 631, p. 1704. Eusta- 
thius is here refcniiig to the story that a thief 
had once stolen the Gorgon's head from an image 
of Athena on the Acropolis (Isocrates, xviii. 57 ; 
Suidas and Photius, icctcon, s. v, ^ihovpyos j see 
O. Jahn in Bcnchtc d. k. sacks. Gesdl. d. Wiss. 
zu Leipzig, Philolog. hist. Cl. .x. (1858) pp. 
107-109). But we do liot know from which of 
her image.s the object was supposed to have been 
stolen. 

15'-' Pansanias i. 24. 7. 
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These three passages are, so far as I see, the only ones in all ancient 
literature which at all favour Dr. Diirpfeld’s view that Athena Polias was the 
goddess of the Parthenon as well as of the Erechtheum. The passage of 
Eustathius is almost valueless on account of its ambiguity, not to speak of 
the lateness of the writer. There remain, therefore, to support Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s view the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, a Christian writer 
living in Egypt in the second century A.D., and that of a scholiast on 
Aristophanes of unknown date. Ail other passages of ancient writers and 
all the inscriptions without exception either support the view that Athena 
Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum or are neutral. In the face of 
this vast preponderance of evidence we can hardly doubt that Clement of 
Alexandria and the scholiast on Aristophanes were mistaken, and that 
Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum alone. If so, Dr. 
Dbrpfeld’s Polias argument in favour of the restoration of the Pre-Persian 
temple must be given up. 

(v.) The Pausanias argument. Dr. Dorpfeld holds that the restored 
Pre-Persian temple was seen by Pausanias in the second century of our era 
and was ilcscribed by him in a passage (piotcd below.”'® At this point of 
his work Pausanias is describing the Acropolis. In the preceding chapter 
he had nrentioned the precinct of Brauronian Artemis at the south-western 
side of the Acropolis ; and he is now proceeding eastward from it towards 
the eastern front of the Parthenon, describing in topographical order every- 
thing he met with that seemed to him of interest. He is now standing 
either to the west or to the north of the Parthenon and he mentions a 
temple. Dr. Dorpfeld holds that Pausanias is now on the north side of the 
Parthenon and that the temple which he mentions is the Pre-Persian 
temple. That he is now on the north side of the Parthenon is proved, Dr. 
Dorpfeld thinks, by the fact that almost immediately after mentioning the 
temple he mentions an image of Earth praying for rain,*'’i which is known 
from an inscription cut in the rock to have stood a little to the north of the 
Parthenon, between it and the site of the Pre-Persian temple. The present 
passage would therefore. Dr. Dorpfeld argues, be a very appropriate place in 
which to describe the Pre-Persian temple. He believes that there is a 
lacuna in the passage, that a whole page has probably dropped out, and 
that it contained a description of the temple and its 

I agree with Dr. Dorpfeld in thinking that there is a lacuna in (In' 
text of Pausanias at this point,”’- that a fuller description of the temple 


Pausaniiib i. 24. 3. As printed in Schu- 
bart’.s edition the passage stands thus : \4\fKTai 
§€ fiot Ktti nporepov a>s "Adrjvaiois Tr^picr(r6rfp6v ri 
TOis &\\ois 4s TO 6ud 4(TTI airovZ^s. irpuToi 
fi€P yap ’AdTjvdy ivuvo/xaffap ’E,pydyr}v, irpceTot 5’ 
olkwAovs ‘Ep/toy * * 6p.ov B4 ^(ptcriP 4 p T<f paw 
'^TrovdalwP ZaifiWP f<TTiP. 

1ft. Foi the iiLScriptioH C.LA. 

lii. It cut in the m.-k about 

>r.S. — A'OL. XIII. 


thirty feet north of the seventh column on the 
north side of the Parthenon (reckoning from 
the west). 

The counter arguments of my friend Dr. 
Verrall have not convinced me of the soundness 
of the text (see Miss Harrison and Mrs. VerralPs 
Mytholoffy and Monuivnits of Ancient Athens', 
p. 610 57 . ). That n verb such as iirolya'ap has 
tlrupped out after dKw\ovs 'Epjuas i'- eertaiii, foi 

( ) 
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mentioned at the end of the passage has dropped out, and that the present 
would not be an inappropriate place in which to describe the Pre -Persian 
temple, if it still existed. Accordingly if Dr. Dorpfeld’s other arguments 
had convinced me that the Pre-Persian temple had been restored and had 
subsisted down to Pausanias’ time, I should have been disposed to believe 
with him that Pausanias had described it here. But as his other arguments, 
in my judgment, entirely fail to support his conclusion, I can hardly think 
that Pausanias here described a temple the history of which is otherwise 
a total blank from its destruction in 480 B.c. down to the excavation of its 
ruined foundations in 1886. In these circumstances the view advocated by 
H. N. Ulrichs is still, in my opinion, the most probable, namely that the 
temple here mentioned by Pausanias was a temple of Athena Ergane. 
Certainly the defective passage opens with a mention of Athena Ergane ; 
and that the goddess was worshipped on the Acropolis under this title is 
proved by the discovery on the Acropolis of no less than five inscriptions 
containing dedications to Athena Ergane.^*’’ As two of these inscriptions 
were found on the terrace between the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis 
and the west end of the Parthenon, it is not improbable that there may have 
been a small temple of Athena Ergane here. The southern part, indeed, of 
the terrace was occupied by a large building supposed to have been the 
Ckalkothcl'e or ‘store-house for bronzes’ which is known from an inscription 
to have stood on the Acropolis. The foundations of this building, which 
abutted on the southern wall of the Acropolis and had a colonnade along its 
northern front, were discovered a few years ago.'*®' But there is room enough 
for a small temple on the northern part of the terrace, and this position 
would fit in perfectly with Pausanias’ route. It is true that though this part 
of the terrace has been excavated no foundations of a temple have been 
found. But if the temple was small the foundations might easily be 
removed. Similarly we know that there was a temple of Pandrosus on the 
Acropolis adjoining the Erechthcum,!'’** but none of the foundations have 
been discovered. It is to be remembered that some of the buildintrs which 

O 

Pausanias calls temples were tiny; for example he gives the name of temples 
to the choregic monuments of which a specimen has survived in the well- 
known monument of Lysicrates at the eastern foot of the Acropolis. The 
temple of Athena Ergane, supposing that there was such a temple and that 
it stood on this terrace, could not be older than the end of the fifth century 


as the text st.mds there is nothing to govern 
this accusative. And that a fuller mention of 
the temple referred to in the. words eV va^ 
has dropped out is nearly certain, for it would 
he contrary to Pausanias’ manner to speak thus 
of ‘ the temple ’ without having specified the 
temple to whicli lie was referring. 

Ecisen und Forschiingen, ii. pp. 148-155. 

C.I.A. ii. Nos. 1428, 142t>, 1434, 1438 ; 
C.l.A. iv. No. 373 (-~t), p. 205; iiktXrlov dpx^m- 
XoyLKov, 18S^, p, 138. 

li. 1429 ,see II. N. Ulrich-, Iktscn 


It. Forscknagcd, 2. p. 154); C.I.A. iv. No. 
373 (-”1), p. 205. 

C.I.A. ii. No. 61. 

.See Dr. Durpfeld, ‘ L'halkothek und 
Ergane-Tempel, ilitthcihtiiij'.ii, xiv, (1859) pp. 
304-313. 

Pausanias i. 27. 2. 

Pausanias i. 20. 1 vao't fleiy es toSto ptfja- 
Aoi, where we should probably read otrov for 
OecL’e witli Prof. C. Robert (IIci'?i>''^, xiv. ]>. 
313 sqq . ). 
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B.C., since the terrace appears to have been reduced to its present level at 
that date.i'® 

The suppo.sitioii that in the passage under discussion Pausanias is 
describing a temple to the west of the Parthenon fits in with the traveller’s 
route rather better than Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that he is describing the 
Pre-Persian temple. For Dr. Ddrpfeld’s hypothesis requires that Pausanias 
should have passed by without mention the image of Earth on his way to 
the Pre-Persian temple, and that after quitting the temple he should have 
retraced his steps westward till he came to the image, then faced about once 
more and proceeded eastward to the front of the Parthenon. Whereas on 
the other hypothesis Pausanias proceeds uniformly eastward from the 
Propylaea to the front of the Parthenon, without once in the interval 
returning on his steps, unless it be to describe the statues on one side of the 
road after he had first described those on the other.^'^ 

(vi.) In conclusion I venture to state explicitly two architectural consider- 
ations, admitted by Dr. Dfirpfeld himself, which have already been implicitly 
indicated in the course of this paper and which seem to tell strongly against 
his theory. In the first place, if the temple was rebuilt twice or even thrice 
after the Persian war, it is surprising that no vestige of these restorations has 
survived, and that all the remains of the temple, which are considerable, 
should date from before the Persian war. In the second place, if Dr. 
Ddrpfeld is right, the Athenians built the beautiful caryatid porch of the 
Erechtheum, one of the gems of Greek architecture, within about six feet of 
the long dead wall of the Pre-Persian temple ; and they not only suffered 
that temple to remain blocking up the porch, but when it had been 
providentially burnt, they deliberately restored it. It is hard to suppose the 
Athenians guilty of such an outrage upon good taste. Dr. Dorpfeld seeks 
to palliate it by comparing the case of the Parthenon frieze, which was fixed 
in a position so high and at such an angle to the spectator that it must have 
been impossible to view it properly from the ground. But the cases are not 
parallel. The laws of Greek architecture required that the Parthenon frieze 
should be where it was ; they did not require that the beautiful porch of one 
temple should be blocked up and hidden by the long dead wall of another. 

On the whole, then, the balance of evidence appears to incline 
decidedly against Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory that the Pre-Persian temple, shorn 
of its colonnade, was restored after its destruction in 480 B.c., and that it 
continued to disfigure the Acropolis all through the rest of the classical 
ages. But I am far from laying down dogmatically a conclusion which is 
reached only by a somewhat delicate weighing of the arguments on both 
sides, and I will withdraw any or all of the objections I have urged to Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s theory if he or any one else can prove them to be untenable. 

J. G. Frazee. 


Dr. Dorpfeld in Mitthcilungcn , xiv. (1889) etpjixa k.t.k. In Pansania.s iripav nearly always 
p. r,13. means ‘oppo.site to,’ not ‘beyond.’ See Prof. 

1'* See Pausanias i. 21. 1 rovruev Tripan iiv A. MifliaelL in ?i, ii. p, 1 ■■•'jy. 
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THE CHARIOT-GROUP OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 

As the re-arrangenicnt of the sculptures at the British Museum has 
now reached the Mausoleum Room, the questions as to the restoration of 
that famous building are naturally brought to the front, and it is to be hoped 
that the occasion will arouse fresh interest in it in the minds of English 
friends of art and antiquity. 

I do not propose in the present paper to do more than call attention to 
one point, the composition of the chariot-group which is sometimes supposed 
to have crowned the edifice. Larger and more general questions I leave. 
The restorations of Fergussou, Pullan and Petersen, which have been 
repeated by subsequent writers,^ all professedly follow the statements of 
Pliny, and hold the building to have consisted of a pteron standing on a 
lofty base, and supporting a pyramid on which the chariot-group stood. 
These writers all gave the Mausoleum the height fixed by Pliny of 140 feet : 
but recently Ur. Trendelenberg- has called this view in question, maintaining 
that the full height was only 75 feet, and that the high base is a modern 
fancy. The question would be worthy of a more careful discussion than it 
has yet received. Both the older and the newer view arc by no means free 
from difficulty : but I do not propose in this place to say more on the 
matter.^ 

It has been usual among restorers of the Mausoleum to place on the 
summit of the pyramid which crowned the edifice a standing cpradriga 
containing the male and female figures commonly called Mausedus and 
Artemisia. It is the question whether these figures really belong to the 
C[uadriga which I wish briefly to discuss. They were supposed to do so by 
yir Charles Aewtou, though with his usual wise caution he clearly indicates 
that he regards it as anything but certain. Almost the only subsequent 
writer who boldly accepts this composition of the chariot-group is Urlichs.^ 
Mr. Murray in his Historij of Grech Sculpture^ (dnd edition) writes of it ; 

‘ If these statues, as seems most probable, belonged to the chariot of the 

* See Hiniui-'i nf Disojc ri':'’, I’l. 19; llau- ‘ Kei-eiUly Mr. Oldfield, in two papors read 
meister’s Denkutadei', s.v. ; aud tire liEtories of before the Society of Antinuai'ie.s, has pjroposed 
seulpture. quite a new restoration. His views are as yet 

Arch. Aiicciycr, 1S90, p. 105. Mr. Torr. unpubli.shed. 
in calling attention to thi.s p.aper in the .Ifhr- ^ Scopn.?, p. 189. 

wc-wm (Fell. 1892), has c.xpressed his agreement ' ii. 302. 

with its aiguinent. 
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pyramid, they would naturally be the work of P\thios.’ Stark*' however had 
already, nearly thirty years ago, argued that the statues could not belong to 
the chariot. Wolters' agrees rvith him, and Overbeck, though with some 
reserve, inclines to the same opinion. The official Onide of tlie Tlritish 
Museum (ed. 1890) leaves the question quite open. 

I have recently had occasion to consider the arguments on both .sides of 
the question, and have come to the conclusion that Pullau’s restoration of 
the chariot-group cannot be upheld : it seems to me probable for inany 
reasons that the figures of Mausolus and the lady do not belong to the 
chariot-group which surmounted the Mausoleum. 

Let us first consider the ancient evidence, wliich consists in a passage of 
Pliny. He says : ‘ In summo est quadriga niarmorea, quam fecit Pythis (r. /. 
Pythius).’ Now it .seem.s very unlikely that Plin}’ woulil thus speak only of 
the chariot, if it had contained so important a work as the statue of Mausolus 
himself. He speaks expressly of a quadriga, and the natural inference is 
either that the quadriga was empty, or that it contained only a charioteer of 
no special importance. Such alignments from omission however must never 
be pressed too far, and cannot be in themselves conclusive. 

Secondly it seems in the last degree unlikely that the Greeks would 
place important portraits in a chariot at a height from tlie ground, at which 
they would be practically invisible, at least in detail. Even if we could 
suppose that visitors could climb the lofty pyramid which supported the 
chariot, figures standing in it would be quite over their heads and not to be 
seen. And moreover, in order to support colossal marble figure.s in tlie 
chariot, the bottom of it would have to be made solid witli the pedestal, 
a most awkward as well as an awkward-looking arrangement. A mere 
marble support in the middle would not be sufficient, for the Greeks were 
veiw fond of solidity in their constructions. 

These arguments would go to establish the probability that the chariot 
of Pythius was empty. And what could be more apjn'opriate to a tomb than 
an empty chariot ? The unridden horse, which indicates at once the rank 
and the death of the boro, commonly makes his appearance on Greek 
sepulchral reliefs. To our own days the charger of a dead officer is led 
unridden in his funeral possession. The empty chariot would have the same 
meaning, I do not mean that an image of Mausolus would necessarily be 
wilt of place in the chariot, but merely that its absence would bo natural. 

From these general considerations let us turn to the examination of the 
existing marbles. And hero there appear to be certain valid reasons fir 
supposing that, whoever may have stood in the chariot, it could scarcely be 
the statues of Mausolus and the ladv which we possess. 

The attitude of both these statues is dignified and monumental. Both 
are clad in full drapery of chiton and overdress. Mausolus stands in a firm 
attitude, his right band somewhat raised, in his left hand probably a long 
sceptre. The lady is a model of finely arranged drapery. What her hands 


21, I'U. 
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were doing we cannot say ; perhaps in one of them she held a patera : they 
are gently extended. 

In order to avoid continuing to call this female figure ‘ the lady,’ I will 
venture to give her a name. I quite agree with the view which is frequently 
accepted, and is adopted by Welters and other authorities, that she must be 
Artemisia. She is evidently intended to match Mausolus, and was found 
close to him. In spite of the bad preservation of the head we can trace the 
ordering of the hair, which clusters round the temples in small formal locks. 
And Wolters rightly observes that such an arrangement would he very 
strange in case of a goddess. It is borrowed from life, as we may see from 
the instance of the stele of Philis, and is probably one of those formal 
and stately Ionian fashions which lasted longer in Asia Minor than in 
Greece. 

Is it possible then that our Mausolus and Artemisia can have stood in 
the chariot ? It at once occurs to us, that had it been so, one of the two 
must have been grasping reins and goad, and have worn appropriate dress for 
driving. The dress of a charioteer is well known, it was a long rather closely- 
fitting chiton, sometimes gathered closely to the chest, and confined by 
crossing bands. As examples of chariot-groups we have an almost infinite 
number of reliefs on the friezes of temples, in dedicatory tablets, in metopes 
like that from Ilium, and on coins. As examples in the round we have no 
perfect group extant, but we have some evidence of the compositions of the 
chariot-groups in the western pediment of the Parthenon from the drawings 
of CaiTey. I do not think that I am exaggerating in saying that the whole 
of this testimony is in the same direction. The charioteer is always showing 
in his attitude his relation to the horses. 

Considering facts like these, which indeed are obvious enough, is it 
possible to suppose that our two colossal figures stood in a chariot ? Neither 
is clad in charioteer’s dress ; neither shows the slightest sign of holding the 
reins or controlling the horses ; the dress of both is entirely unaffected by 
the wind. Possibly it might be fancied that there was a third person, Nike, 
or some other, present to hold the reins ; but for such a theory there is, so 
far as I know, no ground whatever. Of course, as the chariot was at rest, 
one would not expect either strain in the person controlling the horses or a 
violent motion in the drapery ; but it seems contrary to the usual customs of 
Greek art in the case of persons standing in a chariot to give no indication 
of relation to it or the horses. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the figures of Mausolus and 
Artemisia are of precisely the same marble as are the horses ; but this 
would in any case be natural, and proves nothing. It has further been 
supposed that the break in the drapery of Mausolus near his left knee may 
have been made to allow room for the rim, avrv^, of the chariot. This 
however cannot be the case. Judging by the size of the wheel, the rim of 
the chariot if it were of the usual form would be at least as high as the 
thigh of Mausolus, not his knee ; as a matter of fact the break is but 2| feet 
from the plinth, whereas the top of the wheel would be quite a foot higher. 
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and the chariot-rim considerably higher still. The break therefore must 
have had another purpose. 

It appears that both of the statues were found in the neighbourhood of 
fragments of horses and amid the ruins of the steps of the pyramid. This 
is no doubt much the strongest argument in favour of their belonging 
together. But although the fact stated carries weight, yet it does not seem 
to me to outweigh all that can be said on the other side. The exact find- 
spot of statues has sometimes been a misleading indication. The excavations 
at Olympia have proved to demonstration what extraordinary chances rule as 
to the direction falling statues will take or the fate they will meet. Some 
figures from the Olympian pediments fell almost straight and sulfered 
comparatively little, while other figures close to them in the pediments were 
hurled to a great distance or shattered into a thousand fragments. In 
company with the fragments of the horses of the Mausoleum were found not 
only the statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, but also a variety of heads male 
and female, fragments of draped figures, and a lion. If the argument from 
the find-spot were conclusive, it would show that all these stood on the 
pyramid. It is clear that an earthquake or some violent convulsion had 
mixed up sculpture.s from various quarters. In passing I may throw out 
one question based on the present state of the statues. It is certain that 
the Mausoleum remained almost uninjured for a very long time, some 
authorities think as much as 1500 years.® Is it possible that the head of 
Mausolus which we possess can have been exposed to storm and rain for a 
third of that time and show so little trace of weather ? 

These arguments however can only e.stablish a probability, I now come 
to one which seems to me to go far to establish certainty. In comparison 
with the wheels and the horses of the chariot the figures of Mausolus and 
Artemisia are decidedly too small. 

I have made many measurements of horsc.s, wheels and riders on friezes, 
.stelae and sculptures in the round. I do not here propose to set forth in 
detail the results of these measurements, but the general conclusions to 
which they have led me may be succinctly stated. As the measurements 
were necessarily only approximate, I will not regard small fractions. 

The figure of Mausolus stands 9 feet 10 inches high ; that of Artemisia 
8 feet 8 inches high. 

The chariot-wheel, as restored at the British Mu.seum, has a diameter 
of 7 feet 7 inches. 

The horses as erected have a height from the ground of 11 feet 9 inches 
to the top of the head ; of 8 feet 6 inches to the saddle.® 

On observing the wheels of chariots on stelae and friezes one finds that 
their diameter is about half the height of a man, sometimes rather less, 
sometimes as in the Xanthian frieze slightly more, but never so much as 


^ Eustathiu.s mentions the Mausoleum as in seven centuries, 
his time a Bavfia (twelfth century). But it does ® The horses I measured ; the other llgurts 
not follow that it was then intact. It must, are taken from official statements, 

however, have remained complete for six or 
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three-fourths of that height. Yet this last is the proportion between the 
diameter of the Mausoleum chariot-wheel and the height of Mausolus. 

As regards the proportionate height of horse and man, the general rule 
in Greek sculpture of the best period seems to be that the standing horse 
and the man are of about equal height; while the length of a horse’s body 
is about three-fourths of that height. These proportions hold in the Par- 
thenon and Mausoleum friezes ; but of course this evidence cannot be 
insisted on, since in any case the isocephalic law would require the heads of 
horses and men to be about on a level. If however we turn to sepulchral 
stelae and other reliefs where this law does not prevail, we find the same 
scale of proportion usually to hold. And it is shown also in the few' cases 
in w'hich we possess hor.semen sculptured in the round. Thus if the horse- 
man of the Locrian pediment be restored, it will be found that his height is 
one-third greater than the length of his horse’s body, so that if he stood 
beside the horse the tops of their heads would be level. 

We have however the good fortune to possess several equestrian figures 
in the round sculptured by the very artists who worked on the Mausoleum. 
The figures of an Amazon and Nereids from Epiclaurus,^^ apparently made 
from the designs of Timotheus, are of about the same height in proportion 
to their horses as in the Locrian rider ; that is, the rider and the horse are of 
about equal height. 

But perhaps the best instance which can be cited is the Persian horse- 
man from the Mausoleum. This rider, to judge from the length of his thigh 
(about 32 inches), would if standing be betw'een 9 feet and 9 feet G inches 
high. His hor.se is just about 7 feet long, and so would be just as tall as the 
riiler, if both stood complete. It thus seems to be the rule in good Greek 
art that the tops of the heads of a standing horse and of a standing man 
should be about on a level. Yet the head of Mausolus is 2 feet lovver 
than that of the Mausoleum chariot-horse, while the head of Artemisia 
barely reaches up to his saddle. 

Perhaps the easiest way to convince one’s eyes of the disproportion 
between Mausolus and the chariot-horse is to compare him with this Persian 
rider who stands in the same room with him at the British Museum. This 
rider was nearly as tall as Mausolus, and decidedly taller than Artemisia, but 
the horse, he bestrides looks like a little pony beside the huge chariot-horses, 
while in style it is incomparably superior. 

An anonymous writer to the Atheiiaeu,a i- has tried to remove the force 
of arguments such as these used by me on a previous occasion. In the first 
place he maint.ains that the proportion of the height of the head of Mausolus 
to the length of the head of the chariot-horse is the same as is found in the 
ca.se of men and horses in the Parthenon pediment and in nature. I do not 
controvert his statement ; but he has overlooked the further fact that the 
head of the Mausoleum chariot-horse is (piite abnormally short. Its leimth 


Rom. MittJicil. v. PI. 9, 

Cavvaiiias, F<niLlh'n fV EpidaurCj PI, 9. 


Mar, 12, 1892. 
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in proportion to the height of the horse is only '21), whereas the length of 
head in proportion to height is in the Parthenon frieze about '34 or 'So : 
on the other hand the head of Mausolus is unusually large in proportion to 
the total height of the statue. Thus to measure only the heads is misleading ; 
the thing to be considered is the relative heights of horse and man ; and 
it could scarcely be maintained that if the hca<l of the horse of Helios in 
the Parthenon pediment were joined to a proportionate body it would stand 
as much higher than the head of the Theseus standing as does the head of 
the Maiisolcuin chariot-horse above that of Mausolus. 

The same writer observes that ‘ the horses of Asia Elinor were of a much 
larger breed than those of Greece proper.’ Whether this were the case or 
not, the instances of the Persian rider and of tlie frieze prove that this 
larger breed did not influence the art, at bottom Attic, of the ilausoleum. 
Finally, it might be said that chariot-horses would be taller than riding- 
horses. But in the numerous instances of both which I have e.xamined in 
Greek art I have found no difference in size. The chariot-horse was selected 
not like a modern carriage-horse for ilrawing-power, but for sniftness and 
lightness. 

It thus seems impossible to escape the conclusion tluat the size of the 
Mausoleum chariot-horses, as well as of the wheel, is (juite out of proportion 
to that of the figures of Mausolus anil Artemisia. 

And this argument gains on reflection. The only chance that the 
charioteers would be seen 2 )roperly from below would lie in their being tall 
in 2 iroportion to the chariot. Our two statues would be in such a 25osition 
simply invisible. This does not strike one strongly in looking at the designs 
of Pullan and Urlichs and Petersen, because they arc ail sections and give no 
notion of the whole as it would look from below. But it would clearly 
appear if a model were made to scale. Mausolus in the chariot would stand, 
according to Mr. Pullan, less than 14 foot high, and if he were 2 tlaceil on a 
lofty pedestal with four gigantic horses each ne.arly 12 feet high in front of 
him, no one from below would sec even his head from the front, .and the side 
view would scarcely be more satisfactory. And this may in fact be judged 
from a consideration of the figures as now arranged in the British Museum. 
If we fid in in imagination two additional horses between the two flanking 
ones, of which alone fragments remain, we shad observe that from the front 
Mausolus and Artemisia would be almost invisible. Tlie chin of Mausolus 
and the top of the head of Artemisia would only have been visible over the 
horses’ heails from below, the ground being level, at a distance of about 
1000 feet su 2 )pusing that the building was To feet high, and at a 
distance of f 2 uitc a third of a mile supposing that it was 140 feet 
high. 

8ir Charles Newton has succeeded in pointing out some merits in the 
great chariot-horses. But they certainly convey an unpleasant im25res.sion : 
they are heavy and rough and not worked in detail. They may well 2 Jas.s as 
the work of Pylhius, who seems to have been not a sculptor but an architect. 
He is said to have planned not only the Mau.soleum but also the temple of 
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Athena at Priene.^^ He was no doubt instructed to make a great decorative 
group which would suit the building and pass muster at a distance. The 
figures of Mausolus and Artemisia on the other hand are noble and pleasing 
monumental works, not specially refined but yet well suited for near in- 
spection. The shoe of Mausolus has often been admired, and it seems 
probable that it was meant to be seen. 

I conceive then that these two admirable portraits stood somewhere 
within the building. Where they stood I am not prepared to say. Stark 
thought that they stood in niches; but Overbeck thinks this unlikely, because 
the backs are too carefully finished. The fact is that the arrangement 
of the statues from the Mausoleum is an unsolved and perhaps an insoluble 
problem. Part of a standing male figure on the same scale as Mausolus was 
found ; and part of a colossal seated figure. How many figures may have 
disappeared we know not. 

It seems to me that the noble figui-es of Mausolus and his wife have 
been somewhat undervalued becaused it was supposed that they were the 
work of Pythius, and because they were brought into connexion with the 
clumsy horses. But we know that at least four of the ablest artists of 
Greece, Scopas, Bryaxis, Leochares, ami Timotheus, were employed on the 
Mausoleum in rivalry one of the other, and it seems impossible that they can 
have left so important work as that of these great statues to inferior artists. 
To which of these four sculptors wo may best assign the statues I do not 
venture to decide ; but the problem thus set before us is certainly attractive, 
and the chances of its solution are rapidly increasing, since we now possess 
sculptures coming either from the hand or the school of each of the four. 
In a paper recently published in Dutch, M. Jan Six, agreeing as he informs 
me nith my argument as published in the Times^^ against the assignment of 
the portrait-statues to the quadriga, boldly names Bryaxis, probably a Carian, 
as the author of the portrait of Mausolus. But I think that the question 
needs a more careful investigation, before it can be regarded as settled. 

Percy Gardner. 


Brunn, Gric. KunsHer, ii. 376. According and .‘^killed in all brain lies of art .and science, 
to Rayct, Etudes d'orclitologie, p. 105, Pytliisor l-Vb. 24, 1892. 

Pythius w.is the gu‘atc<t of the Ionic architects. 
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A REMARKABLE Mykenajan gold-find brought to light some years since 
in the island of ^Ugina after finding its way into the London market has 
secured a permanent resting-place in the British Museum. In the interests 
of archaeological science it must be a matter for rejoicing that our national 
collection should have received so important an accession in a department 
of ancient metal-work hitherto almost wholly unrepresented in any museum 
outside Athens. Opinions may well differ as to the propriety of removing 
from the soil on which they are found and to which they naturally belong the 
greater monuments of Classical Antiquity. But in the case of small objects, 
made themselves for commerce, and free from the same local ties, the con- 
siderations, which weigh under other circumstances, lose their validity, while 
on the other hand the benefits to be derived by students from their partial 
dispersion are not to be gainsaid. This, it is true, is not the standpoint of 
the Greek, or, for that matter, of the Turkish Government. But the theory 
that the present occupants of Greece or the Ottoman possessors of the 
Eastern Empire are the sole legitimate heirs even of such minor monuments 
of ancient culture is not likely to commend itself to the outside world. 
’Twere hard indeed that not so much as a plaything should come down to us 
from the cradle of our civilization ! 

The laws by which not even a coin, or a jewel or a vase is allowed 
to find its way beyond a certain privileged zone, while frivolous in them- 
selves and powerless to secure the object that they have in view, inflict 
a permanent injury on science. The present is a case in point. Certain 
gold objects, brought into the London market by the ordinary course of trade 
and that magnetic attraction which brings antiquities to our shores from all 
parts of the world, are acquired by the British Museum. But the vendor is 
unable to afford any information as to their provenience, the Museum 
authorities are naturally no wiser, and though my own investigations point 
to the fact that the relics in question were found in ^Egina, the exact 
circumstances of the find are at present undiscoverable. It is moreover 
impossible to say whether other objects of less intrinsic value, such as clay 
vases, were found with the gold cup and jewellery. 

It will be convenient, before calling attention to the exceptional 
character of the present find amongst MykSnsean deposits, to give a brief 
description of the objects discovered, together with the individual comparisons 
that suggest themselves. 
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goblets from tlie Second, Tbird, and Fourth Akropolis Graves at Mykena?.‘ 
Though shallower in shape its coutoirr somewhat resembles that of the two- 
haudletf goblet — Schliemann’s so-called Beiraf afK^iKuiveWov — from Grave 
IV. in the present case, however, there was only a single handle. The 
returning spiral ornament round the sides recalls that on a prarhoiifi from 
Grave IV.,’" but tlu' style of the spirals is finer in the ca.se of the ^Fgina 
howl and douhtle.ss more advanced. The tjuadruple arrangement of this 
motive, the single handle, and indeed the general contour of the cup 
curiously recall a class of earthenware vessels characteristic of the 
Hungarian Bronze Age.* The weight of the cup, which is of very pure gold, 
is So'fi grammes. 


P I N 1 ).\ N 1’ O I : N’ A U I '.N’l'S. 

r >. — Pendant (.iruameut of gold ’’Pigs. H-' and 'll':, width (i.'2 cm., height 
(with pendant disks) 7.4 cm. It c nsists of two opi’ u-work ]tlatcs. the upper 
of these embossed with a dc'ign of a m.an holding' two water-hird.s. Tin.' 



lower plate is flat with its edges loldcd over so as to etdeh the borders of tlic 
plate above, the hollow part of which is filled with clay. From these arc 


‘ SLlilieinanu, J/ytr/i" und Tvos. 317. 

.'.OP, 310, 342, 343, 344, 4.53. 

- np. cif Ko. 339. I’rofossor Petrie ohservi-'. 
that this two-liaiiillr-'l vev-el resciiibk-s ceitaiii 
lAv]>ti an hr'in.^e ( of 1300 Vine t;.) . 

' Si lilieiii.imi. '7'. ^y. 311. 


^ I'oiniiarc for iiistaiiee C"iitjiti:-rcndu du 
Cijiiriri'i iPAiifh r. ••t d'Arch. prthistorique, Buda- 
pest, 1S7.S, PI. T, XXIII. 2-f, LXXVI. 2 .anil 
3. &e. This Daiiuliiaii el.-tss in tuin heeomes tljc 
Il■l|■^alll•■l lit ,1 wlnde seiies cf ‘Late Celtie' 

vessels. 
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suspended by small chains five gold disks with central and peripheral 
punctuations. The system here followed of backing a re'j)(niss6 design with 
a flat plate is the same as that adopted in the case of the Vaphio cups. 

The design is of great interest and wholly different from any known 
Mykena3an type. The central figure holding the two water-birds is strongly 
Egyptianizing alike in attitude, proportions, and costume. The arrange- 
ment of the bracelets on the upper arms as well as round the wrists is quite 
in conformity with Egyptian usage. The pendant end of the girdle divided 
into ribbed sections shows the same agreement, but in this case it ends in a 
point in place of the double Urseiis. The two bossed circles seen on either 
side of the neck are probably suggested by the ringlets of hair worn by some 
Egyptian divinities, notably Hathor, though in the case of male figures, such 
as Horns, they are generally worn on one side. The plumes again above 
the head are obviously borrowed from the same source, though they do not 
precisely reproduce the head ornament of any Egyptian deity. The whole 
gives us somervhat the impression of an Osiris whose ten or head-dress of 
solar disk, plumes and Urrei had been simplified into four plumes. 

The base on which the figure is standing with its two lotos-flower 
terminals is equally suggestive of certain forms of Egyptian boat, sacred and 
otherwise, the prow and stern of which moreover not unfreqiiently end, as 
here, in a lotos ornament.^ This similarity is enhanced by the frequency 
with w'hich in Egyptian art a central figure rises from the middle of the 
bark. It is further to be observed that Egyptian boats of one form or 
another not unfrequently serve as the bases of ornamental designs : — witness 
the wooden perfume ladle in the Louvre,® the handle of which is carved with 
a guitar-player standing on a small bark (in this case with duck-headed 
terminals) against a back-ground of lotos-flowers and water-birds. 

The lotos-tipped boat was also taken over into Phoenician art and 
appears on the silver tazza from the Bernardini tomb at Palestrina,’’ and on 
an ivory plaque from the same deposit.® On the first of these the 
mummified Osiris is seen standing in the middle of the bark with a Horns 
on either side. 

The Egyptian figure of the present design standing on a base w'hich 
may be regarded as an ornamental derivative of the lotos-tipped Nile-boat 
receives another aquatic touch from the two water-birds that he grasps in 
either hand. 

Here again, as it seems to me, we have a formalized reproduction of a 
familiar Nile scene — the fowler, namely, on his boat, seizing the trophies of 
his sport. A common subject of Egyptian paintings is the duck-catcher 


= Comjiare Bosellini, Momimcnti Civili, tav. 
oxxvii. 1 (funereal boat with covered bier), and 
ifon. del Cidto, tav. Ixxviii. 

Terrot et Cbipiez, L’Efjypte, p. 845, Fig. 

586. 

’’ Moiiumeiili dell’ Inst. &c. x. t. xxxii. It 
is engraved with the Phcenician inscription 


Esmuni 'ear ben 'Asia, the style of which is 
compared by Fabiani [Ann. dell’ Inst. &c. 1876, 
258 seqq.) to that of Assyrian contracts of the 
7th century B.c. 

* Ib. tav. xxxi. ; Perr. et Chip. Phinicie, 
p. 853, Fig. 623. 
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taking the captured water-fowl out of the trap set among the lotoses on the 
surface of the water, and so constructed that several birds could be taken 
at once. This was a sport in which Pharaohs themselves delighted, and 
it forms the subject of numerous Egyptian paintings. In one case a man is 
seen with one duck already held by the neck, and with outstretched hand 
grasping another within the net.® In another representation the duck- 
catcher has already extracted two birds which he holds by the neck in either 
hand,'^® or again we see two fowlers standing on a Nile-boat each holding 
a bird by the wings, while further trophies of their sport have been placed 
in a cage at the stern.^^ In other cases the sport is of a different character — 
the fowler standing in the middle of the boat — on the prow of which sits a 
decoy-duck — and with a throwing-stick^*® killing the water-birds as they 
rise from the aquatic plants along the river-side. Possibly the uimight 
position of the figure in the design before us is due to this version of the 
pastime. The birds themselves on these Egyptian monuments are seen 
feeding on lotos plants ; on the ^Egina jewel they are apparently standing 
on the stalk and picking at the bud. On the tomb of a king of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty the fowler is scon on a boat the ends of which terminate, 
like the base of the present design, in two lotos flowers; and a similar 
motive belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty occurs at Benihassan.***' The 
boats themselves, indeed, seem to have been made of reeds or papyrus, like 
the legendary craft of Isis. 

This simple every-day incident of Nile life has in the case of the 
MykSnaean jewel been adapted for decorative purposes and thrown into an 
evenly-balanced geometrical form, in consonance with art traditions which 
, we are led more often to associate with Oriental than with Egyptian art. 
It would not, indeed, be correct to say that this kind of scheme is wholly 
unknown in Egypt. A certain parallelism may be found, for instance, in the 
somewhat late hieroglyphic symbol for Kes or A'ras, the original signification 
of which seems to be to ‘subdue ’ or ‘ conquer,’ in which a human figure is 
seen astride between two serpents, the necks of which he grasps in either 
hand, or at times appears in a similar attitude between two giraffes standing 
back to back. As a rule, however, this class of scheme with its opposed or 
confronted animal forms, is more Oriental in its range. It is a heraldic style, 
born of the infancy of perspective which needed to see twro sides of the same 


Roselliui, JIuii. del C'uUo, Ao. vii. 

Ih. Is'o. V. 
n lb. Jso. vi. 

Cf. tVilkinsoii, ilanner^. and Cad<ini:s of 
the Jjieieut Egyptians qSTS eJ.) vol.ii. 104 seqq. 
It is worth remarking in this connexion that the 
throwing-stick supplies another link between 
Egypt and the Mykensean world. Upon the 
siege-scene brought to light by careful cleaning 
on one of the silver fragments of vases from the 
Akropolis Tomb No. 4 at Mykena?, tliere are 
seen strewing the ground beneath the com- 


batants — together with oval objects representing 
sling-stones — certain incised figures the signifi- 
cance of which has hitherto remained un- 
noticed. They are, in fact, throwing-sticks, of 
a form that strikingly recalls the Australian 
toinbat. The thi’owers of these are not seen, and, 
as the missiles did not return to them but lay 
where they were thrown, it becomes evident 
that the name homHcrany would be a misnomer. 
The throwing-stick is also Syrian. 

Lepbius, Deukmakr, Ac., Abtli. iii. 131. 
lid. Ib. Ablh. ii. Bl. 130. 
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object, and which is still traceable in its most rudiinentaiy form in the 
double-bodied lion or winged ram, each with a single head, of Mykenajan 
gems. Only in the present case we see rather the echo of the old Baby- 
lonian form of the king or hero between two opposed animals, — a scheme 
which has also left its impress on the glyptic art of Mykenre ; as, for 
instance, in its design of a human figure in a purely Babylonian attitude 
between two composite monsters on a rock-crystal lentoid gem from 
Phigalia.^- Winged genii holding in cither hand a bird by the legs appear 
in Assyrian tablets.'-* 

As applied to birds the scheme is further familiar to Mykenman art in 
the case of a series of representations on engrave<l stones of a female figure 
in characteristic Mykena}an dress holding iir cither hand a water-fowl. 

In these again we have good reasons for seeing the prototype of that version 
of the ‘ Asiatic Artemis’ in which she is seen grasping two swans. Nor is 
the male figure between two birds itself unknown to the later art of Greece. 
On a Dijrylon vase from Athens a typical male figure with a sword slung at 
his side is seen reaching out his arms on cither side towards a large water- 
bird. On a beautiful archaic bronze relief discovered by Mr. Bather among 
the Akropoli.s finds at Athens a winged figure of a naked youth holds a 
goose by the neck in either hand. 

It must bo allowed that in the design befoie us. although the original 
elements are all Egyptian and the subject itself in all probability borrowed 
from a very simple scene of Nile life, the whole has as it were been recast 
in a more Oriental mould. The relation which the present scheme bears 
to its naturalistic Egyptian prototype recalls the creations of somewhat late 
Phoenician and Assyrian art. The base on which the figure stands is no « 
longer a simple boat. It is ornamcntalized by the addition of a central 
lotos-flower to those at the two extremities. And in this respect it is closely 
assimilated to the lowest member of the Sacred Tree as seen on Cypro- 
Phcenician silver bowks or on such ornamental compositions as that shown on 
an ivory tablet from Nineveh in the British Museum — itself of, perhaps, Phoe- 
nician or strongly Egyptiaiiiziug work — where two griffins are seen on either 
side perched on the projecting sprays of a lotos-capital, much as the water- 


'' Jlilchhufui'. .hifdiig' tier Ki'ntl, g. ~tCi, 
Fig. It. 

Ji.g. Layavd, Dtscovcncis, p. 6US', fium 
Konyoundjik ; Purr, ct Chip. Chahitr. ic., p. 

666, Fig. 3-23, 

u Milchhbfer, Anfaiiijc dcr Kuii.sf, ]•. b6. 
Fig. 56((. Iir this case sire holds the birds by 
the wings and below are wavy lines indicative 
of water. On a three-sided amethyst from the 
Vaphio tomb the same female figure is seen 
holding up a bird in either hand by the neck 
CEipriiiifpls dpxaioXoyiKij, 1890, PI. X. .5). 

It has been aliu.idy pnintud out by Jlih li- 
hnfei (Anfuntj.: Otr Kund, p, 87) th.it iir - 


kimuan art supijlics the toreiunneis of the 
Oiuuk Artemis: anil flush uviduiiue on this 
jiuiut has norv .aucunuilated. (See Tsountas, 
'E<p. dpx- 1891. ji. FI, iVe. i 

In the Ashmoleau IMuseum at Oxford. 

'■ To be described in this volume of the 
Hellenic Juurniil. It seems to me that the 
pointed projection on the chin of this fine 
archaic Greek figure is traceable to the small 
horn-like beard of Egyptian fashion. 

*** Layard, Moniimcnls nf ^i'inevch, 1st series, 
PI 90, Fig. 21 ; Perr. et Chip. ChnhUe, kc. 
J'. fio.'i. Fig. 249. 
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fowl on the jEgina jewel. More than this, there is in the present case a 
peculiarity about the lotos-flower — the circular boss, namely, from which it 
springs — which is a characteristic accompaniment of the same ornament on 
the paintings of the North-West Palace at Nineveh, and on ivories of the 
same provenience.®® 



Fifi, 2?^ 


It further appears that a scheme akin to that of the iEgina pendant was 
reproduced in a more primitive style on certain ornaments of bronze-work 
which characterize the late Bronze and early Iron Age of Italy and Central 
Europe. On an open-work bronze disk of that period in the Museum of 



‘.•PHANCtSCOHOAKO OOtOoN® 

Fir.. 3. 


Bologna (Fig. 3j is seen a rude figure of a man with outstretched anns 
on either side of whom is seen a large duck — the ducks as on the Angina 
pendant looking outward and standing on the up-curving border of the 
design, with which their beaks coalesce. 

Cf. Layavil, Mon. 1st series, PI. 86, 87 ; the ornament from a jiliotograph supplied by 
Perr. et Chip. ChahUe, &c., p. 291, Fig. 118. Connt Gozzadini. It was found in the clolium 
Cf. Perr. et Chip. op. cit. p. 730, Fig. 391. containing the great bronze-founder’s hoard, but 

See De Linas, Lcs Vrigin.es dc I OrfevreTie had escaped notice in the first enumeration of 
cloisoiinde, t. iii. p. 240, who first published Its contents. 

H.S. — VOL. XIII. 
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The circumstances under which this North-Etruscan object was dis- 
covered lend additional value to the parallel that it supplies. It was found 
in the great jar containing fourteen thousand bronze objects, — representing an 
ancient bronze-founder’s hoard, — near the Church of S. Francesco in Bologna. 
This hoard, as Montelius has shown,^^ dates from the end of the Bronze Age 
in that Italian region and in all probability goes back to the ninth century 
before our era. A similar specimen exists in the British Museum. 

A closely allied open-work ornament of bronze with two ducks on either 
side of a central object, which has been unfortunately broken away, came to 
light in the ancient cemetery of Tarquinii (Fig. 4). Another, the central 
design of which however was simply a rude duck with two heads and necks (one 
broken) and a single body, was found at Vetulonia"^ 5)- In this case the 



TA P Q _ j „ 

Fig. 4. 



. 1TUL3N ' . 

Fig. 5. 


double curres on which the bird stands and the rings for pendant ornaments be- 
low supply an additional link with the Angina jewel. This object belongs to the 
same period as that from Bologna, and it would not be difficult to cite other 
parallel ornaments in the same open-work style from the early well-tombs of 
Italy. At a somewhat later date the same designs were taken over by Celtic 
artificers. 

The thin disks of gold suspended by the small chains from the base of 
the iFigina ornament also find their affinities in the same direction. Similar 
small disks with the same punctuations round their rim and at their centre are 
in fact found suspended in the same way from the base of certain Hallstatt 
fibula;,^® and a parallel type occurs in the Italian well-tombs, such as those of 


-- Spdnncn fi&ii Bron-ialdcrii, p. 95. 

-■* G. Gliirardini, Scavi nel scpolcrcto antidiis- 
siiiio tai-ijuiincsc (Not. degli Scavi, 1882, tav. 
xiii. bis, 19 and p. 190). He compares a 
similar ornament from Villanova (Gozzadini, 
Di :cn Sep. &c., tav. vi. 9). 

-■* Isidore Falchi, J^etulonia, tav. xviii. 16. 
In the Musee Ravenstein (No. 1207) is another 
similar oiiuunent from Chiusi with a single 


duck. 

-■*•> k ‘Late Celtic’ open-work disk of the 
same general type, with two confronted ducks, 
occurred in the barrow of Wald-Algesheim 
(Aubs’m Weerth, Cfrahfund von Wald-Algvs- 
heim, taf. v. 1. Lindenschmit, Alterthumer 
&c. B. iii. H. 1). ’ 

Von Saeken, Grahfeld von EalUatt, taf. 
XV. 1. Mativiaux, &c. 18SC, p. 51. 
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Corneto-Tarquinia. In these cases however the chains are longer. Short 
chains for pendants such as those of the Jigina jewel are on the other hand 
seen in the case of the diadems and other objects from the Akropolis Graves 
of Mykense, and though small flat disks for suspension do not seem to have 
been used in the period of Mykenman art to which the Akropolis Graves 
belong, specimens very similar to those before us have been found in some 
of the later interments of the Lower City ; and a very close parallel will be 
seen in a Cretan gold ornament in the British Museum, consisting of a native 
wild goat or Agrimi, from the lower part of which three small flat disks like 
those before us are suspended by loops and twisted wires.-** 



C . — Four gold penannular ornaments with open-work centres containing 
figures of dogs and apes and pendant disks and owls. Fig. 6. Size (with 
pendants) 15 X 11.5 cm. The outer border of the jewel consists of two thin 


P 2 


It is engraved in Perr. et Chip. Phinicie, &c., p. 839, Fig. 610. 
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plates, hollow within, and joined together, as in the case of the preceding object, 
by folding over their edges. The central decoration is formed in the same 
way and looped on to the outer border. 

The penannnlar ring, which forms the outer border, ends in what are 
apparently two snakes’ heads. The upper part of the decorative arrange- 
ment within consists of two confronted mastitfs with curled tails and a ring 
round each of their necks by which they are chained to the outer border. 
Beneath their raised paws is a long red carnelian bead, and the other fore-paws 
rest on the heads of two cynocephali, squatting back to back with their hands 
clasped against their noses. Round the lower part of the body of each runs 
a ring or girdle. In front of the apes on either side is a curved object which 
supports the hind-legs of the dogs. Three more red carnelian beads, some 
of thenr ribbed, are strung to the small chains from which three of the small 
owls below are suspended. 

It will be seen at once that the general character of the present design 
— the outer circle with pendants, the open-work figures within, grouped in an 
evenly balanced heraldic manner — agrees with that of Fig. 2. We are led 
once more into the same cycle of comparisons. The hounds with their 
massive build, their up-turned tails, and the collar round their necks, 
somewhat recall Assyrian types. The hunting of apes is a known Phoenician 
subject, appearing on a silver tazza from Palestrina.-^ Terra-cotta figures 
of cynocephali in a like attitude, with their hands to their noses, are found at 
Thebes and elsewhere in Boeotian deposits of the ‘ Dipylon ’ period. But 
in this, as in the preceding in.stance, the closest parallels are perhaps to be 
found in certain bronze open-work figures from early Italian cemeteries, 
which must in all probability be regarded as native imitations of Phoenician 
products. On an ornament of this nature from Vetulonia '-® rude simian 
figures are seen squatted back to back as in the case of the iEgina jewel. Some 
amber ornaments from the same cemetery,-® in the shape of a squatting 
cynocephalus ape holding his nose in his hand.s, present the closest parallel 
with the figures before us. In the Bernardini tomb at Palestrina®® rude 
bronze figures of apes occurred, one of them forming the ornament to a fibula, 
and among the attachments of a tripod-lebcs from the same deposit appear 
curly-tailed dogs witli collars round their neck. On the contemporary bronze 
ornaments of Sardinia apes as well as dogs are also abundant, and porcelain 
figures of apes of Egyptianizing Phoenician fabric are known from Marathus 
(Umrit). The cynocephalus itself was procured in Ethiopia, and, as 
the sacred animal of Thoth, had held an important place in Egyptian 
religious art. 

The pendant owls are seemingly quite unique. They will be found to 
recur in the case of a necklace to be described below, and find their analogy 
in the pendant ducks of other jewels from the same deposit. 


-■ .l/o/i. dclP List. X. tav. xxxi. ; Perr. et Ih. tav. xii. 4, scop. 101. 

Chip., Phtnicie, kc., p. 759, Fig. 543. .Von. ddV Inst. x. tay. xxxi, a ; Annali, 

I. Falclii, Vrtnlonia, tav. xvii. 11. 1870, 250 ; Ilnll. 1876, 130. 
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D . — Gold pendant ornament consisting of a lion’s head and attachment. 
The head is hollow and has an aperture on either side for the insertion of 
ring for suspension. A pin is fixed in its crown, the lower part of which 
runs through an oval hoat-like object, while from its lower extremity hangs 
a chain with a small duck. Two other chains with ducks are suspended 
from the ends of the boat, and two more, one in front and one behind the 
lion’s neck, are fitted with pointed ovate pendants. Round the lion’s neck 
is an ornamental band consisting of circles and connecting tangents 

(Fig. 7). ^ 

The height from the tup of the lion’s head to the end of the central 
pendant is 8 cm. 



Flo. 




It is evident that some intermediate member between the lion’s head 
and the boat-hke receptacle is wanting and we may infer that it originally 
consisted of some more perishable material, perhaps amber or bone. The 
form of the gold receptacle however shows that the lower part of it was 
rounded, and coupling this fact with the protruding lion’s head above it is 
impossible not to he struck with the parallelism displayed between the object 
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before us and a well-known Egyptian ornament — the so-called ‘ ^Egis ’ or 
collar, the central figure of which above is the head of the lion-headed 
Goddess, Sekhet.^^ The adaptation has of course, in this as in the other 
instance cited, been free, and the pendants here (as no doubt in the earlier 
form of the Egyptian ornament) hang loose and are not merely indicated 
by engravings on a flat semicircle. 

The pendant ducks on the other hand take us into the same cycle of 
comparisons as that to which we have been already led by the suspended 
disklots and by the open-work designs of the ornaments already described. 
The duck as a decorative element is specially characteristic of the metal-work 
belonging to the late Bronze and early Iron Age in Greece, Italy, and 
Central Europe, and to the type of European culture to which the broadest 
extension of the name of Hallstatt has been applied. As a pendant in 
bronze-W'ork it is found, though sparsely, in early Italian cemeteries,^- in 
the Southern Provinces of Austria, and recurs at Olympia,®^ while on the 
other hand it is highly characteristic of the Caucasian cemeteries belonging 
to the same transitional period®* and ranges to Northern Russia®*’’. 

Pendant ducks seem to be foreign to Egyptian or Egyptianizing Pheeni- 
cian art, though the duck itself was frequently employed as an ornamental 
motive by the Egyptians, as, for instance, for toilet-boxes of wood or ivory. 
And these duck-caskets became in fact the progenitors of a class of duck 
receptacles of bronze, fitted with wheels below like Egyptian toy-birds, that 
characterise the Early Iron Age deposits of Italy and the Danubian regions.®^ 
It is possible, indeed, that the adoption of the duck as a pendant of jewelry 
like the present was influenced by the Egyptian amulet pendants in the form 
of the Sacred Hawk. On the ‘ J5gis ’ referred to above as the probable source 
of the ornament before us, the head and wing of the Sacred Hawk appears, 
suggestively, on either side of the head of the lion-headed Goddess. 

A.— Gold pendant ornament, (Fig. 8) consisting of a fiat curved plate 
ending in two repoussi heads, the upper part of each of which is fitted with 
a loop for suspension. From the chins of the terminal heads and the lower 
margin of the plate hang small gold disklets, ten in numiber. The length 
of the ornament is lO'fi cent. 


See for instance the specimen in the 
Louvre. Perr, et Chip. £gyptc, p. 834, Fig. 
369 : xxii. Dyn. 

E.g. at Vetulonia ; Notizie derjli Scavi, 
1882, tav. xiii. 7, p. 146. It was found in a 
pozzdto, inside an ossuary, and ai)parently was a 
pendant of a necklace found in the same 
urn. 

Ausgr. von Olympia, Atlas, taf. xxiv. 421. 
For duck ornaments see also t. xiii. 210, 2106, 
211 . 

3^ Cf. R. Virchow, Grdberfeld von Koban, 
Atlas, taf. viii. 1, 3 ; taf. x. 5, 6 ; taf. xi. 6f/, 
66. E. Chantre, RecAcrches Anthropologigncs 


dans U Cnucase, Atlas t. ii. xxiv. 5-10 ; xxvi. 
8. Numerous other specimens are to be seen 
in the Museum at Tiflis. 

See for instance Aspelin, Antigidtes du 
Koi-d Finno-Ougrien, p. 512, No. 989 {Anti- 
quites Mirktmes : Vladimir). 

Specimens of these are known from Cor- 
neto-Tarquinia (A'’, d. Scavi, 1881, tav. v. 24, 
p. 361), Salerno {Mus. Eavenstein, No. 1169), 
Viterbo (ib.), Glasinac in Bosnia {Mitth. d. 
Antkr. Ges. in JVien, 1881, p. 289 sc}g.), and 
Transylvania. Similar in clay from Este (Al d, 
Scavi, 1882, tav. iii. 1, p. 18), 
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The embossed heads and the intervening curve are backed by a thicker 
gold plate which, as in the case of the Vaphio cups, conceals the hollow side 
of the repouss^ work and gives the whole the appearance of a solid 
relief with a flat back. As in that case too, the embossed work has been 
supplemented by careful tooling of the surface, the hair and the borders of 
the eyes being very finely engraved. The eyes and eyebrows are at present 
hollow, but they were originally filled with thin accurately cut slices of blue 
glass-paste, a particle of which is still to be seen adhering to a corner of the 
right eyebrow. 



Fic). s. 


The terminal heads of this ornament both in physiognomy and treatment 
present a decided analogy to some heads of sphinxes upon ivories from the 
N. W. Palace at IN'ineveh.®^ -pi^g combing back of the hair in finely cut 
parallel lines and curves, and the coils in which the locks terminate, the 
outline of the nose and lips, the setting of the eyes and the boldly marked 
eyebrows may be mentioned among points of resemblance. The Sphinxes 
referred to have, it is true, a single coil to the hair, but the second curl is 
easily suggested by the griffins with which they are associated in the same 
series of small ivories. 

The slices of blue glass-paste cut out and inserted into the eyebrow's and 
eyes also find a very close parallel in the same quarter. The ivories in 
question, to which I have already had occasion to refer in connexion with 
the lotos-boat design of jewel B., are in several cases adorned with inlaid 
work in gold and lapis lazuli, applied in much the same manner — for instance, 
as a filling for the eyes and eyebi'ows. But this quasi-enamelling wall be 
found still better illustrated by the gold rings {Q to T) to be described below. 


35 See especially that in the British Museum marked N. C. 221. Some of these ivories are 
perhaps of Phoenician work. 
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Nec'KIACES. 

F . — Necklace of gold and carnelian beads with pendant (Fig. 9). The 
gold beads are of thin hollow plate honeycombed with shallow cup-shaped 
impressions. The pendants are of two kinds ; 1, hollow gold drops suspended 
by small chains; 2, ornaments in the shape of a hand grasping a woman’s 
breast from beneath which, in each case, hangs a small acorn of an olive- 
green stone in a gold cup. 

The hand and breast ornaments are alternately of blue glass-paste and 
gold plate. The backs are flat. Those made of gold arc hollow w'ithin and 
formed of two parts, an embossed upper plate overlapping the edge of a 
thicker flat plate below. 



This symbolic device which recurs again in carnelian in the case of a 
pendant attached to another necklace (G) described below, has an evident 
reference to a Goddess of fecundity. The action is that seen in figures of 
Isis giving suck to Horns and of Mylitta or of Istar wdth or without a babe. 
It is to be observed that there exists in the Museum at Cagliari a Phoenician 
gold earringss in the form of a bust of Isis holding both breasts which affords 
a parallel instance of this symbolic idea applied to ornament. From the 
character of the symbolism we are entitled to conclude that the ^o^ina 
necklaces like the Sardinian earring formed parts of feminine attire, ft is 
moreover evident that they were worn as charms or talismans. 

<?.— Necklace of carnelian and ribbed gold beads with a triply perforated 
amethyst having the appearance of three beads united, and a carnelian hand 
holding a breast as above (Fig. 10). 

The threefold perforation of the amethyst bead recalls an Egyptian 
pattern and shows that the other beads belonging to this necklace were 
arranged in three rows. 

H . — Large necklace with pairs of gold beads in the shape of double 
crescents alternating with ribbed barrel-shaped beads, also of gold, and 


Perr. et Chip. Phemeie, p. 828. Fin. 539 . 
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liaviug at each end a carnelian bead incised so as to look like a succession 
of five smaller beads (Fig. llj. 

I. — Smaller necklace of the same character as preceding, but with 
round carnelian beads between the lunate pairs (Fig. 12). 

The ribbed gold beads on the above necklace closely conform to a type of 
ribbed porcelain beads common in Egyptian tombs, which are described by 



Fu;. 10. Fm. 11. Fm, la 


Professor Petrie as characteristic of the Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third 
Dynasties, from 975 to about 800 The segmentation of the carnelian 

beads is also an Egyptian touch and is in fact the stone imitation of certain 
long glass beads intended to represent a series of small ones strung together. 





Fig 13. 


The other carnelian beads of rounded elongated form found with the rEgina 
jewels are identical wdth a type well represented in the Maket tomb exca- 
vated by Mr. Petrie at Kahun, the latest element in which seems to be 
anterior to the Twenty-Second Dynasty.^**' 

36a ^gtes Oil (ho Antiquities of Hykence, Hell. 24. The Twenty-Second Dynasty begins about 
Jour. XII. (1891) p. 201. 975 B.c. 

Petrie, lUahuu, Kahun and Giirub, pp. 23, 
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J, — Pendant ; perhaps, of necklace. Gold owls (as above) suspended by 
chains of the same metal from carnelian capped with gold at both ends (Fig. 
13). 

Gold Plates from Dress. 

K. — Fifty-four gold plates with repotissi and punctuated ornamentation 
(Fig. 14). In the centre are rosettes of night leaves and around are spiral 
ornaTncnts ending in a Iriquctra. Round the circumference are four small 
holes for attachment, probably to some textile object. 



Fk.. IJ 


These thin plates are of essentially the same character as those found 
by Dr. Schliemann in the shaft graves of Mykense, where they Avere 
originally attached to both men’s and women’s apparel. The character of 
the ornament moreover — the central rosette and surrounding spirals — 
corresponds very closely to some from Mykenae,®^ though it here appears in 
a somcAvhat degenerate form and of sm.aller module. 


Diadems. 

L . — Diadem of thin gold plate Avith looped Avire ends (Fig. 1-5). 



Fig. 15. 


3/.— Parts of a diadem of thin gold plate, in three pieces ; the original 
length c. 40 cm. (Fig. 16). It is decorated Avith a punctuated pattern con- 
sisting of a double roAv of returning spirals between tAVO parallel lines. 


As for instance the plates from Grave V. (Schunhhardt, o;>. cit. p. 258 ; Sehliemaiiii, p. 
319, No. 481). 
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The spiral ornament, arranged as on the above diadem, is characteris- 
tically Mykensean and recalls, for example, the design on the breastplate 
from the Akropolis Grave V. at Mykgnse as well as round the upper part of 
the body of the eyed pot from Grave I. The punctuated style of dectwation 


(- 

Fio. 16. 

also occurs on a diadem and on pendants, jierhaps belonging to it, from 
Grave IV. It has however a degenerate appearance and it is noteworthy 
that the diadem from Grave IV. on which it occurs differs in shape as well 
as in the paler character of the metal from the diadems with rejioussS 
decorations from this and other interments of the Akropolis circle at 
Mykense, and in all probability was deposited there at a much later period 
than the others. The shape, which is much more elongated, answers to that 
of the AUgina diadem (Fig. 15), the acuminated ends with their looped wire 
catches occurring in both examples. Narroiv diadems with punctuated lines, 
also apparently belonging to a very late Mykensean period, may he seen in 
the Polytschnion at Athens. 

There was also found among the .^Egina jewels another plain diadem 
still narrower than the above but unfortunately imperfect, as well as parts of 
other diadems and a gold band. 

Bracelet and Rings. 

N . — Bracelet of solid gold with slightly incurved sides. Weight 52‘4 
grammes (Fig. 17). 




Fig. 17. 


0 . — Five rings of solid gold linked together. The diameter of each is 
c. 2.8 cm. and the thickness of the rings c. 0.25 cm. 

Their weights are severally 8.6, 7.6, 8.7, 8.6, and 8.6 grammes. The 
average weight is therefore about 8.4 grammes, the highest being 8.7. 
Dividing the weight of the bracelet (N.) by 6 we also find a unit of about 
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8'7 grammes or 135 grains. The standard thus arrived at corresponds with 
the Euboic-Attic. 

It will be seen that the weight of the rings, and apparently that of the 
bracelet too, answers to a definite standard and there is every reason to 
suppose from their non-ornamental form that they actually served as 
ring-money. To the significance of this fact and of the existence of this 
Greek standard in a Mykenaean deposit we shall have occasion to return,®^ 

ITngeii Rings. 

i-*.— Besil of ring witli hatched pattern (Fig. IS). 





Fig. is. 


Q . — Ring of thin gold plate folded back so as to form a groove enclosing 


spirally fluted blue paste (Fig. 19 a and Fig. 19 5). 



Fio. I9i. 


It . — Double looped gold ring with grooves filled with pieces of blue 
glass-paste cut to shape and fitted together (Fig. 20). The interlocked 
loops of this ring recall the terminal loop ornaments frequent in Greek and, 
later, in Roman necklaces. 



Fig. 19'!’. Fig. 22g. Fig. 20. Fig. 21o. 


See !>. 225. 
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S . — Gold ring with a hollow groove filled in the same way with pieces of 
cut blue paste divided by a kind of key ornament formed of small pieces of 
gold plate bent as below and applied to the groove of the ring. (Fig. 21a 
and Fig. 216). 

The border thus formed with its simple mseander finds a very close 
parallel in the decorative hands of some Dipylon vases, as well as on some 
early Rhodian and kindred wares which are regarded by Diimnder as a late 
offshoot of the ilykcnrean.®^ 



Fig. 216. 


The inlaid ornamentation of these rings and one yet to be mentioned 
(T) is of the same kind as that already noticed in the case of the eyes and 
eyebrows of the pendant ornament described above {E). In the rings 
however this system of inlaying can be studied with greater facility. The 
blue paste here inserted is evidently intended to represent lapis lazuli, the 
khesbet of the Egyptians, which was frequently used for inlaid work in gold, 
bronze, and other materials, at least from the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty 
onwards.^® It is employed with other stones in the regalia of Queen Aah- 
hotop, and in the gold pectoral of Rameses 11., and its paste imitations 
were early applied in the same manner as the stone. In the case of the 
rings before us the blue glass-paste has been fitted in to the grooves and 
sockets made for its reception, for the most part in the shape of small 
oblong slices. In larger and less rectangular spaces — as in ring T, to be de- 
scribed below — it forms a kind of mosaic work. In most instances it is 
inserted in grooves or cells cut out of the solid gold of the ring, in this 
respect resembling champlcvi enamel. In the case of ring S however we 
see it divided by bent plates of gold fixed into the solid groove, so that 
the effect closely recalls that of the true cloisonne enamel. It will be seen that 
we have in the present series of rings a valuable illustration of the methods 
of incrusted-work in glass-paste which preceded the invention of the true 
art of enamelling. 

T . — Massive gold ring with besil in the shape of a Boeotian shield, the 
interior of which is cut into narrow sockets set mosaic-fashion with pieces 
of the blue glass-paste (Figs. 22a, 226). 


The Aeakid Shield. 


The shield of the last-mentioned ring is of considerable interest and 
has, as will be shown, a bearing on the date of the deposit. In form it 


Jahrhxich d. deutsfh. Arch. Inst. 1891, ]i. See Dc Linas. Xe.s Oriyincs dc rOrferrerir 

262 scqq. f'loisonnee, t. i. p. 19 <!eqq. 
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closely resembles the Boeotian shield as seen on coins of Thebes and other 
Boeotian cities from the middle of the sixth century onwards. But the 



Fig. 22J. 


appearance of this form on the coins hy no means indicates that such shields 
were in ordinary use as late as the sixth centurj^ On the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that the buckler as a monetary type of the Boeotian 
League cities represents an archaic form associated with some national cult, 
perhaps of a heroic character.^* A still nearer parallel as regards shape is 
however supplied by the coins of Salamis (Fig. 23), which though later in 
date go back like the other to an archaic model. In this instance indeed 
the parallel is so close that the triple ridge round the rim, which forms such 
a characteristic feature on the shield of the .^gina ring, is faithfully repro- 
duced. We have hero in fact, not only the same type of shield, but the same 
local variety of tlie type. And in this ease not only is there no doubt as 



i^lELO or AJAx 
ON COINS or s Am*Ms 
Fig. 23. 

to whose shield the monetary aitist has intended to represent but its ownership 
has a direct connexion with ^gina. The shield on the Salaminian coin is 
the shield of the Telamonian Ajax, whose temple was the chief centre of 
the insular cult. But Ajax himself was the son of ^Eakos and represents 
the early ^Eginetan dynasty in the island. The shield of Ajax then and 


■“ Head, Eist. Num. p. 291 suggests that it was But it may rather have been intended to repre- 
connected with the cult of Athena Itonia, in sent the shield of some legendary hero sns- 
whose temple was held the Pambceotian festival. pended in the temple. 
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the shield on our ring represent an ^Eakid badge and in this connexion 
the correspondence in form has a great interest. 

In would be unsafe to infer too much from certain points of comparison 
between the shield before us and the familiar Dipylon type. The Dipylon 
shield is seen on Greek vases and other kindred wares at least as early as the 
beginning of the eighth century and seems to have made its appearance 
in the Danube valley about the end of the second or the beginning of the 
first millennium before our era.'*® This ‘ Dipylon ’ type is commonly supposed 
to be a late development of a typical form of Mykenaean shield as seen on 



EARLY Mj’KEN;tAW SH'EtO 
FROM S»CN£.T 

Fifi. 21. 


gems, ornaments, and inlaid blades. But its origin must be traced to 
another source. Tlie Mykenaean shield in question appears under two some- 
what different aspects though both essentially belong to the same general 
type. In the one case, — as seen for instance in the hands of the lion- 
hunters on the dagger-blade found by Dr. Schliemann,^^ — it evidently 


For late developments of this Dipylou form 
see E. Pernice, Gcmnelrischc Vase Ton AChen, 
Athen. Mitth. 1892, pp. 211, 215. 

I note the occurrence of this type as an 
ornamental appendage, on a bronze pendant of 
the Late Hungarian Bronze Age from the Hoard 
of Kima-Szombat in the county of Gdmbr 
{Arch: Ertesito, 1886, vii. 11-14 ; cf. Conor. 
Preh. Bmlapest, vol. ii. PI. 112, 4 and LIV^. 1). 
Its wide extension and survival on the Asiatic 
side is shown by its appearance in a highly 
developed form in the hands of the guards of 
Darius on the walls of the palace at Persepolis. 

On ornamental imitations of this form of 
shield see Mr, Ernest Gardner’s pa^rer on 
‘ Palladia from Mycenre,’ Hellenic Journal, xiii. 
p. 21 seqg. To the instances there given may 
be added the use of this form for the ornamental 


head of a nail on the fragment of the silver 
vessel with the siege-scene found in the Fourth 
Akropolis Tomb at Mykenie ; ‘Z(p. ’Apx- 
1891 PI. It is possible that the dumb-bell-like 
symbol, consisting of two disks with a connect- 
ing stem, to be seen on some Mykencean gems 
{e.</. B.M. Cat. No. 74), should bo regarded as 
a variant form of this same Mykentean type. A 
shield of this shape actually occurs on a relief 
at Sendschirli. 

It seems to me possible that the long 
pointed boss of these Mykentean shields repre- 
sents the original parrying-stiok, which was 
probably the earliest form of shield. The com- 
bination of the pjarrying-stick and the targe 
or body-shield may be illustrated from various 
parts of the world. In Sumatra it survives as 
a raised keel in front of an oar-like shield. 
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represents a large flexible disk — originally no doubt of hide contracted 
at the middle probably by a thong that went across the back. In the 
other case we see a form, more suggestive of metal work, in which the shield 
almost divides itself into two round targets connected and covered by a 
projecting elongated boss which no doubt contained the handle (Fig. 24). The 
general effect of both varieties — although in both there is a slight incurvation 
at the centre — is to produce an 8-shaped outline — the upper and lower 
circumference curving outwards. But in the Dipylon type, the incurving 
.sides are the most marked feature and it seems in fact simply to represent 
a slight development of the basket-work or wicker-covered shields such as 
those used by the Hittites and their allies from the western parts of Asia 
Minor at the time of their great invasion of Egypt in the fourteenth 
century B.C., as they are to be seen in the frescoes of Ibsamboul (see Figs. 
25, 26). There are many circumstances which make it .seem probable 



J £L0 Of Hi T Tl T £S AND 
ThSiR AhLItS AT 'fHC battle 
Of KAOeSH C 1 B c. 

Fig. 25. 


Dspylon Shield 

Fro, 26 


that the repulse of this invasion by Raineses IT. eventually threw back 
the tide of migration, — in which the Dardanians, Mmonians, and other 
members of the Thraco-Pbrygian stock seem to have taken a prominent 
part, — on the European side. It is certain, as I hope to show more in detail 
on another occasion, that towards the close of the IMykensean period forms 
and decorative elements of purely Asianio origin make their appearance on 
the soil of Greece, and the occurrence of the ‘ Dipylon ’ type of shield is 
only a single example of a whole class of kindred phenomena. 

There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that the type represented 
by the ^ginetan shield on the ring and the sister forms of Salamis and 


Among tlie Kaffirs the parrying-stick is pre- 
served at the back of an elliptical body-shield ; 
and thi.s method is often followed by savage 
races. 

Schuchhardt, p. 229, fig. 227 ; see too E. 
Gardner, Jour. siii. p. 22, fig. 3, and com- 


pare fig. 6, wliich is very suggestive ot a proto- 
type in leather. Similar forms are to be seen 
on a gold signet and gem from the Vaphio tomb 
( E^. *Apx* 1890, Pi. X. figs. 7, 39). Tsountas 
{op. cit. p. 171) calls the object on the signet a 
‘rock,’ but it is clearly a shield of this form. 
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Boeotia ought not be regarded as an outgrowth of the Dipylon class. The 
ridged border round their edge, and, in the case of the Boeotian and 
Salaminian forms, the general bossiness of the field are decided Mykensean 
characteristics. The crescent-shaped curves at the sides moreover are only 
a natural development of the slight incurvation already noted in the case 
of the first variety of Mykensean shield mentioned above, at the two points 
where the circumference was most drawn in by the thong at the hack. As a 
matter of fact a form of shield closely approaching that of the .iEgina ring 
— in which the border is already interrupted, and the elongated boss dis- 
pensed with as in the later ‘ Boeotian ’ class, — occurs already in what may be 
called the Second Period of Mykensean Art. On a disk of grey stone from 
Grave No. 33 of those excavated by M. Tsountas in the lower City of Mykense a 
small shield of this form (see Fig. 27) had been engraved as the central 
ornament.^^’’ This grave contained a typical early fibula of the ‘ fiddle-bow ’ 
type and may date from the 12th century B.c. It is therefore clear that the 



Fig. 27. 


form represented on the iEgina ring is essentially of Mykensean origin and the 
recurrence of the same type of shield as an ^Eakid badge in Salamis and 
among the Minyans of Boeotia affords an interesting evidence of the 
continuity of indigenous tradition. The ‘ Dorian ’ form on the other hand 
as seen on the Dipylon vases is Danubian and A.sianic. Parallelism there is 
undoubtedly, but it stands to the Mykensean type in a collateral rather than 
a filial relationship. 

In this connexion is perhaps worth noticing a piece of tradition which 
according to the most obvious interpretation connected the shield of the 
Telamonian Ajax, and therefore probably the ‘iEakid’ type in .lEgina too, 
with Boeotia. Homer, when describing the shield of Ajax,*^ which was 
formed of seven layers of bulls’ hide plated with bronze, says that it was 
the work of Tychios ‘ the best of shield-cutters, who dwelt in Hyle,’ — a name 
which seems most naturally to refer to the Hyle of Boeotia.^® The fact that 

■‘-‘b For this notice .md the sketch of the 
object in question I am indebted to Mr. J. L. 

Myres. 

■>5 II. vii. 219 seqq. 

Atas 5’ iyyiSfv ipfpuv aiKos 7)ut€ Trvpyoy,^ 

Xd\K(0V firTa^iaov, o ot Tux'^os Kafif rdxuv, 

S/fUTOToV^c ox fip'VTOs, ivi olxia yaiav. . 

“ Helbig {Eoyiicrisclic Epos, p. 17), as against 

jj S.— VOL. XIII. Q 


Riedenauer {Haiidiccrk und Handirerkcr, p. 59) 
observes that Hyle need not be in Bceotia, as 
there were other places of the same name. Hut 
the fact that the traditional shield of Ajax as 
.seen on the Salaminian coins was of the Boeotian 
type weighs in favour of the most obvious iden. 
tification of the name. 
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the traditional form of the shield of Ajax as seen on the Salaminian coins 
was of Boeotian type is in harmony with this view. The Mykensean element 
in the Boeotian shield is further brought out by the local Boeotian legend 
which ascribed the origin of the shield to Chalkos the son of the Minyan 
king Athamasd®“ 

General Conclusions as to the AiiGiNA Treasure. 

It will be seen from the above description of the Angina hoard that 
it occupies a unique place amongst the hitherto known finds of early works 
of art on Greek soil. That in a sense it belongs to the same class of objects 
as those known from Dr. Schliemann’s finds by the general name of 
Mykenaean can hardly be gainsaid. The gold cup with its returning spirals 
may indeed be regarded as a typical example of the Mykenaean decorative 
style ; the roundels of thin gold plate, with their volute borders and central 
rosette, point clearly the same connexion, and the diadems with their punctu- 
ated patterns show a distinct affinity to the latest fillets of the same kind 
from the Akropolis Grave No. IV. of Mykence — a tomb, be it observed, 
which seems to contain objects of very discrepant dates. 

But with these exceptions, which may be taken as evidence of the 
Mykensean tradition, the actual points of comparison are by no means close. 
The circumstances of the find, indeed, which preclude us from knowing what 
objects of less intrinsic value may have been found with the gold relics, 
make mere negative evidence of little value in the present case, so that no 
particular weight need be attached to the absence of such objects as the 
impressed glass ornaments, so common in the later Myk^naean graves 
hitherto explored. But the whole fades of the hoard makes it abundantly 
evident that at the time when it was deposited very different influences 
were making themselves felt on the Greek coasts of the .^gean from those 
hitherto associated with Mykensean culture. 

There is here no trace of the naturalism such as, on the Vaphio cups 
and on many of the engraved gems, marks the highest development of 
Mykensean art and places it, in the delineation of animal forms, almost on 
a level with the Assyrian sculpture of a considerably later date. Neither 
is there anything so undisguisedly Egyptian in style as some of the designs 
on the dagger-blades, nor are there objects of actual import from Egypt 
such as the scarabs and porcelain fragments that bear the name of Ameno- 
phis III. and his queen. On the other hand the symmetrically grouped and 
balanced schemes of Oriental art, which in the older group of Mykemean 
remains are rather the exception, are here preponderant. Egyptian elements 
there are, as in the case of the bird-holding figure on the lotos -tipped Nile- 
boat, but they are assimilated in accordance with the heraldic Eastern 
tradition and not in the free spirit of the earlier Mykensean art We 
have here a whole series of groups of opposed or confronted animal 
forms. 


Plin. vii. 200. 
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Everything points to a prevailing current of influence from the Asiatic 
side. More than one jewel, as we have seen, shows points of contact with 
certain ivor}' ornaments — most likely of Phmnician work — found in the 
North-West Palace of Nineveh. The appearance of the cynocephalus 
among the animal forms represented points clearly in the same direction. 
The hand-and-breast beads recall, as w'e have seen, a Phcenician gold earring 
with the bust of Isis clasping her breasts, which was meant no doubt like 
the others to be worn as a talisman of maternity. In the Egyptianizing 
figure seizing the two water-fowds this Oriental influence reaches its height. 
Taken by itself this combination of an Egyptian motive with an Oriental 
scheme might well suggest the actual handicraft of a Phoenician artificer. 

Yet, with all this, it must still be allowed that neither this last nor any of 
the other objects which display this Orientalizing taste find any quite literal 
parallel amongst knowm Phoenician or Assyrian works. They conform up 
to a certain point, hut there is always a certain element of originality. 
There are certain conventional turns in the true Oriental work, as for 
instance about the treatment of the lotos-sprays, w'hich are here wanting. 
And we may well ask ourselves whether in the same number of jewels 
of pure Phoenician fabric we should not have come upon a sphinx or 
griffin, a winged human or animal figure, a Sacred Tree, a scarab, or the 
inevitable Bes. 

The absence again of the lotos among the pendants of the necklaces is 
significant ; neither do we find the Sacred Hawk. Their place is taken here 
by homely acorns, ducks, and owls. 

Such, nevertheless, is the attitude of a certain school of criticism 
towards even the masterpieces of Mykensean art that, in spite of these 
considerations, it would be too much to expect that no attempt will be 
made to claim as articles of Phosnician import the most conspicuous of 
the Angina relics. 

Now, wdth reference to any such theory of Phoenician import, it must 
first be pointed out that the .dilgina jewels all hang together. We have, to 
begin with, a series of objects in the same style of open-work, wTought of 
thin rcjMuss.' plates of gold with a stouter backing behind them, in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the Mykensean goldsmith’s art as seen in the 
Vaphio cups. On the other hand this series, which includes the larger 
ornaments of the find, is linked on to the smaller trinkets, such as the 
bracelets and rings, partly by the same method of goldwork, partly by the 
occurrence of the same system of inlaid work, — confined here to the paste 
imitations of lapis lazuli, — and further by the repetition of the same method 
of suspending small plates of gold in the shape of ducks, owls, or simple 
disks. In a word the whole series of objects is of the same fabric. They 
were wrought in the same workshops for the same pamz/'es. 

On the other hand the ‘ Boeotian ’ shield, which is one of the most 
characteristic products of this fabric, is both traditionally Mykensean and 
historically Greek. There is not the slightest evidence that such shields 
were in use among the Phoenicians. Here then w'e have a direct piece of 

Q 2 
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evidence tending to show that the jewels of the ^gina find were of native 
and not imported manufacture. 

The pure Mykensean tradition, as seen for instance on the gold cup and 
diadems, is itself a strong indication of indigenous fabric. In spite of every 
effort to bring it ready-made from Northern Syria'*' or elsewhere, Mykensean 
art has an obstinate way of clinging to the mainland and islands of Greece. 
To take a simple example out of many. The noble representation of the 
bull-catching on the Vaphio cups, which we are asked to regard as of Syrian 
manufacture, cannot be separated from the fine animal figures, some 
representing parallel subjects, on the contemporary lentoid gems. But 
unfortunately, amongst the many gems found on the Syrian coast and the 
neighbouring tracts of Asia Minor, this Mykensean class is conspicuous by 
its absence and the animal representations by their coarseness. On the other 
hand the inexhaustible source of the gems which reproduce the Vaphio style 
in glyptic art is Greece and its islands, in a principal degree Crete and the 
Peloponnese. One of these found at Gythion on the Laconian coast, repre- 
senting a bull-hunting scene that recalls an incident on the Vaphio cup, is of 
Spartan basalt — the lapis Lacedeemonius of the ancients, and other 
Myk^naean gems of the finest style are known in the same local material.^® 

Several points of correspondence between the motives and ornaments of 
the jEgina jewels and those of the Greek geometrical style have also been 
noted and also tell in favour of indigenous manufacture. The scheme of the 
male figure seizing two water-fowl recurs, as we have seen, in the case of a 
Dipylon vase from Athens. ' The band of circles connected with tangents 
round the collar of the lion-headed ornament {L) recalls the familiar degener- 
ation of the Mykensean returning spiral as seen on geometrical metal-work 
and ceramics. The simple maeander or key pattern round the ring (Fig. 21 Z/) 
finds its closest parallel in the same quarter. 

Thus alike the pure MykSnaean tradition observable in the decoration 
and workmanship of the iFgina relics, the affinities shown with the earlv 
geometrical style of Greece and the occurrence of such a purely Greek type 
as the Boeotian shield, the buckler of the Telamonian Ajax, perhaps of the 
iEakid lords of Ailgina itself, all point to local fabric. On the other hand, 
as we have seen, the whole series of objects hangs together. They were 
either all of them imported from the same foreign source or none. Is it 
conceivable, we may ask, that such wholesale correspondences with the 


Cf. for example Dr. Busolt’s conclusion in 
his chapter on Mykenaean art prefixed to the 
recently issued vol. i. of the 2nd edit, of 
his Griechische Gcschichte, p. 9,S : ‘Alle Wahr- 
.scheinlichkeitspricht dafur (lass die Goldbecher, 
eheii.so wie die reiehverzierten Dolchklingen Er- 
zeugnisse der syrischen, naeh agyptischen Mus- 
tern uiid unter (igypti.schen Einfliissen arbei- 
tenden Industrie sind.’ Pp. 104-106, kc. 
develop the extraordinary thesis that (with 
the exception of a small group) the Mykenaean 


gems were also imported from Northern Syria. 

■** The Gythion gem is in my own collection 
as is also the original of Milchhoefer, Anfanrje 
dcr Rutisfj p. 80, fig. 51 (Cades, No. 76) — one of 
the finest existing specimens of Mykenjean glyp- 
tic art, which is in the same material. It was 
therefore doubtless of Peloponnesian manufac. 
ture, though its provenience is not recorded. 
This gem was fnrmei-ly in th(- Mover collection 
at Eiverpool. 
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indigenous arts of Greece would be found in a parcel of jewellery imported 
by a Phcenician merchant from a Syrian workshop ? 

We may venture then to regard the objects themselves as of Greek 
workmanship, though under strong Asiatic and no doubt to a great extent 
Phoenician influence. That preponderating influence is however of great 
value in affording us some chi-onological clues. It must itself be regarded 
as evidence that the great days of Mykenaean culture were already drawing 
to a close and that the earlier Thalattokracy of the jEgean was giving way 
before Sidonian enterprise. 

As a guide to the approximate date of the AUgina deposit we have in 
fact more than one archaeological landmark. When the present series of 
objects is compared with the hitherto know'n specimens of Mykenaean gold- 
smith art it becomes evident that, although — as for instance in the case of 
the cups — there are common elements, the general divergence in character 
is so marked as to imply a not inconsiderable gap. The Mykenaean 
goldsmith’s work with which we have been hitherto acquainted belongs in 
the main to two groups. First we have that supplied by the earliest 
elements of the shaft-graves of the Mykenajan Akropolis. These are 
especially conspicuous in Grave IV., though some of the objects in that 
deposit seem to be of much later introduction. Among these early 
elements may be noted the dagger-blades recalling Egyptian work of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century B.C., a fragment of pottery with translucent 
white on a dark rod ground recalling the fabric of Thera, and a gold diadem 
and beaked vases with spiral work in a very primitive stage which fits on 
to older spiral reliefs on steatite cylinders and other objects from Melos, 
Amorgos and other ^Egean islands, which in turn connect themselves with 
the simple spiral system that attained its apogee in Egypt about the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties. As an indigenous .^Egean tradition this simpler 
use of the returning spiral comes down from at least the end of the third 
millennium before our era. The great age of gem-engraving has not yet 
begun in the Period of Mykensean Art illustrated by the early shaft-graves of 
the Akropolis. In Grave IV. no engraved gems occurred ; in Grave III., 
which perhaps contained no elements quite so early as some of those in 
Grave IV., these are just beginning — one in a simple geometrical style 
with circles and tangents, fitting on, like the goldwork, to the earlier 
‘ iEgean’ style of gem-cutting. In Grave V. again we have, in the case of 
the breast-plate and the cups, examples of the simpler style of spiral work 
as applied to embossed surfaces of gold, and coupled again with pottery of 
very primitive character. 

Secondly we have the later elements in the Akropolis Graves, the contents 
of the Akropolis Treasure and the Vaphio tholos as well as of some of the 
graves excavated in recent years in the Lower City of Mykense and elsewhere. 
This second group, which corresponds with the most flourishing period of 
Mykensean gem-engraving, shows a greater variety and refinement in the 
embossed gold-work. The spiral and other decorative designs are more 
complicated and show a tendency to link themselves with flowers and 
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foliage, and also, it must be admitted, to degenerate into dotted or concentric 
circles. The animal and other forms are of a bold original style ; and the 
naturalistic paintings, taken from sea-shore, river-hank and meadow, that 
decorate the pottery even of the earliest class, have a tendency to react on 
the ornamentation of the gold-work, where they take the shape of ferns, 
fig-leaves, palms, and other sprays. The form of some of the gold 
vases belonging to this group, such as that with the flower-pot of nurse- 
ling palms from Akropolis Grave IV, of Mykense and the Vaphio cups, 
still find their nearest parallels on Egyptian frescoes of Thothmes III.’s 
time, — as early, that is, as the sixteenth century b.c., — while the hold, 
spirited designs on the Vaphio cups are justly compared by Professor Petrie 
to the paintings of Khuenaten’s Palace which go back to about 1400. Other 
Egyptian evidence, such as the results of Mr. Petrie’s excavations at Guroh^'** 
and the repeated discovery of scarabs and porcelain fragments with the car- 
touche of Amenophis III. and Queen Ti (c. 1-500 agrees in indicating 

the fifteenth century before our era as the central point of this the most 
flourishing period of Mykensean art. The comparisons instituted by 
Mr. Petrie with Egyptian forms lead us to conclude that some of the 
deposits illustrative of the great age of MykSnsean culture may go down to 
the twelfth or eleventh century B.c. 

Yet even towards the close of this Second Period of Mykenrean art 
good examples of goldsmith’s art begin to fail us. The period which 
succeeds — the Third Period according to this rough classification — is one of 
impoverishment and decay. The continuity of Mykintean culture may still 
be traced on the soil of Greece, and in Cyprus and elsewhere, — perhaps in the 
wake of the Achaean migrations, — it had found new fields. Put gold was 
obviously scarce. On the one hand the representatives of the older culture 
were being hard pressed by the Dorian invaders. On the other hand, if I 
read the archreological evidence aright, new and artistically speaking less 
civilized influences from the mainland of Asia ilinor were makino- them- 

O 

selves felt on the European shores of Greece. By the confluence of these 
two currents of influence — one Northern, one Asianic — was being formed in 
Greece the new ‘geometrical’ style, which itself to a large extent absorbed 
and assimilated Mykensean elements. The Phoenician too, no doubt, 
profited by the confusion and the break up of the Mykensean power to 
open new markets in the West and to extend his trade connexions. 

Yet to a certain extent and in certain localities, such as for instance 
the Argolid and the islands, the Mykensean culture, though doubtless 
influenced by these new forces, still held its ground. Its prolonged vitality 
is perhaps best attested by the unbroken tradition of tbe Mykena^an school 
of gem-engraving which lived on to provide the dies for the earliest coinages 


See Petrie, Illahun, Kahun, and Guroh, 
and ‘Egyptian Bases of Greek History,’ Hellenic 
Journal xi. (1890), p. 271 seqq. 

For a summary statement of the Egyptian 


evidence see Steindorff, Areh. Anz. 1S92, p. 11 
seqq. and Cecil Smith, Classical Re i-ie if, vi. 4 62 sqq. 

See Hellenic Journal, 1890 p. 273, 1891 p. 
199 seqq. 
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of historic Greece. The continuity of ceramic types is shown by the 
survival of the Biigelkanne or false-necked amphora and the occurrence of 
painted vessels in the style of the ‘ warrior vase ’ from Mykenae, as well as by 
the appearance of a new type of fibula, the outgrowth of the more primitive 
fiddle-bow-shaped one of the close of the preceding period and which itself 
supplied the prototype of the Dipylon form.®^ Cast bronze figures in an 
Egyptianizing style, perhaps of Cypro-Phoenician import, are now found for 
the first time.®® Some gold plaques, such as one in the Polytechnion at 
Athens in which the diverging spiral ornament is associated with rows of 
orientalizing animals, may best be classed with the remains of this late 
Mykensean age. 

Hitherto, however, the remains of gold-work belonging to this late period 
have been e.xtremely scarce. Hence the great value of the present hoard, 
which must evidently be brought down to the latest ago of Mykenjean art. 
The great difference in style between the rEgiua jewels and those so well 
represented alike of the Archaic and of the most flourishing period of 
Mykensean culture brings them down well beyond their date. The cup 
indeed with its diverging spiral ornament shows the old tradition living 
on in a very pure form, though the workmanship is somewhat less bold than 
that of the same kind of decoration on the earlier gold plates and vases. On 
the other hand the evidence of strong Phoenician influence and of contact 
with the Geometrical Style is quite in keeping wuth what we know of other 
remains of this late period. 

Other collateral evidence bears out the same approximate chronology. 
The parallels noticed with ornament found in the North-West Palace at 
Nineveh bring us to the first half of the ninth century B.c. and the reign 
of Assurnazirpal (88-5 — 860). Some of the beads suggest Egyptian 
comparisons which take us to the Twenty-Second and Twcmty-Third 
Dynasties — 975 to c. 800 B.c. Some late Phoenician parallels on the other 
hand, suggested by some objects in the Palestrina tombs, reach down to 
the seventh century B.C. The perpetuation, again, of certain forms of 
ornament and the occurrence of the Salaminian shield lead us to the borders 
of the historic period of Greece. 

The prolongation moreover of an offshoot of Mykensean culture on the 
Lower Danube, of which other remarkable evidence exists, also affords 
some valuable chronological data. The parallelism between the gold cup 
of .iEgina and ceramic forms found in Hungary and its borderlands and 
belonging there to the late Bronze Age brings us down to the first 
centuries of the first millennium b.c. 


To the question of the ilykenfean fibulae Kition, also of gold and of the same form as the 

1 hope to return on another occasion. Cold above, is in the New York Museum. It is 

fibuhe of this type .are found in Cyprus, Two engraved by Perrot et Chipiez, Phenicie, &c. 

from Paphos, found in company with a Biigel- p. 831, Fig. 595. 

kanne with geometric ornament, are in the Ash- See Tsountas, Mu/Hjeav ; ’£<(>. ’Apx-, 

raolean Museum at Oxford, presented by the 1891, p. 22 scqq., and PL II. Figs. 1, 4, 4«. 
Cyprus Exploration Conrmittee. Another from 
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On the other hand the comparisons instituted with certain types and 
ornaments belonging to the ‘ Hallstatt ’ group in Italy and Central Europe 
afford a valuable corroboration of the chronological data supplied from other 
sources. It has been pointed out that the open-work jewels of the Mgina, 
Treasure, such as that exhibiting the male figure holding the two water-fowl, 
or that with the apes and confronted dogs, supply, if not the prototypes, at 
least the highest artistic representatives of a whole class of rude open-work 
ornaments of bronze which characterize the late Bronze and early Iron Age 
deposits of Italy, some of which, as for instance that from the hoard of 
S. Francesco at Bologna, go back to the ninth century before our era while 
others come down to the eighth century. The pendant ducks and disks 
find analogies in the same quarter, and the comparison extends, as 
we have seen, to the early cemeteries of the Caucasus, wliich may be 
referred to the nintli and succeeding centuries B.c. But what makes 
this last comparison specially interesting is the fact that the bronze 
fibulae found at Koban and in other Caucasian cemeteries are modelled on 
the late Mykensean type already referred to as characteristic of the same 
period. The statement of Ezechiel,®^ who speaks of Javan, or the Ionian 
Greeks, as bringing in conjunction with Mesech (the Moschi) and Tubal (the 
Tibarenes) vessels of brass, made no doubt from the ore of that Caucasian 
region, to the Tyrian markets, seems thus to receive a remarkable confirma- 
tion — and inclines us to suppose that the trade connexions of the lonians 
with those Pontic shores had begun some time before the days of 
Ezechiel. 

From these converging lines of evidence, nut one of which crosses the 
other in the slightest degree, we are led to refer the deposit of the iEgina 
Treasure to the eighth or ninth century before our era or approximately 
to about 800 b.c. 

We must therefore infer that up to about that date rEgina had remained 
an insular stronghold of Achaean power and still upheld something of the 
traditional culture of Mykenae. From the wealth of gold contained in the 
hoard itself we may gather that in those days of Achaean depression the 
island folk had retained something of the well-being of old times and that 
the commercial prosperity which distinguished ^gina in the early days of 
classical Greece went back in fact to an older period. 

These conclusions will be found to agree very well with what is 
traditionally known of the early history of .^gina. Of the ancient 
superiority of the .iEginetans in maritime craft a record has been preserved 
by Hesiod 

Ot S’ TjToi TTpwTOi ^ev^ay vea<: 

UpcoToi S’ IffTia devTO vew<; 'irrepd troVTOiropoio. 


Ch. XX. V. 13, ‘ Javan, Tubal, and Meshech nrierchandise. ’ 
they were thy traffickers ; they traded the ^ Catal. Frmfin. 96, Kiukel. 
jiersons of men and vessels of brass for thy 
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According to Pausanias the ^dSginetans in very early times had traded with 
the Arcadians through the Eleian port of Kyllenc. Politically their old 
importance was shown by their participation, along with Athens, Orcho- 
menos and other cities, in the Amphiktyony of Kalauria. 

iEgina is said to have been conquered by the Dorians of Epidauros, but 
from the Mykensean and oriental character of jewels of the present hoard 
we must infer that this conquest had not been effected at the time of its 
deposit. In any case her industrial pre-eminence survived the shock, nor as 
a matter of fact was ^Egina long dependent on its Dorian metropolis. The 
extensive commerce of the ^ginetans is attested by their later connexion 
with Naukratis, where the temple of Zeus was built by them, as well as 
by the plantation of a factory on the Umbrian coast. But the wide-spread 
adoption of their monetary standard is indeed the best tribute to their 
commercial superiority. Pheidou, King of Argos, whose supremacy extended 
over the island, is said, according to the well-known tradition, to have first 
struck coins in .iEgina, and it is certain that the coinage of ^Egina was the 
earliest of European Greece, dating back to the seventh century before our 
era. 

The standard on which these coins were struck is known as the 
zEginetan anrl, according to Dr. Head,^*^ was probably a degraded form of the 
Phoenician standard. The original weight of the stater was somewhat over 
200 grs. (12.960 grammes). On the other band the remarkable conformity 
that has already been noticed in the weight of the gold rings of the .^gina 
treasure which weigh on an average exactly 130 grains (8.4 grammes), 
the highest being 135 grs. (8.7 grammes), points to the existence of a pre- 
Pheidouian stater in the island almost exactly answering to the Euboic 
silver stater of 135 grs. This find therefore throws a new light on the 
introduction of the Euboic and Attic standard into Greece. Assuming that 
thehighest weight of the rings — 135 grains — most nearly represents the original 
gold standard, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have here an 
original Mykemean standard, based perhaps on a slight reduction of the 
Egyptian Kat of 140 grains.^ It is far more likely, and indeed it is in 
accordance with usual precedent, that a commercial people should have 
slightly reduced a borrowed standard than that they should have deliberately 
raised it, as would have been the case were we to suppose, as has been 
hitherto as.suraed, that this weight was borrowed from the light Assyrian and 
Babylonian stater of 130 gr. On the other hand it is almost inconceivable 
that a peo_ple so advanced in arts and commerce as the Mykenseans should 
have had no standard of their own and that the Ionian colonists on the coasts 
of Asia Minor should first have taken the idea of borrowing an eastern 
standard some seven centuries after the great days of Agamemnon’s City. 

i “ B. M. Cat. Attica, Ac. p. Ixvi. and cf. low as 136.8 grains {Nautratis, p. 75). For a 
Hist. Hum. p. 331, ciiticiam of some of Mr. Petrie’s conclusions 

=■ See above p. 211. .see Prof. Ridgeway, Ori'jin of Currency, and 

Head, Hist. Kuni. p. xxix. Some of those tVciijht Standards, p. 241 note, 
weighed by Prof. Petrie from Aaukratis scaled as 
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The conclusion to which we are led, that the Mykenseans possessed a 
weight standard the unit of which was a stater of 135 grains, is in fact 
strikingly corroborated by the deductions already drawn by Professor 
Eidgeway from a study of the rings and spirals found by Dr. Schliemann 
in the shaft-graves of Mykenae. From a comparison of the weights of these 
it appeared that they too were based on a gold stater of between 132 and 
137 grains, approximately given by him as 135 grains, the exact weight inde- 
pendently arrived at from the still more striking evidence supplied by the 
jEgina rings. That this Mykensean weight unit or talent, as we may perhaps 
call it, represents a parallel system to that of the light Assyrio-Babylonian 
shekel is highly probable. But the borrowing in this case at least seems to 
have been from Egypt. 

Thus it appears that the metric system employed in ASgina at the date 
when this Treasure was deposited goes back to the palmiest days of Mykenajau 
civilization and in all probability to at least the sixteenth century before our 
era. The evidence before us shows that this system was maintained intact 
on Greek soil to the borders of the historic period, when it comes to light 
again in the standard weight of the Ionian Greeks and, finally, as the Euboic 
and Attic system regains its supremacy in the Greek world. 

This metric evidence has also a distinct bearing on the date of the 
aEgina hoard. The Mykensean standard seems to have been displaced by 
the Doric conqueror, and the early ./Eginetan coins, first struck in the seventh 
century b.c. under Pheidon of Argos, conform to another standard, perhaps 
derived from a Phoenician source.®® Hence it follows that the present gold 
hoard was deposited not only before the reign of Pheidon but before the 
Dorian conquest of the island. This conclusion agrees with the non-Dorian 
character — if we may employ such a term — of the ornaments themselves, 
and if the approximate chronology given for the deposit is correct it would 
show that the conquest of iEgina by the Dorians of Epidauros took place 
some time after 800 B.c. The deposit of the Treasure itself may not 
improbably have been connected with that event. 

Arthur J. Eyaxs. 


Bell. Joum. x. (1889), p. 90 seqq. Bud JVeight Standards, p, 37 seqq. 
the People of Prehistoric Mycenae a IFeight Stan- See Head, Hist. Bum. p. xxxviii. 

dard t Compare too hi.s Origin of Currency and 
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EXCAVATIONS ON THE PROBABLE SITES OF BASILIS AND 

BATHOS. 

Pausanias (viii. 29), on the way between Gortys and Megalopolis, after 
mentioning the ruins of Brenthe, from which the stream Brentheatis ran 
into the Alpheius, goes on to say : ‘ After crossing the Alpheius the country 
is that called Trapezuntian and there are ruins of the city of Trapezus. 
Then, turning down on the left to the Alpheius from Trapezus, close to the 
river is a place called Bathos, where they perform a rite to the Great God- 
desses every third year. And there is a spring there called Olympias, which 
does not flow every other year, and near the spring fire comes up. Now the 
Arcadians say that the reputed battle of the Giants and Gods took place 
here and not in Thracian Pallene. . . . And from the place called Bathos 
the city called Basilis is distant about ten stades ; its founder was Kypselos, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to Kresphontes, the son of Aristomachos. 
But in my time Basilis was in ruins, and among them were remains of a 
shrine of Eleusinian Demeter. Going on from there you will again cross 
the Alpheius . . , Two other mentions are made of Basilis by ancient 
authors. Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v.) refers to this account of Pausanias, 
and Nikander (ap. Athen. xii. 8), without giving any name, tells us that in a 
town founded by Kypselos on the Alpheius certain Parrhasii set up a shrine 
and altar to Demeter Eleusinia, and that there was a competition of beauty 
for women there, first won by Erodice, the wife of Kypselos, in which the 
competitors were called chrysophoroi. 

Of these sites Brenthe is usually placed close to the modern Karytaina 
on the right bank of the Alpheius, Trapezus is placed on the northernmost of 
two parallel spurs which run dowm from Lycaon into the Megalopolitan 
plain on the site of the present village of Mavria, and Basilis on the other 
spur of Lycaon near the modern village of Kyparissia.i There can be little 
doubt as to the identity of the spring Olympias and the fire mentioned by 
Pausanias ; about half a mile to the north of what seems to have been the 
acropolis of Basilis there is a most plentiful spring, which is probably the 
outcome from some icard^odpov, and is said to stop running one year in every 
nine, and near to it a considerable peat-field which has been on fire twice 
during the present century.^ 

1 Vide Leake. Morca, ii. p. 28 and 292, 29-3 ; * Cf. Philippson, Der Pclop. p. 254 ; Bursian 

Bursian ii. p. 240 ; Curtins i. pp. 304 /. ii. p. 240. 
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It has been the generally received view of topographers that Bathos 
also lay close by this spring. 

With a view to the investigation of the topography of the district, in the 
spring of the present year we made experimental diggings in two places, at the 
spot where the most northern of the two spurs is cut into by the Alpheius 
and a gorge of some depth has been formed, and at the threshing-floor of the 
village of Kyparissia close under the supposed acropolis of Basilis. The first 
of these spots now goes by the common name of ^advpevfia and lies below 
the church of Hagios Georgios. Here a small strip of soil close to the river 
bank has long been a hunting-ground for the peasant in search of antiquities, 
and we soon came on a layer about one foot thick which proved to be very 
rich in remains. 

The objects discovered consist mainly of terra-cottas, about seventy figures 
in all, of some of which the fabric, from the abundance of clay in the immediate 
neighbourhood, would seem to be local. A great many of the well-known 
types are represented among them. Of the earlier types, both standing and 
seated figures with bird-like heads were found, the bodies of the standing- 
figures being made, in some cases, flat as a board, in other cases, completely 
round, with the feet just indicated below; while in the seated figures 
the body and the chair are made in one piece. In almost every case 
a band across the breast, and very often a necklace, is present ; in one case 
additional ornament is given on the shoulders by rosettes. The figures 
generally bear a strong resemblance to those from Tegea in the Archaic 
Vase Room of the British Museum and those recently discovered by the 
American School^ at Argos. Of the later types, which are hardly so numerous, 
we have the usual standing figures holding an object close to the breast, and 
a seated figure wearing the ttoXo?. Portions of a nude female figure of the 
Tanagra type, consisting of the head, lower part of the body, and legs were 
also found. This figure, which stands in a Praxitelean pose, is of good work- 
manship and finely modelled. It is noticeable that in every case the figures 
are female. Of the animals four are sows, one is probably a deer, and one 
a bird. 

The bronze objects consist of a bull which is inscribed I E P. a pig, and 
the handle of a vessel ornamented with the forepart of a lion and ending in 
two Gorgon’s masks. The latter is of good style and workmanship. Besides 
these, two bronze engraved rings, both skilfully worked, were found. On 
one of them a nude youth leans on a pillar, on the other a draped female 
figure bends forward. Some quantity of black-figured pottery of no merit 
w^as found, and several hundred small pots and lamps with every variety 
of shape. 

From considerations of style the latest of the objects would seem to 
belong to the fourth century B.c. ; others, such as the bird-headed figures, 
may he assigned to a much earlier date, unless they are only imitations of 


^ Vide Waldsteiii, Excavatimis of American School at Heraion of Argos, PI. VIII., Nos. 4 
14, 15, 16. 
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early types. The site excavated appears to be that of a small shrine rather 
than that of a mbbish-heap, from the fact that a large proportion of the 
objects are in good condition and not in any way damaged. This theory is 
supported by the dedicatory inscription on the bull and by the discovery of 
so many small pots which are evidently offerings.* If it is a shrine, there 
seems little reason to doubt that this is the site of Bathos, where rites were 
celebrated in honour of the Great Goddesses. The character of the offerings 
indicates that some female deity or deities were honoured here, and the 
number of sows favours the view that these were the Great Goddesses, the 
identity of whom with Demeter and Kore was recognized by Pausanias (viii. 
ol. 1). We were unable to find traces of any temple, but this is no real 
objection, as no building is mentioned by Pausanias and there probably never 
was any. The name is satisfactorily accounted for by the river-gorge, and 
the distance from Basilis to this spot is much more like ten stades than the 
distance from Basilis to the spring, near which Bathos has hitherto been 
placed. 

On the second of the sites which we tried, that is, the threshing-floor of 
the village of Cyparissia, excavation resulted in the discovery of some inter- 
esting pieces of stonework. It seems probable that we hit upon the road 
which led up to the acropolis of Basilis. On each side of the road there 
appear to have been placed bases, possibly for the support of statues. The 
best preserved of these consists of three slabs of whitish limestone.® These 
slabs, which present one continuous frontage, measure 1’50 m., 1'70 m., I’oO m. 
respectively in length and 1‘25 m. in height. On the side upon which they 
are finished, at nearly equal intervals, four flat pilasters project, one at the 
outside of each of the smaller slabs, and one at each end of the larger and 
central slab. They are all of the same width, that is, '30 m., and stand out 
very slightly from the face of the slab. These slabs were joined together on 
the top with cramps. Along the whole length of the slabs runs a mould- 
ing of common form, and below it an elaborate variety of the key-pattern. 
Part of this pattern, which is very slightly cut into the stone, and part of the 
moulding above it are here reproduced from a drawing by Mr. Ernest 
Gardner. 

The key-pattern calls for some discussion as it seems to be of an 
unusually complicated nature. At first sight it appears to resemble the 
pattern on the abacus of the columns of the smaller temple at Paestum,® 
and that above the frieze of the Theseion ‘ ; but, when it is compared 
with them, it will be seen that ours is in reality far more intricate. 
The long vertical strokes which appear on the former are absent in our 
pattern, where all the vertical strokes are short, making its design far 
more complicated. The accuracy with which it is cut in the stone 


■* JIany similar pots may bo tunioil up in the principal buihlings of lleg.alopolis. 
uuexcavated soil at Elousi.s in a few ininntos “ f'ule K. Biitticher, Tilctmiilc, taf. iv. fig. ". 
with the hand. ^ Vide Htuavt and Revett, Ant, of Athens, iii. 

= The stone is tlu- same as that used in the Rl. X. 
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makes it a marvel of careful work. There can be little doubt that the 
pattern and moulding were painted, as without the assistance of paint 
they would have been hardly visible. For what object these slabs were 
designed it is difficult to say. The only indication of super-structure is 
given by a cutting, apparently for a beam, in the top of the left-hand slab ; 
there is no cutting in the corresponding slab on the right. It is probable 
from the character of the soil behind that the ground rose directly behind 
the slabs and served partly to support whatever was placed upon them. But 
it is difficult to assert this with certainty, as the original ground level has 
evidently been’altered by earthquakes, which are very prevalent in the district. 
One other slab of the same description only much plainer in character, from 



the position in which it was lying, evidently belongs to another basis facing 

the one described above. This slab has also on the top, a cutting for a ^ ^ 

cramp. Other stones show the M form. Of the other pieces of stonework 
discovered little can be said with certainty, but nearly all show very careful 
work. A few of them are cut with a narrow draft at the edge as if for 
steps. 

The I cramps and the character of the key-pattern and moulding 


would siem to point to an early date for these remains — probably not much 
later than the sixth century B.c. 


At the same place a fluted bronze bowl, probably dating from the fifth 
century B.C., and some rough red-figured ware with hunting scenes were 
found. Unfortunately, owing to the absence of inscriptions, these remains 
shed no light upon the topography of the district, but their discovery favours 
the identification of the hill which rises above Kyparissia with the acropolis 
of Basilis. 
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Finally we may perhaps notice a curious fact with regard to the locali- 
zation of the Gigantomachia in this plain. The prevalence of earthquakes, 
the mysterious spring and the burning earth might naturally give rise to 
such a story ; but it is probable that it was confirmed by the finding of 
mammoth hones in considerable numbers in the district. It rvas possibly 
some of these that Pausanias saw in the temple of the young Asclepios at 
Megalopolis and ascribed to one of the Giants (viii. 32, 5). Many are still 
found by the peasants, and some of them are now preserved in the Museum 
at Dimitsana. 

A. G. B.vthee. 

V. W. Yorke. 
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THE BRONZE FRAGMENTS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


II. — Ornamented Bands and Small Objects. 

[Plates VIII., IX.] 

To any student of early Greek bronze ornament the works of Dr. 
Furtwaengler on the Olympian bronzes must be well known, and as he has 
dealt at length with the development of patterns on bronzes, and as every 
day fresh evidence seems to be coming up which serves to confirm his 
views, there is no necessity for me here to do anything more than recount 
shortly the general characteristics and nature of this class of bronzes from the 
Acropolis. These, like those of Olympia, may be divided into two main classes 
according as they belong to the geometric or the oriental style ; while a cross 
distinction may also be drawn between engraved or stamped ornament and 
relief. Originally however these two distinctions seem to have been one and 
the same, the geometric corresponding to the engraved or stamped technique, 
and the oriental generally to the relief; but later we find each of these 
forms of ornament translated into the other technique. The original dis- 
tinction however is due to two main causes, the quality of the bronze used 
in the two factories and the nature of the objects principally produced in 
them. The bronze of geometric ornament is much harder and more brittle 
than that of oriental, which is soft but very tough : to work geometric 
bronze into Tepousse relief would be almost impossible, while the finer 
quality of the oriental is peculiarly suitable to such a technique. Thus it 
is often possible simply from the feel of a bronze fragment to decide whicli 
factory it came from. 

Secondly, the objects to which the geometric patterns are applied 
generally require greater thickness and strength in the bronze. By far the 
greater number of the geometric fragments of both Olympia and Athens 
form parts of tripod rings or legs, and these had to be made strong enough 
to bear a considerable weight. Even in those tripod legs, however, which wo 
find ornamented with oriental designs, we also find these designs worked 
out in o'cpxnissi relief aided by engraved lines. 

It is however with the geometric ornament that we first have to deal, 
and the Athenian specimens differ in no essential features from those of 
Olympia. The patterns are of exactly the same character, a series of lines of 
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ornament divided by straight incised lines ; the chief forms of patterns are 
the zigzag in two varieties, the broad and the narrow, the S or wave pattern 
and series of concentric circles with tangents joining them. In the earliest 
and more conventional specimens the central line in the pattern is usually 
occupied by the narrow zigzag generally doubled ; but as the art gradually 
became more free from convention other designs often took place, fresh 
patterns were introduced, and the severely geometric arrangement was 
greatly modified. It is unnecessary here to enter into the complicated 
questions of the origin of this geometric work or its relation in point of 
date to the oriental style. The earliest specimens of this class of art are 
found at Mycenae and Tiryns (Schliem. Myc. p. 103, Tiryns, pp. 87 ff . ; 
Loeschke and Furtw. Myh. Vas. taf. xxvii.) ; but it is a style which appears 
to have been long-lived, and certainly in its later days contemporary with 
the oriental work (v. Wolters, Botairt/cai 'ApxaioTyret;, E'pli. Arch. 1893). 
Also on the Acropolis in the layer which probably dates from the Persian 
war, at least ninetyraer cent, of the ornamented bronze bands belong to this 
style ; and though iof course many of the tripods and other objects to which 
these fi'agments belonged would have been already old at the time of the 
sack of the Acropolis, still such a large preponderance of this work forbids us 
to throw back very far the date of the style. The absence of inscriptions 
from these fragments is no proof of a very early date ; for, leaving out of 
consideration the relative dates of the inscriptions and ornament on the 
Olympian fragments, it must be recognized that the first principle of this 
style is to fill with patterns the whole field, so that there is absolutely no 
room for inscriptions except on the back, and secondly that, as nearly all 
these fragments of bronze geometric work come from the legs or handles of 
tripods, it would not be natural to look for inscriptions on them, but rather 
on the rims of the quite plain tripod bowls. Now among the inscriptions 
from these Acropolis fragments already published there is one which probably 
comes from such a tripod bowl (No. 64). The fragments of the bowl show 
it to have been identical in shape with the tripods figured on Dipylon vases 
(e.g. Mon. ix. taf. 38) : on either side of this rim are two holes for the fixing 
of the bands binding the handles ; for their position on the inward curve 
of the bowl makes a flat horizontal handle impossible. Further, as the 
inscription shows,i the object inscribed probably was set up as a prize at 
funeral games, and for this purpose, as we know, tripods were very frequently 
used. The fact that none of these tripod fragments were noticed in the first 
sorting of the Acropolis bronzes suSiciently accounts for Dr. Furtwaengler’s 
error in saying that none were found on the Acropolis {Bronzefunde, p. 18). 
Nor need we look for any directly religious significance in the presence of 
these objects. It was only in later days that they became peculiarly 


' In publishing this inscription I conjectured ’ABriyaiot di0K’ cjri rots eV iroXfV^'i and the 
that possibly it referred to funeral games, a other from Cumae in Chalcidian letters, tVl toTs 
view which is confirmed by two other somewhat ^OyofiiffTov tov &d\ois (Furt. B. 

similar inscriptions which had escaped my r. O. p. 135; Mon. 1880, p. 344, Von Dubn). 
notice, one in fifth century Attic characters, 

H.S. — VOL. XIII. 


K 
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associated with fiavTela : in earlier times the tripod seems to have had a 
value as currency, and it is only natural that the custom of offering them in 
shrines long survived their replacement by coinage. 

The forms of the tripods found at Athens do not seem to differ in any 
essentia] points from those of Olympia. I have already mentioned the form 
with two handles so often represented on early vases (e.ff. Baumeister, Dcnh. 
p. 464). A fragment of one of these handles is reproduced (Fig. 1), the 



width of the original being 9'5 cm. The ornament is of the usual early 
type, the central motive being the double zig-zag. On the top of these 
handles usually stood a small horse or other animal, fixed on by means of nails 
running through the ring and the four feet of the animal (v. Annali, 1880, 
tav. F). Many of these horses are among the Acropolis fragments. These 
ring handles were then joined on to the lebes or tripod bowl by means of 
thinner bauds of similar ornament. This technique is certainly as old as 
Homer, II. xviii. 880, ol S’ rjroi t6<t(jov fiev 'i")(pv reXo?' ovara S’ ovtto) | 
SaiBaXea irpoaeKeiTo- to, S’ rjpTve Koine Se Secr/zoiJ?. The legs of the 
Acropolis tripods are also of the usual type : at the top they curve out into 
shoulders below which the outline is straight, with a slightly diminishing 
breadth. In this straight piece the lines of pattern run downwards while 
on the shoulder they are horizontal, being only bordered on the side with 
one line of perpendicular ornament, either concentric circles and tangents 
or S pattern. From one of these fragments we can restore with certainty 



the original breadth of the leg as 22 cm., which if we suppose it to come 
from near the top gives an approximate height of 2’20 metres. 

Two specimens of later geometric ornament, when the style is gradually 
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becoming emancipated from tlie purely rectilinear arrangement, will suffice 
to show the last developments of the st 3 de. The fii'st of these (Fig. 2), of 
wliicli two fragments are preserved, ma\' best bo compared with tlie free style 
of the Olympian designs, Nos. 596, 600, and 606. The arrangement in 
narrow parallel lines is discarded and three lines of concentric circles M'itb 
tangents are united in a somewhat complicated design. The blank places in 
the field are filled in with smaller circles joined by tangents, these taking 
exactly the place occupied in certain vases of a similar stage of development 
and in Mycenae work b}^ small spirals (e.g. the H 3 'mettus Amphora, Jalirhuch, 
1887, pi. 5 and p. 44, Myc. p. 91, No. 140, Tiryiis, p. 408, No. 152, and the 
Melian vases, Qonze passim). The preference for the circle rather than the 
spiral on bronze is due partly to the difficulty of working the latter, while 
for the former nothing but a hollow circular punch is rerpiired. That the 
two forms of pattern were interchangeable is shown also b 3 " such fragment.s 
as that of a terra-cotta vase in relief from Camirus (Salzmann, pi. 27, 1), 
where we have a thoroughl 3 " geometric pattei’u with spirals in the place of 
the circles and tangents. Another noticeable feature in our bronze fragment 
is the introduction of a tooth pattern inside the main field, to which it acts 
as a frame, just as in the Olympia example (No. 596). 

The second example of tlie freer geometric st 3 de (Fig, 3) preserves 
little of the earlier character of the art. Of the five parallel bands in the 



Fig. -3. — (c. 3 size of the ovijiinal.) 


design three are left unornamented. The upper of the two lines of ornament 
introduces a foreign pattern found, as Dr. Furtwiingler has pointed out, in 
Egypt (^B. V. 0. p. 90). It is found also on three fragments at Olympia in 
conjunction with other patterns of a more pronounced geometric character 
{01. 620, cf. 619). The second ornament of our band is simply a line of 
squares every second of which is covered with small dots. The side of this 
fragment is turned back for a width of 1 cm. and in this part are nail holes 
showing it to have been nailed to a box or some other wooden object. 

Along with these bands engraved wdth geometric designs are found on 
the Acropolis a large number of the small figures of animals, especially 
horses, of the geometric type, which were fixed on to the top of the tripod 
handles; just as at Olympia we can form an almost continuous series of 
these animals showing all the stages of development between the earliest 
nondescript quadruped and the conventional animal of the later Dipylon 
style. The height of these horses varies from '05 to TO metre. 

Of bronze bands ornamented with simple patterns of the oriental style 
there are but few examples found on the Acropolis. Jlost of these are 

It 2 
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worked in rciwussi relief, but there ’are one or two examples where the 
patterns are incised, and these present the closest analogies to the incised 
designs on early Corinthian vases. Since none of these however possess 
any peculiarities, which distinguish them in any essential points from similar 
designs found in other parts of Greece, and since one or two of them must be 
dealt with in the next section, they need not occupy our attention here. 

The most numerous class of bronze objects found on the Acropolis and 
among the most elaborately ornamented are fragments of bowls of every 
shape. These, as the numerous inscriptions show, were very common 
dedicatory gifts to Athene. The ornamental parts of these vases consist 
of bands of moulding covered with elaborate designs running round the top 
of the vase and of most highly finished forms for the handles. In the first 
case the favourite patterns are a small herring-bone or ‘ tremolirstich,’ lines 
of simple circular bosses, the simple egg pattern, the egg and dart and the 
spiral. These are often combined so as to give an appearance of great 
richness. The strongest parts however of these vases were naturally the 
handles and enormous numbers of these have been found. The commonest 
types are the follo’wing : — 

(1) The ordinary oenochoe handle, generally ornamented with a snake 
crawling up it or with the forepart of a lion. 

(2) The small situla handle ornamented generally with some geometric 
pattern (cf. 01, No. 875). 

(3) The handle called by the Greeks Kopmvr) or {Doclona, i. p. 

223). This is in the form of a hook rising straight up from the bowl, to the 
body of which it is generally attached by a palmette. The hook is in the 
shape of a swan’s head. A fine example of this represents the swan as 
attacking a snake, which stands out from the handle just above the palmette 
(cf. 01 925). 

(4) A small round handle, moving round in a cylindrical socket, which is 
attached to the side of the bowl by means of a lion’s mask, Gorgon head or 
other similar shape. By far the commonest form is that with the lion’s head. 
Of the type with a Gorgoneion, Fig. 4, is a good instance, the snaky curls of 



Fig. 4. — (c. J size of the original. ) 

the hair and the fine details in all the parts illustrating well the care 
expended on this class of work in the sixth century B.c. Less conventional 
in design but equally careful in execution are the satyr-head and siren of 
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Figs. 5 and 6. The former is of a common early type (cf. Dodoiui, ix. 1) ; 
and a siren exactly like that of our tigure was found at Kcrtch {Uornptc Bend. 

1877, p. 221, PI. III. 4). 



Fig. 5-6. — p. size of the origiiialf-. ) 


(.5) The flat handle, which consists of a curved plate of bronze about 
-jig- of an inch thick, of which the inner edge is turned back at right angles 
for about -J inch and either nailed or soldered to the rim of the bowl. The 
earlier examples of these are unornamcntcd except by circles, triangles, and 
other geometric figures cut through au Jour (e.g. J.ff.S. xiii. 17 and 18). 
Later they were cut, still without details of engraving or relief, into the 
shapes of birds or animals. Thus we find one cut to represent a horse of 
very early type, while another (Fig. 7 ) presents us with the heads and necks 



of two swans. Later again engraving v as largely applied to these handles, 
which were cut into shapes of ornamental palmettes, lotus patterns and 
other graceful forms, details being added with a fine point engraving. 
Others represent animal forms, for example the horses of Fig. 8, wdiicli is a 



Fig. S. — (i size ot the original. 
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fine example of purely decorative work. Finall}’^ modelling in relief is used, 
and we find elaborate fiower patterns, pegasi, &c. All these last have been 
soldered and not nailed to the vases. This form of handle though somewhat 
rare elsewhere is one of the commonest on the Acropolis, and may have been 
a speciality of Athenian bronze-workers. 

(6) The last class of handles, and perhaps the most elaborate,' which 
must be dealt with, we may call the semicircular. It is of the same 
shape as the ordinary modern handle, a curved bar fi.xed at the two ends to 
the sides of the bowl with two palmettos or other ornaments. The forms 
into which this bar is moulded are very various, two of the commouest being 
snakes and lions, the heads of the animals often projecting over the rim of 
the bowl. One of the most curious of these handles is that of Fig. 9, where 



Fig. 9. — (Size of the original.) 


we have two early male figures of an almost Egyptian character worked in 
relief. These are similar to the figures which were commonly used as mirror 
or fan handle.s, and it may have been by these that our artist was prompted 
to make this experiment. Both these figures and those of the fan handles 
arc very similar in type to the early male Apollo statues. It would however 
be a mistake in these cases to look for any religious significance in the type. 
A similar handle is fixed to the side of a large bronze jug in the Naples 
Museum (No. -iiSl. Inv. 73111). The finest e.xample of this class of handle 
from the Acropolis is that of Fig. 10, ornamented along the bar with lizards 



Fio, 10. — (Size of the origmal.) 
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and at the junction with the side of the bowl with gorgon heads, while over 
the rim and at the middle of the handle there arc rosettes. This shows 
all the delicacy of detail and truth to nature which characterize the finest 
art of pre-Persian times. 

Other objects, of which we have many specimens on the Acropolis, are 
the handles of fans and mirrors in the form of male and female figures, lions 
&c., but as these are some of the commonest objects found on Greek soil they 
call for no discussion here. The male figures dilfer in no respect from those 
found at Olympia : of the less ordinary types we may mention the lower part 
of a figure, nude except for a spotted loin-cloth, similar to those found at 
Olympia (No. 86) and Dodona (Garapanos PI. XII. 1), and a second figure 
who carries two rams raised on his hands on each side of his head just as the 
Olympia figure No. 83. Almost peculiar to Athens are the small winged 
female figures probably used as supports for boxes. These are in the 
conventional flying and running attitude, the invention of which is ascribed 
to Mikkiades and Archermos in their winged Nike figure (Schol. Ar. Av. 573). 
The very large number of these figures found on the Acropolis and their 
rarity at other sites may point cither to a religious significance of the figure 
in connection with Athene or to a speciality of Athenian workshops. Cer- 
tainly they preserve many of the supposed characteristics of early Attic art. 

Among our fragments are many small figures which decorated the tops 
of mirrors or the rims of vases (cf. Hdt. I. 70, Horn. IL xi. 632). Generally 
these are figures of lions or horses varying in style from the geometric, like 
those of the tripod rings, to the more naturalistic later forms. In one case 
we have a small running lion of exactly the type found on Phalerum vases 
(v. Jakrbikh, 1887, p. 35). Another lion of later style (Fig. 11) is from a 



vase rim, as is shown by the curved sinking on the under side. The beast 
is represented as lying down with the mouth wide open. The fine dotting 
representing the soft hair over the eyes is noticeable, occurring as it does on 
many vases and also on a bronze engraving to be dealt with in the next 
section. Remarkable also is the collar, which makes it possible that this 
may represent the beast as sacred, perhaps to Cybele, Artemis or Dionysus. 
It may however be a purely decorative addition. In either case it makes it 
possible that the animals on a Phalerum vase in the British Museum, which 
w'ear collars and are therefore called dogs (Bohlau, Jahiiuch, 1887, p. 48), 
may after all be lions, which they much more closely resemble. The satyr 
of Fig. 12 also comes apparently from a vase rim. He is represented as 
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at a banquet, lying on a leopard skin, one side of which is drawn up 
over his right leg : his left arm rests on a cushion and in his hand he 
holds a drinking-cup, the hair hangs straight down behind. What the 
object appearing from behind his left shoulder is, in the present bad 
condition of the bronze it is impossible to say. In the Bronze depart- 
ment of the Cabinet des Medailles (No. 163) is a very similar figure,^ the 



provenience of which is unknown; in this part of the leopard’s skin is 
brought up over the left arm, while another difference is that the Paris 
satyr has hoofs for feet. The surface of the Acropolis bronze is very badly 
corroded, but we can still see the extreme care and exactitude with which 
the muscles are worked out, a feature which is still more remarkable in the 
Paris specimen. This hard dry exactitude together with the shape of the 
head and the cut of the beard and moustaclm reminds us of the character- 
istics of the early Aeginetan school of artists. Aegina was a well-known 
centre of the early bronze industry (Plin. N.H. xxxiv. § 10), and we have at 
least one head on the Acropolis, which with some probability has been 
ascribed to this school {Mv,secs d’ Athenes, PI. 13). 

Besides these figures of men and animals, which were used as ornaments 
to larger objects, there are on the Acropolis many small dedicatory offerings 
of bronze animals and birds, and human figures. These are of almost every 
known style of early Greek art : one seated figure is undoubtedly Egyptian 
and wears the Egyptian uraeus; other human figures present us with 
bird-like featureless faces resembling those of the conventional early terra- 
cottas : along with these we find geometric horses and other animals which 
gradually become more and more natural. Of quite a different type is the 
forepart of a bull (Fig. 13), which belongs to a finished but thoroughly 
conventional and decorative art. It is only recognizable as a bull from the 
horns, which are broken near the head. Two very similar animals in point 
of style are a stag and lion found at Olympia (Nos. 647, 648), which, as 
Furtwaengler points out, betray a connection with the geometric school. 

^ The type is a very common one in ancient Also Olympia, iv. p. 24 where Furtwaengler 
art especially in terra-cotta.s, cf. 01. iv. Tav, gives other instances and conjectures that the 
vii. 76 (also from a vase rim) viii. 77, Friedrich type may be Chaloidian. 

Kl. Kv.n^l, 602, Friedrichs-Wolters, No, 378. 
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There seems to be no attempt at modelling or naturalism, the different 
muscles and other parts of the body being developed into engraved patterns : 
the shoulder-blades of all three instances are represented by the same design, 
a method which we also find employed on some vases of the oriental schools 



(e.g. Naucratis, vol. ii. PI. x.). The holes for the eyes of this bull are 
abnormally large and were probably filled in with stones or paste. These 
conventional and decorative animals almost seem to be taken from some 
oriental carpet work and transferred to the round. In any case we may 
undoubtedly recognize in them oriental types. Something of the same 
style belongs also to two figures of cocks among our fragments, one of 
which is here reproduced (Fig. 14). The figure is cut out of a sheet 



Fig. 14. 


of bronze about j^yth of an inch thick and engraving is added on one 
side for the details. The whole effect, though extremely ornamental, 
can scarcely be said to be true to nature : the tail feathers and the 
ends of the wings are rendered in exactly the same way as the shoulder- 
blade of the bull, and the lines differentiating the various parts of the bird 
are those of convention rather than nature. A comparison between this 
cock and the flat handle in the shape of the foreparts of horses (Fig. 8) 
shows us that they are products of the same school : we have the same 
cutting out of the bronze in silhouette and use of the same patterns, and 
both are similarly engraved with a very fine point. This method of cutting 
the shape of a figure out of a thick sheet of bronze is strikingly common in 
the Acropolis and, as suggested above, may belong to a peculiarly Attic 
technique. The cock’s head from Olympia (No. 725), though differing 
entirely in details from our bird, still presents the characteristics of the same 
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decorative school. Others of the more common dedicatory animals found 
on the Acropolis are. sheep, owls, crows, horses and snakes ; the number and 
variety of these last is especially great. Of these the owls and the snakes 
were doubtless offered, as having a peculiar connection with the goddess ; 
but it is not so certain that all these animals had any religious significance. 
Thus a bronze sheep or bull might be dedicated by a prosperous shepherd or 
cow-owner, without any thought of the bull sacrifice of the Diipolia or the 
sheep of the Panathenaic festival, just as under certain limitations a man 
might put up and dedicate a statue of himself or other members of his 
family. Still it is hard to recognize any other but religious motives for the 
choice of the cock and the crow : and both these birds are in point of fact 
connected with Athene. The cock regularly appears on a column on 
Panathenaic amphorae, and appears on tlie helmet of the goddess at Elis, 
the explanations offered by Pausanias being, either that it was the readiest 
of all birds to fight or that it might be considered sacred to Athene Ergane 
(vi. 26, 3). The crow has a connection with religion in the myth of its 
banishment from the Acropolis after the sin of the daughters of Cecrops ; 
this bird also was perched on the band of the bronze statue of Athene 
at Korone (Pans. iv. 34, 6), and appears on the altar in front of the goddess 
on an early Attic vase in the British Museum {J.H.S., Vol. I., PI. VII.), 
To both of these forms of offering therefore we may ascribe a religious 
significance. 

Any description or catalogue of all the innumerable bronze objects of 
every description rvhich were among the fragments which I sorted would 
be far beyond the scope of this paper. There were many fragments of 
statues and statuettes of every size, several hundred legs of vases in the 
shape of lions’ or horses’ legs, fragments of armour of every sort, helmets, 
breast-plates, greaves, spears, swords, and arrow-heads, very many fragments 



Fig. 15. — {c. \ size of the original,) 

of oruameiital bronze shields with the rpiTrXa^ or treble plait-band 

running round the edge, personal ornaments of various kinds, such as small 
thin pieces of bronze which were covered with gold and sewn to the dress 
and thin bronze wheels which were also sewn to the dress.® All these are 


■’ There is, however, a marked absence of dotus as to why the Athenians gave up wearing 

fibulae from among these fragments, which is these (v. 87). 

sufficiently accounted for by the story of Hero- 
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finds common to every site which is rich in bronzes : those of the Acropolis 
have no special peculiarities, and the main types have been sufficiently 
described both in connection with the Ol3unpia and Dodona bronzes and 
elsewhere. Two of these objects however deserve special attention here. 
The first of these (Fig. 15) is a hanging ornament of a type already found 
at Olympia (Nos. 412 — 415). It consists of a circular cage sloping in at top 
and bottom, while on the top is a bird of the earliest geometric type. A 
hole runs through the bronze in the place of the bird’s eyes, through which 
was passed the string by which it was suspended. The total height of this 
specimen is '082 m. The second fragment which deserves mention is the 
front hair forming part of some life-size statue (Fig. 16), the technique of 



which is most remarkable, and points to a very early date. The hair is 
represented by thin strips of bronze about in. broad, which are twisted 
up into innumerable spiral curls. All these are nailed from the under side 
to a thin bronze plate curved to tit over the forehead of the statue. This 
must take us back to the very earliest times of the statuary art, the work 
being a^vprfKaTov in the fullest sense of the term. It would be interestino- 
could we find out the material of the statue to which this hair belonged. 
Made separately as it is, it seems possible that it was applied to wood, stone 
or marble, and it would so add a more life-like touch to the work. But as so 
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many of the earlier statues had various parts made separately, it is not 
possible to form any conclusion from the fact in the present instanced 


III. — Subject Reliefs and Engbavings. 

Before we come to discuss the bronze reliefs found among our frag- 
ments, there are two pieces of engraved work which must occupy our 
attention. In the previous section I have pointed out that the art of 
engraving bronze is indigenous in Greece and belongs to the geometric school, 
while repoussi relief is a foreign technique coming in from the Orient and 
bringing along with it oriental patterns and compositions. When however 
these two forms of art were established side by side on Greek soil, each 
naturally affected the other. Not only do the geometric patterns, as we 
have seen, gain greater variety and freedom from conventionality from 
contact with the oriental, while the oriental devices are modified and 
improved by a linear arrangement borrowed from the geometric ; but also on 
the one hand we find fantastic eastern subjects appearing on geometric bronze 
worked with the old technique, and on the other geometric patterns and 
designs appearing in Tcp)Ov.ss4 relief on the thinner oriental bronze. A good 
instance of the first of these peculiarities is the engraving of Fig. 17. This 
is the larger and also the earlier in point of style, and is engraved on a stout 
strip of bronze measuring 6 in. across the top, and narrowing in towards the 
bottom. The bronze, though I have not been able to have any of it analysed,® 
has precisely the same feel and appearance as that of the early geometric 
specimens, and is of the same dark brown colour. It is divided vertically 
into three chief fields by narrow bands of geometric ornament, while it is 
framed in at the sides by a simple S pattern. The top field is occupied by 
two large rosettes of the very simplest character ; below this runs a band of 
concentric circles and tangents. In the middle field appears a leopard in the 
conventional early attitude ; below, separated from it by a simple zigzag, a 
boar, and below this again at the bottom of all the tooth-pattern which we 
have already seen appearing on the later geometric ornament. The style of 
this engraving finds its closest parallel on a vase from Thebes (Bohlau, Jalir. 
ii. Taf. 4 and Brunn KnnstgeschichU (1893) pp. 132 — 3 Fig. 102 — 103). In this 


■* It is remarkatle that we have thin strips of 
bronze and not bronze wire, as in the ends of 
the Naples bronze (Mon. ix. Tav. 18). Of the 
wire treatment specimens were found, but I 
must believe that this work is of an earlier date 
than the wire ; which fact may again have an 
important bearing on the history of early bronze 
work with regard to the relation between the 
thin sheet bronze work and the round earlier 
work. Being, as pointed out above, thoroughly 
tripvprj\aToi' in technique, this work in thin 
strips would appear older than the soldered 


wire work : but of course it is not necessarily 
older than the invention of the soldering of 
iron by Glaucus (01. 22, according to Eusebius, 
Paus. X. 16. 1, Plut. def, or. 47). A similar 
technique may have been that of the gold 
colossal Zeus at Olympia, v. Suidas sv. KuiJ/eAi- 
huv ava6r]/jLa. 

® Mr. Heycock of King’s College, Cambridge, 
has kindly promised to analyse certain frag- 
ments of the various sorts of bronze. But his 
results, 1 fear, will not be ready in time to 
appear in this paper. 
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vase we find the same simple rosettes, the same unnatural feet, in this case 
of lions, the same indication of the soft skin round the mouth by dots, and, 
generally speaking, the same combination, though in a much more developed 
form, of geometric and oriental elements. Our bronze might almost be a 
first attempt on the part of a geomoti'ic artist to vary from the conventions 
of his art : the leopard has still many of the characteristics of the true 
Dipylon animal, the thin body, the long legs, the triangular extremity of the 
tail all characterize it, while the length of limb in the boar makes it almost 
impossible to recognize as such were it not for the naive observance of nature 
in the tail. Further it is easy to discover in the leopard’s spots the stamp 
from the hollow circular punch of the geometric work. The influence which 
is called oriental and which introduces these figures may come through 
Corinth, but more probably from the islands, and Rhodes in particular 
(u. Bohlau I.C.), and it is remarkable that close parallels for our animals here 
represented are to be found not onlj' in the Olympia bronzes, where leopards 
and boars are represented together, but also in the early Eastern school of 
pottery, e.g. Nauhratis, ii. PI. VIII. (E. A. Gardner).® Exactly the same stage 
in the history of bronze-work is represented by the Dodona centaur 
(Carapanos, PI. XIX.). Here we get an archaic centaur surrounded by 
purely geometrical patterns, and spotted to represent the hair just as is the 
case with our leopard’s mouth. 

The use of this bronze fragment cannot be certainly determined ; it 
may have been fixed on to the top of a tripod leg of the ordinary geometric 
type and the nail-holes in the nose and tail of the leopard are of the size 



usual in the fixing of two bronze sheets together. But it has none of the 
curve usual in the upper parts of these legs, and may simply come from a 
vase-stand or ijyvdijK-i] (v. Curt. Arch. Bronzerelief mis 01. p. 24, Pol. cqi. 
Ath. § 210). 

Our second fragment (Fig. 18) represents a much further advanced stage 
in the art. Above a horizontal band of rosettes appear the lower parts of 

'* The combination of such animals is veiy fre<{ueut on early work.s of art, c,;/. Horn. Oil 
xi. 609, Hes. Scut. Tier. 168. 
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two figures. Here traces of the geometric system are only to he found in the 
arrangement of the lines of design and in the pattern on the tunic of the 
leading figure. It may indeed be questioned whether this fragment does 
not belong to an entirely distinct style which onl}'^ knows geometric orna- 
ment in the art of weaving. The shape of the of the first and 

perhaps also of the second figure is identical with those of the Olympia 
cuirass, and a fragment of Argo-Corinthian bronze from the Ptoon {Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1822, PI. xv. 1). The form of the shoes, which was once errone- 
ously called Hittite, is the most common one in early Greek art, being worn 
by the rider statues on the Acropolis and at least one of the early female 
statues there (cf. also Figs. 26 and 30 and Olymjjia, iv. t. lix.). Now in this 
Olympia cuirass {Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, pi. 1 — 3, 01. iv. t. lix.) we notice exactly 
the same characteristics in point of style as well as in other details. Here 
too we we have clearly a combination of the geometric and oriental, and also, 
just as in our fragment, the geometric appears principally in the dresses of 
the figures, though it is also to be recognized in the S pattern running 
beneath the feet, just as the broad zigzag appears on t. Iviii. All these facts 
seem to point to the same conclusion, that these works date from a time 
when the two styles were uniting into one. They might have been the work 
either of a geometric school freed at length entirely from the trammels of 
convention and now really a master of composition in the new art, or they 
might be that of an artist trained in the oriental school who has learned the 
beauty of that regularity which is the great contribution of the geometric 
school to Greek art. 

It may seem curious that on the Acropolis no specimens have been 
found of that purely geometric fine engraving which we see on so many 
headbands and fibulae found in other parts of Greece and Italy. The story 
of Herodotus (v. 87) fully explains the absence of the latter: though in 
point of fact the bronze of these ornaments is very different from that of 
the ordinary geometric work, while the engraving has quite a distinct 
character. There is no doubt that the two styles though belonging to the 
same great class in Greek art had different homes, though the present 
scarcity of data on the subject prevents our determining with any certainty 
what these were. 

The origin of Greek bronze relief is a question too large to be fully 
discussed here. It certainly would seem however that it is an art not 
indigenous to Greek soil, and we may regard the so-called ‘ Phoenician ’ 
phialae and other specimens of bronze reliefs as relics of the art which 
preceded and perhaps originated that of Greece. A piece of one of these 
phialae is among the fragments of the Acropolis (Fig. 19). 

A more proper name for those is doubtless Cypriote, as they would seem 
to have been the product of a Cypriote factory ruled perhaps by the Phoe- 
nicians. The motives and scenes represented are certainly derived from the 
Phoenician, but the arrangement betrays Greek workmanship and, as Brunn 
has pointed out, shows distinctly the influence of the geometric school. 
Cyprus indeed occupied early a very important place in the development of 
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the bronze industry. Pliny tells us that it was in Cyprus that bronze was 
first discovered (xxxiv. g 2), where it was produced from an ore called 
chalcites. In Homer the armour of Agamemnon is a gift from Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus (II. xi. 19). On the Acropolis besides the phiale before us 
we have seen an inscription written on in Cypriote characters (J.JI.&. 1893, 
p. 129, PI. VII. 65), and there is reason to believe that Cyprus in early days 
plied a very large trade in this early bronze relief work. Our fragment 
here represented belongs to the second category of these vases as distin- 
guished by Perrot and Chipiez (PMnicie d Cypre, p. 757), being ornamented 
with ‘ formes vides,’ i.e. forms taken from Egyptian and Assyrian hieratic 
representations and combined without any respect to their meaning, being 



Fig. 19. — (Size of the original.) 


used purely to make up a decorative design. Starting from the right on our 
plate we find in the first place, two sphinxes confronting one another on 
either side of a sacred tree : each of the sphinxes is crowned with the sacred 
disk and uraeus of Egypt, while the tree with its palmette decoration is 
essentially eastern in character. Next we find the sacred hawk of Horus 
seated on a lotus and finally apparently one end of a similar sphinx and 
sacred tree design. This same design occurs in almost identical form on 
another phiale of the same character (P. et C. p. 775), while the border 
pattern is a very common one in this class of work (e.g. P. et 0. p. 783). 
The technique of these phialae is a combination of repousse relief and 
engraving ; first the figure is blocked out with the hammer and then details 
are added with the fine graver’s tool. Unfortunately much of the lighter 
graving work has worn off this fragment. This is one of very few Phoenician 
cups found in Greece Proper, though some of much the same style were 
discovered at Olympia (01. iv. Taf. lii.) ; it may point to an early direct 
connection between Athens and Cyprus. 

The first class of purely Greek bronze relief work with which I wish to 
deal is that called the Argo-Corinthian. Examples of this work have been 
found at Olympia, Dodona, the Ptoon and the Acropolis (01. iv. Taf. 39, 
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Carapanos, Dodona, PL XVJ., Bull. Covr. Hdl. 1892).^ The Acropolis frag- 
ments are being published by Dr. Wolters. In the, so to speak, orthodo.x 
forms of the art the relief represents some mythical scene, often drawn 
from the Epic Cycle, in a small field framed in at the sides by the 
‘ Flechtband,’ and at the top and bottom by a small metope and triglyph 
band. The scenes are arranged generally vertically one above the other, 
and at the top of all we find a palmette. Often eastern or heraldic scenes 
take the place of the mythical, c.g. two lions facing each other or a running 
winged figure. The main grounds for the attribution of these bronzes to an 
Argo-Corinthian origin though most of them are well known may be here 
recapitulated ; — 

(1) The appearance of an Argive inscription on one of the Olympia 
fragments (01. iv. Taf. 39, 699a). 

(2) The occurrence of similar or identical scenes on Corinthian mirror 
handles, as for instance that of the death of Hector and intercession for the 
corpse by Priam (Furtw. FcsUjuhc an E. GuHius, p. 179, Bruiiii (1893) 
P- 12Lj. 

(3) The appearance of the ‘ Flechtband,’ which in its triple form con- 
stituted, as is conjectured by Furtwaengler, the TptVXaf avrv^ of the Homeric 
shield, the invention of bronze shields being attributed to Argos.® (Furt. 
B.F. aus 01. p. 80, 93). 

(4) The proportions of the figures represented on these bronzes which 
are of a distinctly Peloponnesian type (cf. Bull Corn. Hell., 1892, pp. 355 f.). 

(5) We may mention the similarity of these bronzes to works of another 
technique, namely certain stamped terra-cotta reliefs which have been found 
in the neighbourhood of Argos. One of these, to which we shall have to 
refer again, was found at Mycenae and represents a female figure holding a 
bird in either hand, and is one of the earliest specimens of that well-known 
type (Lenormant, Arch. Zeit. 1856). The field round is ornamented with 
rosettes and stamped circles. Latterly, I may add, some other specimens of 
the same technique have been found by Dr. Waldstein in the excavations 
of the American school at the Heraeum. They present a much more 
developed character and resemble much more closely the bronzes under 
discussion. 

These bronzes, however, arc not the only productions of the Argo* 
Corinthian school. They represent a well developed and almost thoroughly 
Greek stage in the art. As Brunn says of the Olympia fragments, ‘ nur das 
gedrehte Band und etwa das Schematische der laufenden Gestalt und ihrer 
Beflligelung mahnen noch an fremde Vorbilder’ (Griech. Kunstgeschichte, 
p. 124) It is m^re probable that they represent the work of one particular 


During last summer M. De Kidder, a 
member of the French school, has found a 
large number of similar reliefs, of an extremely 
interesting character at Orchoiueuos, wliich he 
will shortly pnhlish in the BuUcUii Corr. Hdl. 

H.S.— VOL. XHI. 


® Instances of this pattern are found on ne.avly 
all Greek sites rich in bronze remains : Dodona, 
Olympia, the Ptoon, Eleutherae, Mantineia, and 
the Acropolis. 

S 
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factory, aud we are enabled in the light of recent discoveries both to trace 
the development of this particular form of the art and to compare it wdth 
other works of the same general school. 

One of the most fruitful places in this bronze work is an early cemetery 
not far from Eleutherae and near the direct road from Athens to Thebes. 
Objects from these tombs have been published by Drs. Furtwaengler and 
Welters (Annali, 1880, pp. 118-13.5, Eph. Arch., 1893, pp. 213-240). The 
question arises as to whether we are justified in attributing all the bronzes 
worked in relief to this factory or whether we must suppose them to be of a 
Chalcidiaii or Boeotian origin. Boeotia is singularly rich in these frag- 
ments found at this cemetery and at the Ptoon. Further, the invention 
of bronze shields is attributed to Thebes as well as to Argos ; but 
found as this relief woik is side by side with objects undoubtedly of Argo- 
Corinthian provenience, and also side by side with engraved wmrk of the 
geometric type (z\ Welters, I.c.), it certainly seems most probable that the 
reliefs must be attributed to Corinth and the engraving perhaps to Boeotia. 

Now it seems to me clearly impossible to dissociate fragments such as 
those ornamented with friezes of animals (e.g. E'pli. Arch. 1893, PI. 10 aud 12, 
Aiimli, tav. H. 2, S 1, Curt. A. E. aus 01. PI. III. 01. iv. Taf. 52, 884), 
altogether from such shields as those found at Caere (Brunn, p. 95) and 
ill many other Italian cemeteries, seveial of which are in the Museo Papa- 
juliano at Borne. Here w'e have exactly similar friezes of animals and also 
a similar ‘ Flechtband.’ Whether they are to be classed as works from the 
same factory or not, they are ceitaiuly derived from the same types, and these 
types are as certainly eastern though modified by the arrangement and order 
of Greek geometric work. The technique is generally very simple, the chief 
tool used being the solid circular punch, which >vas of various sizes ; it is the 
earliest technique possible in o'cjmisse work and we shall find it surviving in 
the thoroughly Greek work of a later style. It seems to follow then that 
at an early date there was a large traffic in bronze work of this character, 
emanating from the East, perhaps through Cyprus, which spread over nearly 
all the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and it is from these beginnings that 
later Greek relief work developed. 

Owing to the kindness of Dr. Coumanoudes, director of the Polytechnic 
Museum at Athens, and of the British Museum authorities, I am enabled to 
publish several more of these fragments from the Eleutherae tombs ; and, as 
they seem to me to illustrate very fully the development of this early style of 
rq)ou.ss<> relief work, I have thought it best to introduce them here rather 
lan in a separate paper. The first of these fragments (Fig. 20) represents 
e very earliest stage in the art; it is from a very thin band of dark bronze 
about l-_ inch in breadth. The pattern is that of a simple zigzag on either 
side of a central band ; the lines being represented by two parallel lines of dots 
m rel.ef formed by some sharp point. Here we notice at the first glance the 
application of a strange technique to a geometric design; but both are of 
the simplest and most infantile character. The dots are irregular in shape 
and position and are as yet without the bounding lines on eithe^ side of them 
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which, as we shall see, were a later and very necessary addition. A similar 
example of such a working out of a geometric design is that found at Olympia 
(01. iv. No. 326). The same system seems also to have been applied to 
the fine geometric work, which we have attributed to Boeotia, in the case of a 
Ptoon fragment published by M. Holleaux {Bull. Goer. Hell., 1892, PL xiv. 3), 
which stamps itself at once as of a different class to the ordinary Corinthian 
reliefs and much nearer akin to the geometric engraved diadems such as one 
from Thebes {Annali, 1880, tav. G. Brunn, p. 120). This same defect is 
noticeable in our second fragment in the Polytechnic Museum at Athens 



(PI. IX.), though this as a work of art is far in advance of the last. Here the 
lines of dots simply act as bounding lines and the advancing bull in the field 
shows all the life and naturalism of early Greek art; the folds of skin on the 
neck, the shaggy hair of the breast, the representation of the shoulder-muscles 
and the curly end of the tail visible on the right betray the close observance 
of nature and the freedom and boldness in its portrayal which is only to be 
found in true Greek work. It belongs exactly to the same art and to the 
same stage in that art as several other fragments from the same site 
published by Dr. Furtwaengler {A.d.I., 1880, tav. H. 3, S. 1, 2), the first of 
which, the well-known scene of the boar-shooting, as Brunn says, {op. cit. 
p. 121), points clearly to the individuality and independence of the spirit of 
Greek art. Perhaps the most curious, however, of all the Eleutherae bronzes 
are two fragments of a stephane (Fig. 21), almost exactly 1 inch broad, on 



Fig. 21. — (3 size of original.) 


which are preserved four heads of a very early type. The faces with the long 
straight noses, thick lips, and hanging protruding chins are of a type well 
known in early Corinthian pottery. The eyes, as usual, are set obliquely in 
the form of a long narrow slit with a central dot. The long folds of the hair 
are similar to those of the man shooting at the boar referred to above. Vases 
ornamented with somewhat similar heads are known as coming from Co- 
rinthian factories. A good instance is a plate of the Blacas collection in the 
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British Museum (A. 263; fouud at Nola, which is ornamented with four 
heads. These have much the same cast of features as those on our bronze, 
and the hair falls behind in similar broad folds. Most peculiar however is 
the head-dress ornamented with basket-work with a line of dots round the 
bottom. The form of dress is common in the case of the well-known Boeotian 
‘ pappades,’ terra-cotta figures found in various parts of Boeotia and especially 
at Tanagra {v. Bdhlau, Jahrbiich, 1888, p. 343). It is possible in this case 
that the head-dress was actually made of basket-work, though it is also 
possible that it is merely a conventional ornament. A somewhat similar 
headdress is that of a Siren from a Lekane in the British Museum (Walters, 
Vases in B.M. ii. B 14 ; Conze, Mcl. Thmi. PI. V. 4) which is ornamented in 
the same pattern with incised lines. For just as in early pottery, notably of 
the Mycenae and Melian types, where in the first case this basket pattern 
forms the main device, and in the second the divisions between the 
main fields {e.g. Conze, Mel. Thongcfdsse, taf. iii.), so too in early metal 
work we find the same pattern constantly used either as a principal 
motive in the decoration, as in certain early phialae (e.g. 01. iv. No. 880), 
or again as bands dividing the chief designs. This motive may almost 
be reckoned as one of the chief characteristics of early Corinthian gold 
relief work, being indeed the pattern most frequently used in framing 
in the principal metope-like scenes, and so perhaps corresponding to the 
‘ Flechtband ’ or ‘ triglyph motive ’ of the ‘ Argo-Corinthian ’ bronzes. This 
is to be seen very clearly in the examples of this work published by Furt- 
waengler (Arch, Zeit. 1884, tav. 8), and better still in another gold band also 
found at Corinth and now in the Louvre, which was seen at Athens by 
Furtwaengler in 1882 ® (Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 109). This relief bears the 
closest relationship to the school of Argo-Corinthian bronzes which we are 
discussing : it is approximately 6 inches long and 2i broad, and is divided 
horizontally into five scenes. Each scene is framed at the top and sides by 
this basket pattern, while along the bottom runs a line of simple bosses. 
The central field is occupied by a rosette of the same pattern as the Eleuthei'ae 
rosettes of Fig. 22 : on either side in the two next fields is a single female 
figure with a headdress of a shape similar to that under discussion, only 
without any ornament. In each of the two outer fields are represented three 
waiiiors advancing with shields ornamented with a star pattern similar to 
that of Athene in the Eleutherae relief (PI. IX.), which must be discussed 
later. The closest parallel, however, which I know for the headdress on our 
relief, is that of a female figure holding two birds on a Corinthian alabastron 
in the Museum at Naples (No. 133, Inv. 2496). In the head of this figure 
the same peculiarities are noticeable to a certain extent as in the heads of 
our bronzes : we find the same protruding features, while the hair falls behind 
in much the same folds. The headdress, though not ornamented with basket 


® Another instance of this use of the basket 
pattern is to be found in a small gold fragment 
from Camirus now in the British Museum, 


where it is used to frame in an archaic repre- 
sentation of a griffin. 
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pattern, has just the same shape, and round the top and bottom run hands of 
dots, representing no doubt rosettes. The technique of this relief shows a 
very early stage of art : the dot-hand below the headdress, the eyes, and 
possibly the lips, ai’e all worked with the same circular punch, though for the 
eyes at any rate its size is obviously unsuitable ; while the squareness of the 
ears betrays the inability of the artist to work a circular line in this material. 
The subject, though worked out with some spirit, is obviously too complicated 
for the technique of the artist, and shows itself to be an early attempt to go 
beyond the hounds of purely decorative patterns, such as those of Figs. 
22-24, which, though apparently much more finished works of art, are not 
necessarily any later in point of date, and might indeed be productions from 



Fics. 22- 24. — (5 size of the originals.) 


the same factory. For the regularity and truth of line in these e.xamples are 
only those born of a practice in conventional pattern design. The rosette 
band (Fig. 22) is the exact counterpart of very many specimens coming from 
the same site and others in Boeotia, while the large rosette (Fig. 23) is of a 
fine bold design, the outer petals being cut out of a very thin sheet of 
bronze with no relief work at all, but only an indented line down the 
centre of each leaf ; the inner part of the rosette, in its main outlines, 
is practically identical with those of the previous fragment. The 
diameter of the whole is just 45 inches: it was doubtless intended for a 
dress ornament of some kind. Another interesting point with regard to this 
rosette is the nature of the bronze of which it is made. As we shall notice 
in the case of other specimens coming probably from the Corinthian factory, 
the composition is of a bright gold colour, and preserves its toughness and 
flexibility to an extraordinary extent, though it seems generally to have been 
used only in sheets no thicker than paper. Without a careful analysis it is 
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impossible to be certain whether gold was really added in the composition or 
not ; but it certainly seems to have been a precious material, used sparingly 
and reserved for the finer relief work. Moreover we are told by Pliny 
(xxxiv. § 5) that it was at Corinth that gold was first mixed with the bronze, 
though his story of its invention, attributing to it a very late date, has a 
distinct savour of aetiology. Another fragment from Eleutherae in the 
British Museum is that of Fig. 24. It is a fragment in no way remarkable 
except in adding a fresh link to the chain of connection between Boeotia and 
the Argo-Corintbian factory. It is a simple and uncomplicated example of 
the rpi’rrXa^ avTV^, which, as rve have already seen, is probably to be 
attributed to an Argive origin. 

The last of the Eleutherae bronzes with w hich I wish to deal, and 
which is represented to full scale (PI. IX. 2), belongs more obviously 
to the Argo-Corinthian school, and is in the Polytechnic Museum at 
Athens (inv. No. 1312). In its present condition it consists of three 
fragments of a thin bronze sheet which probably overlaid some box or 
other wooden object. Parts of three scenes are preserved arranged horizon- 
tally, divided from each other by a simple egg-pattern. Above and below 
run two lines of dots, betw'een which is a blank space, and doubtless both 
above and below were other bands of relief. Beginning on the left we have 
in the first scene two female figures advancing to the left : in front of the 
first one hang down the two tasselled ends of a taenia which she holds in her 
right hand, while her left hangs down by her side ; behind her the second 
holds in her right hand a wreath and in the left an olive branch. This is 
probably the end of a sacrificial procession, perhaps to Athene. The central 
.scene presents us with, as far as I know, a totally new mythological scene ; 
on the left stands a female holding a child in her arms : in front of her 
advances Heracles, his head covered with the lion’s mask and with his club 
in his right hand and his bow in his left in an attitude of obvious hostility 
towards Athene, who is rushing forward from the right armed with shield 
and spear and wearing a Corinthian helmet. There seems to be only one 
episode in the mythical life of Heracles to which we can attribute this scene, 
namely the rape of Auge, and yet even in this case we can find no account of 
any such scene as that represented here. According to the general account 
Heracles departed on his w^ay after the rape ; there is, however, a story pre- 
served in works of art of the finding of Telephus on Mount Parthenios by 
Heracles (Jahn, Tel. und Tro., pp. 57 /!), and it is possible to suppose that 
this group gives us a representation of some scene which took place then. It 
seems, however, better to recognize in the woman behind Heracles Auge 
herself and attribute the scene to the time of the wrath of Athene after 
the birth of the child. According to the form of the myth adopted by Euri- 
pides, Auge brought the child to birth in the temple (Schol. Ar. Rem. 1112), 
and an angry scene there took place between the mother and the goddess 
(Clem. Al. Strom, vii. p. 302). Heracles is named as the evildoer, and it is 
probable that in some form of the myth Heracles was introduced to account 
for his action and defend Auge. A complete discussion of the mythology of 
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the scene is here impossible, but a full account of the various forms of the 
story and their representations in art is given by Jahn {Tdephus und Troilus, 
pp. 42 

The third scene on our bronze is a quadriga represented full face ; the 
whole of one of the horses, most of the chariot, and the driver are unfortu- 
nately lost ; between the two horses on the left, however, we see the end of a 
wing, which identifies the driver as either Nike or Eos. This is a very 
favourite type in all early art, and especially in this particular form of bronze 
work ; but a fuller discussion of it is given in connection with another and 
finer example of the same school (PI. VIII.). As to the assignment 
of this bronze to the Argo-Corinthian .school there can be no question ; 
we have just the same general style and the same system of dividing up the 
scenes. The dividing patterns, though they are not those of the ‘orthodox’ 
Argo-Corinthian reliefs, are still just as common in works of the same general 
school (e.g. Sph. Arch. 1893, PI. XII. 5, X. 2 ; Bull. Corr. Hell., 1892, PI. XIY. 
and XV.; Annali, 1880, Tav. H. 2). Yet our fragment seems to belong to a 
later and more finished development of the art than the Olympia, Ptoon and 
Acropolis specimens, on which we find the ‘ Flechtband ’ ornament. The relief 
is lower and the detail is finer ; more movement and life is given to the 
figures and more fulness to the drapery. Much nearer to this work in point 
of style are the two Dodona fragments {Carapanos, PI. XVI.). These much 
abused drawings of the fragments do, it is true, represent them with the 
characteristics of a much later art than those which they really possess. 
Still a close examination of the fragments themselves shows that in reality 
they do differ to a slight extent in style from the Olympia and other 
instances ; for just as with our Eleutherae fragment the relief is distinctly 
lower and the working out of muscles and other details much fuller. 

On the Acropolis at Athens, besides the simple ornamental patterns and 
those Argo-Corinthian bronzes which are to be published by Dr. Welters, there 
are two examples of this class of relief to which I wish to call attention. 
Both of these come from objects of the same nature, though what these were 
it is hard to determine. The general shape of the object, though none are 
preserved whole, can be determined from several fragments. A band of thin 
bronze, 1 cm. broad and 15 cm. long, joins two fields whose length is 12 cm., 
while their greatest breadth is about the same. These fields are divided into 
two parts of equal length, the inner one of wdiich has a curved outline and is 
not ornamented, while the outer one is in the shape of a trapezoid broadening 
towards the outside, and is ornamented with relief. Fragments of objects of 
similar form have been already published {Annuli, 1880, tav. H ; Carapanos, 
Dodona, PI. XIX. 1). All these have small holes along the edge either for 


It may be remarked however that there is opposed to Heracles, which occurs on an am- 

found on vases a type of a friendly meeting be- phora in the British Museum, is not, as described 

tween Athene and Heracles, in which very much by Diimmler (Am/i. Mil. 1887, p. 174), Athene, 

the same attitude is preserved ( FVmcs 17! ii. hut Juno Caprotina {r. Roseher, Ler. p. 2221 : 

B 198 ; Gerh. Avs. Vos. ii. 246). The figure Gerh. Am. Vas. ii. 127. 
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nailing to wood or for sewing on leather. The two specimens from the 
Acropolis belong to two very different dates and stages in the development 
of the art. The first of the two (Fig. 25), the corresponding relief to which 



is preserved in the larger Acropolis Museum, represents two lions heraldi- 
cally grouped, each with one forepaw raised to form a sort of column 
between which is placed a small nude running man carrying a sword in his 
right hand. It will be seen that this relief differs in no material respect from 
that published by Furtwaengler {Annali, l.c.) with the exception of the addi- 
tion of the human figure. W ithout entering into the particular type of these 
lions, or the relationship they bear to others of the same heraldic character, I 
would call attention chiefly to the human figure, and the place it occupies in 
the composition. There are one or two groups of a man between two lions 
with which we may compare this figure, e.y. a gold stephane {Arch. Zeit., 1884, 
taf. 9. 2), and on certain Dipylon vases somewhat similar scenes occur. 
Here, however, the motive is entirely different ; the man is not being eaten 
by the lions; he is running forward with drawn sword: yet if, as Dr. Furt- 
wangler suggests, the man s position on the gold stephane is to a certain 
extent modelled on that of the bull in similar groups, we may perhaps see in 
the position of the small man of our group a further development towards 
per ect freedom. But I do not think we need look for any closer connection 
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between the two motives than this, that the existence of such a composition 
as that of the stephane may have suggested the filling in of the space between 
the lions with a human figure. The nearest parallel to this group in vase 
painting is to he found in the so-called Pelops and Rhesus vases (e.g. Vases 
in B. M. ii. B 2, 234-5), where the human figure is represented in a kneeling 
or running attitude between two rearing horses. In this case however the 
figure is entirely out of all proportion, and merely serves the purpose of 
filling in the field, the need for which will be easily recognized if we compare 
this group with that published in the Annali. This is one of the first 
steps made by the Greek genius in developing and adapting oriental heraldic 
designs. The composition is still purely decorative, but the design is 
improved by the addition of the figure filling up the blank, and the character 
and style of this figure fully bear out this conclusion. Whereas the lions, 
whatever family they belong to, are certainly not Greek, the human figure 
belongs to a well-known early Greek type, that of the running-man. 

The second Acropolis fragment (represented to full scale on PI. VIIL), 
belonging to this style, which we have to deal with represents perhaps the 
latest and highest development of the school. The bronze is of the most 
beautiful texture, as thin as paper, and of a bright yellow golden colour, 
while the technique is of almost incredible delicacy. It is however in a 
sadly dilapidated condition, and several of the fractures, I regret to add, appear 
to be modern and due to careless packing since the excavations. The repre- 
sentation is a common one on bronzes of this type, being a full-face view of 
Nike or Eos driving her quadriga (cf. Carapanos, Dodona, PI. XIX. 1, 2, 4 and 
the fragment from Eleutherae, PI. IX., 2). Remarkable in this work is the 
form of the wings, which is of the more archaic and foreign type, and not of 
the later Greek shape found in the Dodona fragments. The scene is framed 
with a spiral pattern made up of a series of dots and outside this a simple 
line of larger dots. Most remarkable in this fragment however is the 
technique which is almost akin to that of the gem-engraver. Many of the 
lines have been worked in a series of dots, c.g. those of the axle of the chariot 
and of the hair of the figure ; the details are added with the finest of 
gr.nving tools. The wonderful attention paid to these details is characteristic 
of all early Greek bronze work of the sixth and early fifth centuries ; it is 
indeed just that fineness of work which gives the great charm to the art. 
We may notice this especially on the group before us : the elaborate 
arrangement of the hair of the goddess, the wavy lines of drapery below the 
right shoulder, reminding us of the similar material worn by the old female 
statues of the Acropolis, the elaborate working out of every part of the 
chariot, the tails and manes of the horses, and above all the wonderful truth 
to nature in the heads of the animals — show a minuteness of treatment which 
at least proves that the art was fully developed at the time when this was 
made. At first sight indeed it might be thought that this work belongs to 
the latter half of the fifth century B.c. or at any rate dates from a time 
posterior to the Persian wars. But there are not wanting signs of archaism 
also : we may notice especially the symmetrical and almost heraldic grouping 
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of the horses, which was conventional in early representations (cf. Gerhard 
A. V. i.a lxii.6 cvi. 6 ; Percy Gardner, Vases in the Ashmolean, PI. I. ; the 
Selinus metope, Mtiller-Wieseler, i. 5, 25), and also the almost lifeless 
symmetry of the figure of the goddess herself, as well as the archaism of 
the wings. In this winged figure driving her quadriga, which as we have 
seen is a conventional type in early art, we seem to find the reason for the 
addition of birds on either side of the human charioteer so common on vases 
(e.g. Gerh. cvi. 6, Gardner 1. c., also Bodona, PI. XIX.), the birds naturally 
taking the place of the wings. There is then no reason for attributing 
this fragment to a date later than the Persian wars and the extreme 
delicacy of style is characteristic of both vases and other works of the 
latter half of the sixth century. It is possible that this bronze was the 
work of an Attic artist and it has many characteristics which are 
generally considered to be purely Attic ; but the golden colour of the bronze, 
the identity of subject with a well-known and undoubtedly Corinthian type 
make it certain that, whether actually manufactured at Corinth or not, it is 
at least a copy of a Corinthian design and may fairly represent the highest 
development of the early bronze school of Corinth. 

Before we leave altogether the discussion of this school of bronze relief 
I would call attention to another find which seems to present characteristics 
of such similarity that we cannot well regard it as being a wholly indepen- 
dent production. This is that of the well-known Bomarzo bronzes, fragments 
of which are preserved in the Museo Gregoriano, the Museo Kircheriano and 
the Louvre.^^ The principal scenes run in three bands or friezes apparently 
round some object, as at one point the two ends of the bronze sheet overlap 
and are riveted together. The scenes represent a Gigantomachia, a Dionysiac 
procession up to an altar, and warriors setting out for battle (?) (so Dlimmler 
in Ant. Benk. 1. c.). At first sight there are many apparent differences in 
style between this work and the Argo-Corinthian bronzes ; we have none of 
the metope-like scenes that characterize the school, while the forms of the 
human figures belong to anything but the Peloponnesian type, being much 
coarser and shorter in proportion while the features and heads generally are 
often almost shapeless or grotesque. But we must also agree with Diimmler 
that it is impossible that this should be an Etruscan work of art. The 
elaborate details, more especially in the drapery, where the w^avy folds of the 
outline are strangely like those of the Eleutherae fragment, the framing in of 
the scenes by lines of dots and, more than aU, the bands of lotos pattern (v. 
Benk. i., 21, 456) — show an unmistakable connection with this Corinthian 
school. These patterns find their closest parallels in early Corinthian 
pottery and metal work (e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1884 taf. viii. 7. Olympia, iv. No. 
936, 755, etc.). These Bomarzo bronzes then may either have emanated 
from some inferior Corinthian factory, being manufactured for export, or they 


Bull. 1836, p. 191. Museo areg. i. t. 39. ihis. zu Karlsruhe, pp. 57 ff. Bull, des Mus. 

Antike Denkmdler, i. t. 21. Born. Mil. iii. June, 1892, p. 189. * 

176. Scliumacher, Eine Prdae^tinische Cista im 
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may be Italian copies of Corinthian work : in either case they attach 
themselves closely to this early Corinthian school. 

Of the other bronze reliefs on the Acropolis, which do not, at an}^ rate 
obviously, belong to the Argo-Corinthian school, perhaps the most curious is 
that of Fig. 26. There are thirteen fragments which go to make up the 
figure as it stands at present, while several others from the pattern border or 
other scenes, the positions of which with respect to our figure cannot be 
determined, have also been found. The bronze is about 1 millimetre thick 
and the figure is blocked out in low repoii,sse relief, the outline and main 
details being further worked with the graving tool. Our fragments form one 
division of a bronze sheet divided into at least three fields one above the 
other. The breadth of this sheet at the level of the bird’s heads on the 
plate is lO’S inches ; but it narrows in gradually from top to bottom. The 
field is framed by a simple palmette border, the outer or vertical bands being 
slightly more elaborate than the horizontal. The scene is that of a nude 
winged man advancing to the left and carrying a goose (?) in either hand. 
What deity or man is here represented, it is not easy to decide : it would 
seem to be a male figure corresponding exactly to the ‘ Persian Artemis,’ 
whom we often find holding birds as well as beasts (e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1854, 
Plates LXI.-LXIV., Micali, 3fon. Ant. .xvii. 4, xx. 12, Jahrliich, 1888, p. 357, 
Salzmann, C'lnnirus, PI. male figures, though much more rare, 

are not unknown, and Gerhard has suggested that they should be called 
representations of the Phrygian sun-god {Arch. Zeit. 1856), while a youthful 
figure holding two cocks at which two dogs are jumping up, which occurs 
on the Clazomenae sarcophagus, is called by Loeschke the human soul 
offering propitiatory offerings to the dogs of Hades {Aus der Untencelt, pp. 
4 ff.). Neither of these explanations seems to suit our figure, nor is it a 
satisfactory solution of the problem to call him a wind god carrying along 
the birds of the air, a representation for which we could offer no 
parallel of an early date. We might indeed feel tempted to call our figure a 
Boread (cf. Tanis, ii. p. 68, PI. 25, J.H.S. 1893, p. 108, Stud. Cyrene, p. 18), 
but the attributes are not distinctive enough to justify the identification; 
in point of fact it would be a mistake to try to recognize here any definite 
divinity. Types of male figures fighting birds are well known from the east 
(e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1854, PI. LXIV. 3), and also of winged deities with animals 
(Id., ib). In the instance of a Persian cylinder (Muller- Wieseler, i. 57, 282c) 
wm have a four-winged genius holding two birds, just as our figure. This 
would then seem to be nothing but a decorative combination of these types, 
and that of Artemis ; in the same way we find on a Rhodian plate in the 


Other examples are a terra-cotta relief fouml 
by Lenormant at Mycenae {Arch. Zeit. 1856), 
the i'.ripress of a seal preserved in tlie Polytech- 
nic Museum at Athens, and several Mycenae 
gems, e.g. one in the British Museum (Mikh- 
hoeffer, Anfange, etc., p. 86). 

Mr. A. J. Evans informs me that he is in 
this same number of the Journal offering a dif- 
ferent explanation of a similar gold figure of 


Mycenaean style. That figure can undoubtedly 
be traced back to an Egyptian origin, and a 
strong Egyptian element appears, as we have 
seen, in the Acropolis bronzes. But the appear- 
ance of the wings of our figure and the absence 
of any Egyptian characteristics in point of style 
point at any rate to an equally strong oriental 
influence. 
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British Museum {J.R.S. vol. vi. PI. LXIX.) a Gorgon taking the place of 
Artemis and holding two birds, and another somewhat similar figure on a 
broniie from Perugia (Studn. Gyrene, p. 152, Miill.-Wies. i. 59, 298 ; cf. 
also J.H.S. vi. p. 281, and the male figure from Orvicto, Arch. Zcit. 1877, 
Taf. xi.).i* The part these eastern designs played in the formation of 
mythological types has been shown by Milchhoeffer (Anf. etc.) and others, 
and the myth of Heracles and the Stymphalian birds and its type in 
art was doubtless greatly influenced, if not originated, by^ such scenes as 
that on the Babylonian seal referred to above {Arch. Zcit. 1854, Fig. 3). 
This fact is strongly brought out in what is really a caricature scene of the 
fight {Co)ii]}te Bciuhi, 1868, p. 75, PI. IV.). Here we see a pigmy Heracles 
with lion’s skin and club attacking two gigantic cranes, which look down on 
him from either side. It would certainly seem that this is a caricature of a 
regular type, and such a type would have many points in common with the 
scene on our bronze. 

Among the other fragments from the same or some very similar relief 
three only are well enough preserved to be intelligible. The first of these 
(Fig. 27) shows us part of a boar; unfortunately only the curve of the back 
over the shoulders, the ear, and the eye are preserved. From the back rises 



a line of short sharp bristles. The second (Fig. 28) preserves a large and 
highly ornamental rosette, in the right hand corner, the thumb and part of 
the hand and lower arm of a man, and a piece of the outside border pattern. 
The third fragment (Fig. 29) has in the upper field a human foot ; below this 
a horizontal border pattern, which differs from that of the other fragments 
by the addition of two more leaves to the palmette, and in the lower field a 
hand grasping some curved pointed object armed with points or bristles^® ; to 
the left of this the handle of a sword of the common early type with a 
curved crosspiece at the end, which we shall have to deal with again ; and to 

Six {J.H.S. vi. pp. 289 ff., De Gorgone, ji. harp which is represented with a somewhat 
82) strives unnecessarily to find some mytho- similar shape (Gerh. A. V. II. 79, 3, 4, Baum, 
logical explanation of the attributes of these Denlc. pp. 1290—1). In this case the scene 
fir'ures. would be one from the Perseus myth, cf. lies. 

V' This object may perhaps be the sacred SciU. 216 tf Pans. v. 18, 1, 
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the left of this again the end of some object, possibly pait of a quiver. The 
relative positions of the various parts of this relief are a puzzle, which can 
hardly be solved unless more of it is brought to light. 

The style of all these fragments is curious. Our first impulse is to 
compare them with the great Olympia relief {01. iv. Taf xxxviii.) ; but beyond 
the fact of some similarity in the bronze and in the subject of our large field, 
there are few peculiarities common to the two works. It is not only that the 
relief on the Olympia specimen is higher, while it is without the border pattern , 
which is so prominent in our fragments, but also the whole artistic feeling of 
the two is different. In the one case every figure is, so to speak, given a 
decorative character by means of the addition of countless and elaborate details, 
while every available space is filled in by small dotted rosettes ; in the other the 
severest simplicity is observed ; there is no indrawing of details except where 
absolutely necessary ; the only ornament inserted in the field is the large 
rosette (Fig. 28j, which probably comes from the top corner of the original 
top field, and which certainly does call to mind the somewhat similar rosette 
belonging to the Olympia specimen. If we compare in more detail this male 
figure with that of the Olympia Artemis, we shall hardly find a single 
characteristic common to the two, except perhaps the slightly exaggerated 
size of the head, a failing shared by many early schools of Greek vase- 
painting. The hair of our figure is drawn in a few meagre lines ; at Olympia 
Heracles, the Centaur and Artemis have the most elaborate coiffure. Here 
we find virtually no forehead, and a chin tapering to a sharp point ; there the 
forehead is high and the chin, if anything, retiring. The wings of the male 
figure are as plain and straight as possible and pass in front of the shoulders ; 
those of Artemis come from the back and curve up at the ends in the pure 
early Greek fashion (r. Furt. in Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. ‘ Greif’) and are elabo- 
rately ornamented with a scale pattern and a double row of feathers.^^ Finally, 
we may contrast the elaborate chiton of Artemis and the rendering of the 
leg muscles in the Heracles with the dry outline of our figure, not a single 
muscle of which is rendered either by modelling or iudrawing. 

The proportions also of this figure are most curious, the length of leg 
being just three times that of the body from shoulder to hip. Length of 
leg is a recognized characteristic of certain schools of early Greek art, but 
these abnormal proportions are more probably due to the length of the field 
necessary for the introduction of the birds. It is also noticeable that the 
feet of the man are curved up at the point as though he wore the early 
Greek boot ; but on the leg there is no sign of the bands that belong to this 
boot (cf. the figure above the Tiryns bull and the Olympian cuirass) or any 
sign at all of the place where it begins. It is possible that the artist did 


It may perhaps he thought that thi.s point 
represents a beard ; but if it has been so, the 
outline must have been carried on over the face. 
It may be however that this is simply another 
instance of the absence of in-drawing, like that 
of the books. 


It is impossible in the present state of the 
bronze to be certain how these wings joined. 
Probably they curved down from the top to 
meet in the middle of the breast as is the case 
with the great Gorgon of the Acropolis. 
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ii-)t intend the toot to be booted, but neglected to mark in the toes, as a 
comparison with Fig. 29 will show that the bare foot in this work has just the 
same outline and that the toes are marked in afterwards. It is impossible 
to say what object this bronze came from ; though it has the shape of a 
tripod leg, it is not strong enough for such a use by itself, and there are no 
sign.s of nail-holes or any other means of fixing it to anything else. Like 
the Olympia relief it might come from an iyyvOt^Krj or vase-stand, but here 
again the same objection applies. It i.s quite possible it simply formed a 
panel on a wall (i\ Curt. Arch. B. aus 01. pp. 18 ff., Helbig, Ubi/i. Bp. pp. 
324 ff.). 



There are on the Acropolis a largo number of fragments from the legs 
of a tripod which seem to belong to the same school of art as this relief. 
The method of construction of these legs is remarkable : the main frame- 
work consists of t\NO long narrorv strips of bronze 2 cm. broad and slightly 
over half a centimetre thick, ornamented with a guilloche or cable pattern, 
with similar but slightly broader bands running horizontally between at 
intervals to bind them together. One of these latter runs across near the 
bottom of Fig. 30. Doubtless at the top and bottom of the legs these cross- 
bands were broader and stronger. At the back of this framework, and filling 
in the whole of the empty spaces, was nailed a large sheet of bronze, about 
H.S.— VOL. XUI. T 
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a milliiiietre thick, ornamented with reliefs divided into scenes one above tlie 
other. To protect this at the back was added a strip of bronze at each side, 
which grows broader towards the bottom, the extreme measurements in 
the instances surviving being '085 and ‘046 m. The strength of the leg 
then was considerable, there being at the points of pressure three thicknesses 
of bronze, which were fixed together by nails running through the eyes of 
the cable pattern. It is almost only in these stronger parts that the relief 
has survived. This technique may be well compared with the ‘ ladder ’ 
arrangement of the crater-stand made by Glaucus and dedicated by Alyattes 
at Delphi (Pans. x. 16, 1). Only in that case soldering replaced the nails of 
our bronze, while the spaces between the ‘steps’ were not filled in. 

From the fragments that remain of this bronze it is possible to discover 
only very little of the designs with which it was ornamented. There are 
howevmr two lengths of the leg in which we can to some extent make out 
the general arrangement. The order in which the various patterns and 
scenes occur on these lengths and their measurements arc as follows : — 

1st strip beginning at the bottom of the fragment a.s 
preserved. 

Back of a mauls shoulder and head above which is /a. 

a palmetto pattern (Fig. oil T2 

A band of rosettes between two lines '620 

A field in which we perhaps can recognize the back 

of some animal ‘11 

A band consisting of a row of small circles the centres 

of which are marked 018 

Lower part of field above in which nothing can be 

recognized ‘04 

•308. 

2nd strip beginning at the bottom. 

Pattern of long parallel lines joined at bottom with m. 

semicircles (the top of these appears on Fig. 30) . '091 

The cable and round tooth patterns of Fig. 30 . . '034 

The main field of Fig. 30 -l.oS 

The pattern above the field of Fig. 30 -02 

Remains of an upper field on which appears the back 

of an heraldic lion rampant qo.-; 

•428. 

Little as it is that we can thus gather of the subjects here dejficted, it is 
still enough to enable us to determine the stage in the development of 
Greek art which is here represented. We .see. just as in the Olympia relief, 
a combination of the heraldic eastern designs ■with Greek compositions. 
What the subject of the relief in the field of Fig. 31 is, it is impossible to say. 
We have nothing left but the back of the head and shoulders of a bearded 
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man ; but in this we notice that the arrangement of the hair is the same as that 
of our large winged figure tied behind the ear and below that divided into 
two locks falling in front and behind. Further, the beard is rendered by a 
number of small dots, a mode of representing hair which we have already 
noticed. The scene of Fig. 30 however is more intelligible. On the right 
stands a high tripod, on the left a man in the attitude of boxing, while on 
the middle fragment we see a toe and heel, the two feet probably of his 
antagonist. The scene is probably that of a contest for the prize tripod, 
and not a picture of the fight between Hei-acles and Apollo, the well-known 
type of which was already formed (r. Overbeck, Kg. AimUo, pp. 372 ff., 
Atlas, xxiii. and xxiv.).i® The tripod here represented may indeed be 
the very one of which this formed a part. It is quite different from those 
of the geometric type, the leg narrowing towards the top and carrying struts 
to support the ring for the bowl. Like the geometric however, the legs end off 
square at the bottom and are not carved on lions’ feet or on any other such 
support. Their ornamentation is shown by a simple line of dots, while 
similar dots run round the ring. On the field above this we see lions in 
identical attitudes on both sides of the leg, which makes it certain that we 
have to deal with a heraldic device and not a representation of Heracles 
and the Nemean lion. In point of style this relief is very closely related 
to that of the winged man : we have the same arrangement of the scenes, 
the same open field unburdened with unneces.sary devices ; here again there 
is as little indrawing on the figures as is consistent with an adequate 
representation; the hair of Fig. 31 and the pointed foot and boot of 
Fig. 30 are exactly similar to those of the other relief ; and finally the 
oriental patterns which divide the fields are of a simpler and loss ornate 
description than the majority of that style. It is true that the proportions 
of the figures in the relief show more truth to nature, and it is possible that 
it belongs to a somewhat later date than the other ; but the similarities 
in point of technique and style are convincing as to the fact of their 
emanating from the same school. Whether this was an Attic school or not 
we cannot decide. Certainly it was a school endowed with considerable 
purity of taste, which revolted against the overloading of the scene with 
ornament to the detriment of the main composition.-'’ 


Scenes of conte-sts for jirizes of tiipods are 
coimnoii on early works of art. On one of the 
Daphnae vases (Tanis, ii. p. 69, PI. 30) we have 
fioxing and wrestling scenes with geometric 
tripods for prizes. Similar scenes occur on the 
Amphiaraus vase{^lnn. 1874, pp. 82 ff, Mon. x. 
PI. 4, 5 ; cf. Gerh. A. V. 256, 257), the chest of 
Cypselus (Pans. v. 17. 10, 11), the throne of 
Apollo at Ainyclae {Id. iii. 18, 16), and the 
shield of Heracles (Hes. Smit. 302, 313). 

It may be remarked, however, that it 
would be natural that the artist should show 
greater truth in the figure of a man engaged in 
some definite athletic exercise than in that of a 


strange unnatural foreign deity. 

In the Acropolis Museum is preserved the 
ring of a large tripod about 2 feet in diameter 
in the centre of which was fixed a full-leirgth 
figure of a Gorgon, cut out of a thin bronze 
sheet, mounted in a very slight relief, with 
details added with a fine graving tool, just as 
is the case with the large shooting Hei-acles from 
Olympia (0?. iv. Taf. 40). This was fixed inside 
the handle by means of a framework of strips 
similar to that of our tripod leg, and Dr. Wolters 
has suggested to me that they may be parts of the 
same object. This cannot, however, be anything 
but a conjecture. 


T 2 
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There are two other fragmeuts of relief among the Acropolis fragments 
which must be dealt with here (Figs. 32 — 33). The first of these shows us 
parts of two scenes. In the lower one, as it stands on our figure, is preserved 
the upper part of a warrior. He wears an elaborately ornamented Corinthian 
helmet, below which three locks of hair fall in front of the right shoulder. 
In his right hand is raised ready for striking a sword of a type similar to 
that of Fig. 29, while his left is outstretched probably holding his victim by 
the hair. Over his left shoulder by means of a triple strap is hung his 



scabbard. There are so many mythological scenes which this might apply 
to, that without further evidence it is impossible to particularize here. In 
the other field is represented one of the scenes in the life of Heracles. We 
see Heracles bearded but without a moustache, wearing the short chiton. 
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his usual garment in early Greek art, anil carrying a quiver on his back. 
His attitude is either that of drawing his bow, or more probably he is 
holding his bow up in his left hand, and the line just distinguishable on the 
level with his beard in front is part of his forearm. It is impossible to see 
whether he held his club in his right hand, or was represented as having 
just shot an arrow. The upper part of the bow is represented by the line 
passing over the head : what the small fragment of basket-work seen in the 
top corner is intended for, it is impossible to decide. Over the head of the 
warrior runs a line of rosettes, while behind the head of Heracles is let in 
another small field framed by a double line within which is an elaborate 
palmette. The other fragment (Fig. 33) shows us simply a part of a similar 



chiton to that ot Heracles and part of an arm. The object held in the 
hand is uncertain ; from behind the back protrudes an extra fold of the 
chiton, somewhat as on the Olympia cuirass { 01 . iv. Taf. 59). The object or 
objects from which these fragments come cannot be determined : the relative 
positions of the figures on the larger of the two might suggest to us the cover 
of a box with reliefs running round it ; but it is not easy to say exactly what 
is the attitude of Heracles, and it certainly would be extremely difficult to 
restore the rest of his figure without trespassing on the line of rosettes : it 
would be possible perhaps to fit in a kneeling figure, as on the Olympia 
bronze the heel hardly projects beyond the line of the quiver : but such a 
restoration with the upper part of the body thrown so far forward would 
give us an extremely awkward attitude, while a Greek archer always kept 
the body perfectly erect. In any case then it would seem impossible that 
the two fields should have been set at right angles to one another. The 
rosette band must either have sRqrped or turned downwards soon after the 
fracture as it stands at present. This latter arrangement would leave 
ample room for the victim of the warrior, who from the position of the left 
arm of the latter does not appear to have been standing upright but would 
a<lapt himself admirably to a narrowing field if represented running away. 

The line running down from the hand, arm is iu almost exactly the same position as 
however, looks very like a how which on many that of Heracles. It is the ordinary position of 
rally vases is repiesented without a .string, i-.y. the bow when not in actual use; cf. ilioali. 
(h i. .-Li'S. Vas. PI. 20, .o9, 03. In this case the iluit. Ant. xxx., Gerhard, A. V. ii. 124. 
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somewhat as on the Argo-Coriuthian bronze from Olympia (Brunn, op. cit. 
p. 123). 

The style of this relief appears to be much further developed than those 
discussed before. The details are more finished and more decoratively^ 
arranged ; and in the work as a w'hole we notice more attempt to make the 
representations artistic as well as significant. The figures are still archaic to 
the last degree, but they are neither so meaningless nor so expressionless as 
the winged figure. This bronze belongs to a time when mythological types 
wore fully formed. The Heracles with his beard and short hair, clad in a 
short tight-fitting chiton and armed with bow and quiver, is the well-known 
figure of many early works of art (Furt. in Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 2139 ff.). 
But for all these differences thei'e are many points of resemblance between 
this and the other bronzes. Again we find the sw'ord with the crosspiece at 
the end and the blade nailed between the two horns of the handle on either 
side (cf. Helbig, Horn. Ep. pp. 222 ff.) : the hair of the warrior is worked in 
parallel lines as on the tripod leg, the texture of the chiton of Heracles is 
indicated by dots like those of the man’s beard of Fig. 31, while the hair 
and beard show the same method, carried to greater perfection, both in the 
fineness of the dots and in the engraved outline : but, more than all, we have 
again the same type of face and head with the same low forehead and bulbous 
features. If we put side by side the head of Heracles and that of our winged 
figure, a very close relationship between the two appears certain. This relief 
would seem then to represent a later stage in the development of the same 
school of artists. We have still the full-face representation of the eye in the 
profiles and many other signs of archaism, as for instance the defects in the 
drawing of the warrior’s left arm ; but the advance it shows as compared 
with the former reliefs is perhaps due to the influence of the Melian and 
Rhodian schools of vase-painting. The analogies between the former of 
these and our fragment, as a glance at Conze’s work will show, are very 
striking. There we find the same method of rendering the hair and the 
chiton, and the same insertion of supplementary patterns, especially 
pahnettes, in the field, though in our bronze, it is true, the palmette is 
given a separate field to itself. We are however, as far as ever from being- 
able to localize the school which produced these works ; it is true that on 
this as on our other specimens we have the form of sword found on Dipylou 
vases, and that the beard of Heracles bears a close resemblance to those of 
the Typhon figure on the Acropolis ; but this evidence is not strong enough 
to justify anything more than a diffident suggestion that the work may be 
Attic. The full publication of the Acropolis vases will doubtless throw much 
light on the question : in any case we must wait for more data on the subject 
before we can definitely assign bronze reliefs to their various schools. 

I am aware that this paper contains but a very meagre account of the 
Acropolis bronzes. Much that is of interest has been left unnoticed, many 
conclusions suggested by these works have been left unformulated. In 
numbers and importance the Acropolis bronzes hardly fall short of those 
found at Olvinpia, and the full publication, which they deserve, would 
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trespass beyond the limits of this Jovrnal and need the experience and 
acumen of a Furtwaengler. It has been my object with as little delay as 
possible to put before archaeologists a few of the most important, one or two 
of which I hope to have an opportunity of dealing with in greater detail. 
Finally, I wish to offer my warmest thanks to Mr. E. A. Gardner, whose 
help throughout my work has been of the greatest value to me, and to Dr. C. 
Waldstein, who has read through this paper and both corrected many errors 
and offered many valuable suggestions. 


A. G. Bather. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENTS OF THE BALUSTRADE 
OF ATHENA NIKE. 

[Plate X.] 

The immediate object of this paper is to publish three fragments of 
sculpture, which I had the good fortune to find on the Acropolis at 
Athens during the present year, and which may be, I think, claimed as 
belonn'in'T to the reliefs which ran round the bastion of Athena Nike. 
At the same time I should like to draw attention to, and discuss, certain 
corrections which have recently been made in some fragments of the 
same reliefs in the Acropolis Museum, and to make a few suggestions 
with regard to others. 

The most important of the new fragments, ivhich is reproduced in the 
plate, was found among a small heap of debris upon the top of the bastion 
fifteen yards to the east of the temple of Athena Nike. The marble is 
Pentelic ; the sculptured surface measures roughly '40 ra. by '28 m., the back 
of the slab is finished and the thickness from the back to the ground from 
which the relief springs is "23 m., while the height of the relief is T2 in. 
These measurements, rvhich correspond exactly to the measurements of other 
slabs that we possess of the balustrade, the high relief, and delicate style of 
the torso all show that this fragment undoubtedly belongs to the balustrade. 
Further evidence is present in the small hole drilled in the top for the in- 
insertion of the bronze screen, which ran along the top of the slabs. The 
fragment consists of the left shoulder and breast, and portions of the left arm 
and wing of a Nike. Some of the right shoulder is also preserved, with 
traces of the right wing. The figure wears the Doric chiton, which is fastened 
over the wing and shoulder. The head as usual is gone, but there are 
signs of its attachment to the slab. It appears to be a portion of a 
winged figure at rest. The left arm is pressed closely to the side and 
forms a slight wrinkle in the flesh between the arm and breast. For 
delicacy of execution and softness of modelling the fragment will stand 
high even among the existing remains of the balustrade. 


i 
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The second fragment (Fig. 1) was lying among a heap of worked stones^ 
below the bastion, close to the house of the guardian at the south-west 
corner of the Acropolis. It is of Pentelic marble ; the sculptured surface 
measures AS m. by T8 m. None of the back but a small portion of the top 
of the slab is preserved, and the presence again of the small hole above for 
the bronze screen helps to e.stablish the identity of the fragment. It is 
a portion tif a right wing of a Nike seen from the inside; the upper 



Fi(.. 1. 


part is left plain, the lower part is worked. On the right the surface of 
the slab can be seen between tlie head and top of the w'ing, and where 
the wing begins to be feathered are signs of an attachment — possibly of 
a hand carrying some object. The wing is very carefully worked and 
the feathers are cut in different planes. It is noticeable that the two parts 
of the wing are clearly distinguished and are not both left plain, as is some- 
times the case in this sculpture. 


1 It might be well to mention that the bird ciplcs of Alhca. Archit., 2nd edit. ch. x., which 
belonging to a moulding supposed to come from has long been missing, was also here. It has 
the Erechtheum, and drawn in Penrose's Pnn- now been pl.iced in tlie Acropolis iluseuin. 
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The third fragment (Fig. 2) was lying in the house of the guardian 
mentioned above. The marble is Pentelic; the sculptured surface measures 
■21 m. by '09 m. Nothing of the top or back of the slab is preserved, but in 
size and style it corresponds so nearly to the other fragments of the balus- 
trade that there can be little doubt as to its identity. It consists of the left 
breast and shoulder, with drapery, of a Nike ; and a portion of the wing can 
be traced behind the shoulder. The drapery is very characteristic, being 
worked with great boldness ; the folds are sharply cut on the top, under- 
cut below, and flow in graceful curves towards the girdle. 

Unfortunately none of these fragments can be fitted to the sculpture 
already in the Acropolis Museum. As to their position in the balustrade, I 
can only suggest that the first of them (Plate X.), from the extreme delicacy 
of the work, may have been meant to be seen from very near, and may have 
been placed on that portion of the balustrade which protected the small 
staircase to the bastion. 







Fl.:, 2. 


One considerable advance in our knowledge of the sculptures of the 
balustrade has been made in the last few years by the recovery of the lower 
part of the figure of Athena (Kekulc,'- PI. II. C). I have not been able to 
ascertain when or where it was found, but presumably it was during the 
recent excavations on the Acropolis. The new portion is about *70 nr. in 
length while about '25 m. of the lower part of return of the slab, this being- 
one of the corner-pieces, is preserved. It can now be seen (Fig. 3) that 
Athena sits upon a rock to the right, with her shield, which is represented at 
full length, beside her ; her riglit arm is raised, probably holding a spear, 
and rests upon the top of the shield. 

Several inteiesting points are biought out by the recovery of the whole 
of this figure. In the first place the ingenious restoration by Dr. Kekule of 

- Die Dehc/s an tier ISahibtrade ihr Alhtna Ml-t. Htutts'ait, ISSl. 
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the figure as Athena seated on a ship is proved to be wrong. From this 
restoration many inferences were drawn as to the significance of the reliefs.® 
In the second place a comparison of the figure with the other seated figure 
of Athena (Kekule, PI. II. E) shows us two distinct methods of representing 



Fn.. 3. 

the shield, which, I believe, were adopted by the artist for a definite purpose. 
The shield in Fig. 3 is shown at full length, while in the other it is very 
much foreshortened ; that is, as I should suggest, the former w'as intended to 

2 Overbook was uovor oouviuceil by this restoivitioii, v. Ge.irh ichfc d. (irkrh. VkUik, -1th 
edit. vol. i. ji. 487. 
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seen from just below, an below. ^ 
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ture of the ground of the relief, shown in the section drawn in Kekiile’s 
work (PL III. C) and by him mistaken for the prow of a ship, can now 
be clearly seen at the bottom of the slab as well as at the top. This shows 
that this was the method employed for finishing off each side of the balus- 
trade, in fact that the figures instead of standing out from one continirous 
plane as on the frieze of a templo-are, as it were, framed at each corner by a 
curv'ature of the ground of the relief.^ 

One important correction has been recently made in the Acropolis 
Museum. The slab containing a standing Nike turned to the left (Kekule, 
PI. V. T) has been joined to the corner slab (Kekule, PI. I. B). Both slabs 
were found on the south sloi)e of the Acropolis in the year 1877. The join 
is shown in Fig. 4, and is important as proving Kekule’s restoration of the 
figure, to which the wing on T. belongs, to have been wrong. The figure is 
turned to the left and not to the right, and the wing is not the outside of a 
left wing but the inside of a right u ing, as Petersen (loc. cit. p. 264) has 
already remarked. This corner slab cair almost certainly be placed at the 
south-west corner of the balustrade, and, now that it has been completed, we 
ai'e enabled to judge of the relation which one side of the balustrade bore to 
another. The interpretation of the object before which the Nike (Fig. 4) 
is standing, is so doubtful that it is difficult to say how she was occupied ; 
but it seems certain that her action has nothing to do with that of the Nike, 
on the return of the slab (Kekule, PI. I. B), wdio is hurrying away to the 
left. In fact, confirmation is given to the view advanced by Petersen that 
each side of the balustrade was a separate scene in itself and entirely 
independent of the other sides. 

An examination of the fragments in the Acropolis Museum has con- 
vinced me that two pieces of technical evidence have been passed over by 
previous investigators. I w'ill deal first with the figure of a Nike moving to 
the left (Kekule, PI. III. G), to which the hand with a portion of a shield 
(Kekule, p. 9) has been joined. Kekule and Petersen have observed that 
several of the slabs, from the manner in which they are cut out behind, must 
have been placed along the west side of the bastion immediately in front of 
the temple. Of these the most important are the figure of Athena and the 
kneeling Nike (PI. II. E, and PI. VI. DD). Of the others, with the 
exception of the hand carrying a helmet (Kekule, p. 12), which cannot with 
certainty be placed here, little can be judged, as it is impossible to determine 
in what action the figures wmre engaged. But the slab in question is cut out 
behind in precisely similar fashion to the others. To make the matter 
clearer I have drawn out what is preserved of the slab, as accurately as 
possible in its present position in the Museum, of the real size. The 
existing portion is drawn in section, while the shape of a -whole normal slab 
and the line of the relief-ground are indicated by dotted lines. Below* is 
given, with no technicalities, the profile of the lower step of the temple, the 


'■ Cf. E. Petersen's review of Kekule's work, Zeitsekrift f. d. oUcrrcick. idijtnnasiai. 1881. 
iv. p. 267. 
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small step below it, and the cornice running round the bastion. Behind the 
figure, -04 m. above the level of the point of the knee, which is indicated 
by P in the cut, the slab is cut back along its whole length for a distance of 
about '12 m. from the finished surface behind. Below this a vertical cutting 
can be traced. Now the knee of the ‘Sandal-binder’ is ’28 m. above the ground, 
i.c. -32 m. above the bottom of the slab; the height of other knees above the 
ground is rather less. So from the point of the knee P to the bottom of the 
slab the measurement may well have been ‘31 m. That gives us '35 m. for 
the height of the horizontal face of the cutting above the bottom of the slab. 
This is exactly the height of the tread of the first step of the temple above 
the pavement of the bastion, upon which the slabs of the Balustrade were 
laid. So this cutting, if it is original, which there seems no reason to douht, 



must have been intended to fit over the tread of the temple step, and 
this slab must have been placed on the west side of the bastion in front of 
the temple. The question remains whether it is possible to determine the 
position of the slab within still narrower limits. The figure of Athena 
(Kekulc% PL II. E) would have most probably occupied the left side of the 
fifth slab from the north-west corner.® This only leaves room for two figures 
to the south between her and the corner of the temple. Our figure seems to 
be moving quickly to the left, and so could hardly have been placed so near 
to Athena on this side, and thus we are justified in placing her to the left or 
north of the goddess. In that case she may have been carrying a shield 
towards some trophy, the erection of which Athena is watching on the left, 
while a sacrifice is performed by the kneeling figure (Kekule PI. VI. D. D) 
immediately on the right. 

The other fragment which seems to me to call for discussion is the 
so-called Persian trophy (Kekule, p. 12). It has generally been assumed that 

’ Petersen, loc. at. p. 275. 
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this lao.st probably forms part of the sculpture of the balustrade. But a 
grave objection maybe raised to it.® The surface behind the slab, the whole 
thickness of wdiich is only '04 m., exclusive of the relief, as compared with a 
thickness of '23 m. in all slabs where the back is preserved, has every 
appearance of being an original finished surface. Besides this the work is 
decidedly poor, and its ugliness is noticed both by Petersen and Kekule.' I 
should suggest, then, that one of three inferences may be drawn, (n) That 
it forms no part of the balustrade ; against this it may be urged that 
.subject, size, and general appearance are in favour of its belonging to our 
series ; (h) that a diminution in the thickness of certain slabs may have been 
caused by the presence of some other object, possibly the statue of Hecate, 
upon the bastion, as is suggested by Petersen in another case : ® (c) that it 
was introduced at some late period, and let in to another slab in order to 
replace some other trophy which may have been damaged. Of these the 
latter seems to me the most probable. It might well be a Roman imitation 
of the original work. 

Besides the additions already mentioned three fragments, Nos. 983, 984, 
and 1007, have been added to the Acropolis Museum. They are a portion of 
a torso, the lower part of a right leg, and a portion of a left shoulder and 
breast. All of them are in bad condition and of no great importance. 

Of the advances which have been made in our knowledge of these 
reliefs, the discovery of the lower part of the figure of Athena is the only 
one which has real bearing on the whole meaning of the sculpture. The 
accepted restoration of this figure, as seated on a ship, was a great stumbling- 
block in the way of those who wished to find a satisfactory theory as to the 
significance of the balustrade and the relation it bore to the sculpture of the 
frieze of the temple. On the hypothesis that the reliefs of the balustrade 
were complementary to the sculpture of the frieze, a reference has been 
traced in both to such battles as Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, Mycale, and 
Eurymedon.® Of these the three first seem to be by far the most probable, 
but hitherto there has always been this objection to them. Athena as 
restored on a ship faced towards Marathon and away from Salamis. But 
now we are at liberty to take the north side, which looks tovvards Pen- 
telicus, to represent Marathon, the west side, which faces Cithaeron, to 
represent Plataea, and the south side, which faces the sea, to represent 
Salamis. The rudder (Kekule, p. 12) may be placed on the south side, since 
there is now no longer any reason for thinking that the north side refers to a 
sea-fight. With regard to the frieze we may consider the three sides (north, 
west, and south) as representations of three different battles. The two battles 
of Greeks against Persians on the north and south sides will represent the 


*' StuJiULzka "f opinion that the evidence ji. 276. 
against the fragment is not convincing, v. f Peteiscn, loc. ' it. p. 270. 

xiv. p. 365, but his reasons are "For the halustiado alone the battles of 
not stated. Ahydos, Cyzicus and Byzantium have licen .siig- 

' Kekule, I'jr. cil. p. 21. Petersen, ioc. cH. gested, v. Atlicn. MiliJicil., loc. cit. 
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Athenians at Marathon and Salamis, the battle of Greeks against Greeks on the 
west side will refer to the part taken by the Athenians at Plataea, in which 
battle they were not engag’ed with the barbarians. The obvious objection to 
this is that there is no indication of a sea-fight given on the south side of 
the frieze, but it may fair]}' be i-etorted that it would be almost impossible to 
represent a naval engagement in the small available space. Indications that 
such a battle was intended might well have been given by such objects as the 
rudder (Kekule, p. 12) placed on the balustrade below. Such a theory has 
this in its favour: it has never been considered, by those who would make 
the sculpture of the frieze refer only to the battle of Plataea, how the 
Athenians would be likely to represent that battle. The date of the temple 
is now generally given as 432 — 430, that is, just at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War.^'' At that time it seems to me that the Athenians 
would be hardly likely, in such a con.spicuous building, to give up two sides 
of the temple to the portrayal of exploits mainly performed by Spartans. 

My best thanks arc due to Mr. Ernest Gardner for assistance in the 
preparation of this paper. Ho has been kind enough to discuss all the 
technical points with me on the spot, and has taken the photographs which 
are reproduced in the plate and cuts. 

V. ^Y. Yokkk. 


W'oltors in Bviiwr HtU'Jici’., ISOO, p. i'C ■!. 
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SELECTED VASE-FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF 

ATHENS.— I. 

[Plates XI., XII.] 

The vase-fragmouts from tlic Acropolis of Athen.s, liere published for 
the first time (Plates XL and XII.), with the exception of one wRich 
appeared long ago in Benndorfs Griccliischc vnd SkiUsclie Vascnhilder (PI. 
XL 6), are of the greatest interest, not merely as problems of restoration 
difficult enough to satisfy the most ardent enthusiast for Greek ceramo- 
graphy, but because of the important position they occupy among the 
vase-finds of the Acropolis, which have already revolutionized vase chrono- 
logy, and to the careful study of w'hich w'e may look for much more light in 
the future. They are perhaps the most important fragments in the black- 
figured style which have hitherto remained unpublished, and as the 
majority of these older fragments are either ha.sty and careless productions 
or less interesting in subject than the less numerous but more uniformly 
important remains of red-figured wmrks, it is the more desirable that they 
should become known to the learned world. Several of the fragments were 
drawn for the Hellenic Society some years ago, and when I had opportunity 
of access to the Museum of the Acropolis two years back, it was my pleasant 
duty to search for other portions of the original vases, with a view' to a more 
complete publication. I w'as successful in bringing together several that are 
now published, the drawdngs being executed by the practised hand of M. 
Gillieron, who had been commissioned with the earlier work. It is there- 
fore hardly necessary to state that these drawings are scrupulously faithful, 
especially as Mr. Ernest Gardner has been kind enough to supervise their 
execution. For the permission to publish them I am much indebted to M. 
Kavvadias, the General Ephor of Antiquities. The fragments belonged to 
three or possibly four vases. Plate XL Fig. 1 gives seven fragments of the 
outside scenes of a large kylix^ ; the two fragments below' (Fig. 2) probably 
belong to the same w'ork, and if so, owing to the thickness of the clay, to 
the upper rather than to the lower frieze, but it is also possible that they 
may be part of a different vase. On this point I am scarcely able to 

1 The remains of several b. f. kylikes of large race and a Gigautomachy, not yet completely 
dimensions have been found on the Acropolis, published, 
cp. the one whose outside scenes are a chariot- 
H.S.— VOL. XIII. 
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pronounce, not having myself seen them, and I can only accept the opinion 
of those who have brought them into this connexion. Plate XII. Fig. 1 
reproduces seven fragments of a large vase of the shape commonly called 
Deinos (sometimes 'fussloser Krater’ or Holmos), which must have measured 
about ten inches in diameter from inner rim to inner rim. The first feeling 
on seeing what is left to us must necessarily be one of disappointment, that 
so very little remains of what was undoubtedly a magnificent vase. One 
may conjecture that it rested on a separable stand (perhaps of shape 204 in 
Furtwiingler’s Berlin Catalogue), but there are apparently no fragments of 
anything of the kind ; or it may have stood alone like the specimen painted 
under the horses of a quadriga in the Chariot-race frieze of the Francois 
vase. Unlike that however there is here no rim setting off from the body 
of the vase. Finally Plate XII. Fig. 2 shows an isolated fragment, drawn 
in the earlier batch, which I was unable to associate with any others. It 
cannot be certainly assigned to any special vase-form. As the drawings are 
in each case of the size of the original, measurements are unnecessary. In 
no case do we find the discolouring produced by fire on several of the 
Acropolis fragments, but the upper coats of paint are often much worn. 
Since the vases were broken into so many pieces, it is obviously impossible 
to obtain information as to the circumstances and locality of the find in each 
case, nor is it of much consequence, since no one presumably will question 
the pre-Persian date of the fragments, because one fragment rvas in the 
Athenian collections long before the excavations on the S. side of the 
Parthenon. As it is hardly necessary to maintain by argument the genuine 
archaism of these vases, we may pass on at once to the detailed description 
of them. 

A . — Plate XL On the outside of a kylix, which must have been of 
considerable dimensions, we find the remains of twm friezes, the upper 
doubtless the larger of the two. The colours employed, other than black, 
are a rich purple and a yellowish white, apparently laid on over black. The 
incised line is used freely on a black surface, as on the hair and flesh of men ; 
but on a yellow surface, e.(]. the flesh of a woman or a chiton, the inner 
drawing is rendered with thin streaks of black. Inscriptions are annexed to 
the figures, some running from right to left, others from left to right, and 
composed of large letters laid on in broad strokes. These belong to the 
older Attic alphabet ; the aspirate still has the cross-bar at top and bottom, 
the vertical stroke of ilio does not project below the rounded one, the sigma 
has three sti'okes but is of rounded formation, while one half-preserved letter 
is of irregular shape. The whole character of the lettering points to a date 
as early as or earlier than 550 B.C., and roughly corresponding with that of 
e.g. the Moschophorus dedication. First let us take the fragments of the 
upper frieze, which is enclosed by two black lines — one close to the rim of 
the vessel, the other supporting the feet of the figures represented. The 
position of the four fragments to the left of the plate in relation to one 
another is within narrow limits certain. We see walking to left a female 
figure, the sex being indicated by the yellow slip, which covers the feet. 
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The upper fragment shows the back of the Itead crowned apparently 
by a sort of higli ‘ polos ’ suitable to a goddess, indicated by stripes one 
of which is yellow, while from beneath it the hair falls in a long plait, 
of which the separate tresses are marked by incised lines on black. 
She wears a long chiton painted black, on which a scale pattern is tiaced 
wdth the point, the scales being in many cases touched up by spots of 
purple ; the border at the bottom and the sandal straps are also given in 
purple. At the waist a spot of yellow paint seems to bo the cud of a girdle, 
and the hanging end above it seems to be the tip of an ample diplois. To 
judge from the other inscriptions, we have lost the name of this goddess, as 
it was probably written vertically to left of her. Tliere are no sufficient 
data to justif}' an attribution, as the scales may merely be a form of decora- 
tion for the chiton, and it may just as well have been another goddess as 
Athena or Amphitrite. Immediately following her is the best preserved 
figure, the bearded and ivy-crowned Dionysos, inscribed Ami/L’cr[o?], the 
upper part of bis body being almost entirely preserved. His right arm is 
bent at the elborv and he holds in his hand the kantharos ; in bis out- 
stretched left hand is a vine-branch, the grape-bunches being represented 
by dashes of black enclosed by wavy incised lines and the leaves by purple. 
The short-sleeved chiton is covered with a yellow slip, aad wavy lines of thin 
black repiesent its woollen texture, as do the thin brown lines of the severe 
red-figured style. The purple himation passes over his left shoulder, and its 
end is drawn over the left arm. What is most noticeable in the figure is 
thar the face and neck are also painted purple, which seems simply to 
be done for the sake of variety and contrast of colour (see for this Plate 
XII. wdiero there is a similar use of purple for tlie human body). The 
beard, moustache, hair, eye and ear are rendered by black, and the detail 
is given by incised lines. The eye ‘ en face,’ - with eyebrow indicated, 
and the ear are very carefully drawn, and the leaves of tlie ivy wreath 
are done in purple. The head, drawn with the most refined care, and 
the attitude remind us of the Dionysos on the oinochoe of Cholchos (If icmr 
Vorl. Bldtti'r, 1880, i), which however lacks the archaic niiiceU of this 
vase and shows the stereotyped woodenness of advanced b.f. v'ase-painting, 
or of the head of the seated figure on the plate from Marathon (Ath. MiUh. 
vol. vii. PL III.), which is also apparently a Dionysos. There can be no 
better sample of early Attic vase-paintiug at its best than this head. 
Beneath the vine-branch aie the puzzling remains of an inscription, a 
vertically written p, then after a space for at least four letters a trace of 
another (? A) on the fragment which hears the feet of the goddess ; here the 
letters seem to turn round in the reverse direction, and finally behind the 
p parts of an E and V (the latter joins on to the vine-branch but 


“ It lias Leeii somewhat absui'lly sngi^p&tud cointtrs is tlie coiivcutioiial iRpresoiitatiou of the 
that the eyes of Dionysos on the Fianeois va.'.e male eye at this period. One might as well 
are intended to express the effect of wine. The suggest that a similar reason prompted the 
double circle with or without indication of the rendering of Dionysos face here in re(l ! 

r 2 
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cannot be joart of it), with space beyond for at least one more letter. I must 
confess myself unable to suggest any probable restoration. In this position 
the names of Poseidon and Zeus are impossible. An artist’s signature here 
is not very likely, and a combination of meaningless letters, such as occur on 
later b f. vases, is not to be thought of, nor the later -kUi ev. There is also 
the difficulty of the position of the letters and the improbability that they 
had reference to the goddess in front. 

Behind Dionysos is the vertically written inscription ’Acj)poBl[Tr]] and a 
small part of a female figure, clad in a imrple robe dotted with yellow spots 
in groups of four, who bears on her left (?) arm, of which the bracelet is 
indicated by two thin black lines, a little black child holding on by its right 
hand. One thinks at once of the passage in the description of the Chest of 
Kypselos (Pans. v. 18, 1) — TreTronyrai Be ywrj ’iralBa XevKOV naOeiBovra 
avix,ovaa rr} Be^ia Trj Be erepa fieXava e^f^ei irulBa T(p KaOevBovTL 

eoLKora, d/r^orepou? BieaTpafipLevovi too? ttoSu?.^ Bj]\o 2 fih Bi] ra eTriypap.- 
p-ara, avvelvai Be /cal avev roiv eiriypappaTOiv eari (ddvaTop re eivai 
KoX '"Tirvov Kal dpcfiorepot^ Nii/cTO. avrol'i Tpo(f>6v. hy Pausauias thought 
the identification so very obvious, one is at a loss to say ; for if he had not 
mentioned the inscriptions, and particularly if the scene had occurred in the 
topmost xcopa, one might have been tempted to suppose in the light of this 
fragment that he was wrong. But, as Brunn has recently pointed out 
(Gricchischc Kundgeschichte, vol. i. p. 174), it is unjustifiable to assume errors 
in Pausauias’ descri23tion, unless there be some such sufficient reason as the 
absence of inscriptions in the original. Here we have only to see one of the 
common instances of the transference of early art-types from one subject to 
another. Au.s.uming as one fairly may that the two types were practically 
identical, one might proceed to argue that, as on the Chest there was a white 
boy on the right arm of Night, therefore we see here the left arm of Aphro- 
dite, as the boy is black. But ajjart from the improbability that an early 
artist, aiming at contrast of colour, would have represented the boy and the 
arm on which he sat in one colour, such reasoning is rendered impossible by 
the fact that among the Acropolis vases is a sherd of later date (hitherto 
unpublished) on which Aphrodite clad in a stately chiton and himation is 
represented bearing on her elbows two little naked boys hotJi Made. Thus I 
have no doubt we should restore this vase. One may even hazard the 
suggestion that the difference of colour between the two on the Chest was 
due to damage or discolouring. Miss Harrison, in a paper read before the 
Hellenic Societ)^ (J.H.S. vol. x. ‘ Transactions ’ p. xxxvii.), when dealing with 
this fragment, ‘rejected the interpretation that the child was Eros and 
maintained that Aphrodite was represented in the more general as^iect of 
Kourotrophos.’ Now it is likely that Aphrodite as well as Ge was wor- 
shijrped at Athens under this title (and probably in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite Pandemos, which Pans. i. 22, 3 tells us stood close to that of Ge 


® This expression should mean ‘ sirlay-fuotcd, ’ i.f. with the feet twisted unnaturally apart. 
If so, the point is not illustrated by our vase. 
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Kourotrophos on the south-west slope of the Acropolis especially as 
Sophocles is quoted as having addressed her by this name (Athenaeus xiii. 
592 A) as did Plato the Comedian ; but the child is certainly Eros or 
rather Himeros, as on the unpublished fragment just alluded to we find on 
the one side the inscription i^OddMlH, on the other E[PO^]. I cannot 
however see the antagonism between the two facts. These vase-fragments 
give us the earliest representations of Eros as yet known (see Furtwiingler in 
Roscher’s LcxilMn, pp. 1349 — 50) ; hut these little naked puppets are obviously 
the symbols of a cult, quite distinct from the art-type of the winged boy, 
which was developed under the influence of lyric poetry. One must think 
here rather of a primitive worship of natural powers, such as was the cult of 
Eros at Thespiai, into which this picture of Aphrodite as a mother gives us 
a glimpse, and put it down to the growing influence of poetry, when the 
names of Himeros and Eros are added. The two other fragments of this 
vase are tantalizingly small. On one we see part of the head of a goddess 
also moving to left (as v/as Aphrodite probably), who was dressed in the same 
fashion as Dionysos with chiton in yedlow and hirnation in red, her hair being 
hound with a stephane, the encircling band in yellow and the fastenings of 
the back-hair in purple. Behind is an uplifted hand probably belonging to 
another goddess, the name ^rini]-ri[p\ being written above from right to left. 
It is also possible that the name belongs to the godiless whoso head is 
preserved. The other fragment shows portions of the legs of two figures. 
To left is the lower corner of a purple robe ornamented in the same way as 
that worn by Aphrodite, and a purple boot fastened round the ankle (incised 
lines on black) with the projecting tongue in front used for pulling the boot 
on.*^ As the portion of the leg shown is black, there being no traces of 
an upper coat of yellow having worn off, and this kind of boot is usually 
found worn by men, it seems best not to regard this as the leg of Aphrodite 
in spite of the identity of the dross. In so large a group of figures as that 
on this vase the same dress might naturally be repeated. The shortness of 
the chiton also indicates a god as the wearer. Behind comes “Apre/af?, of 
whom renaain only a portion of the long chiton (purple vith black border 
enclosed by incised line^) and a foot from which the purple paint of the boot 
is partly worn away showing a black ground beneath. We see then here a 
procession of divinities, but it is hardly a profitable subject for discussioir to 
inquire what scene was here represented. Half a dozen might be suggested 
and really there are no data by which to decide between them. 

We now turn to the scanty remains of the lower frieze. In the fragment 


* In this context see the important remarks 
of Dr. Winter on the early cult of Aphrodite 
on the Acropolis in his paper on the ‘Acropolis 
Terra-cottas’ read before the Berlin Archae- 
olosische Gesellschaft [Bcrl. Phil. JPoc/tm- 
schrijt, Oct. 28, 1S93). 

^ Scherer has pointed out (Bo.sthei’s Lrr-.hin, 
p. 2400, s.T, HeriiiPb) how this kind of boot 


worn by other goiis and heroes beside Hermes 
(cp, Theseus on the vase of Taleidcs) probably 
suggested, the wings on the ankles of the god, 
which are in later works more appropriately 
placed behind but on early vases appear in 
front (cp. Perseus on the Aeginetan lebes, A.Z, 
1SS2, pi. 9, and Hermes on the ya-e of 
Sophilos Ath. Minh. 1889 ) 
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wbich contained the feet of the first goddess is a portion of a scene to -which 
another fragment fits. Here we see first an arm painted yellow, grasping 
a spear, and a kneeling female figure to right, naked except for a purple 
himation falling down her back and doubled over the left arm, which is 
extended in supplication. She is being seized by the right wrist by a man, 
of whom only part of the purple himation and the left arm are preserved. 
The hair of the woman is confined by a purple stephane, and incised lines 
in two places show the way in which it is arranged as it falls down the 
back. The inner drawing of the body is rendered in thin black lines. 
Happily we are left in no doubt as to the scene represented, as the name 
' lcr/j.'>']vr} is added, and one calls to mind the amphora from Caere with 
inscriptions in Corinthian alphabet, 'Tafirjva, TnSen?, HepiCpXa/iero?, epAhro? 
{Wiener V.B. 1889 xi. 4), which apparently represents the same scene. 
According to the argument to Sophocles’ Antigone, Mimnermos was the 
poetical authority, but doubtless the tale was already told in the lost Thclais 
how Tydeus surprised Periklymenos (or, according to the argument, Tlieokly- 
menos) the Theban with Ismene and slew her. The paramour seems to 
make his escape on the Corinthian vase, though as he was the slayer of 
Partbenopaios, one of the seven (Pans. ix. 18, 6, quoting the Thchais), one 
may conjecture that the object of Tydeus was to take vengeance, and only 
disappointed fury prompted him to slay Ismene. We can have little doubt 
that the same story was depicted here. Ismene has fallen on her knees 
imploring mercy with uplifted hand, as in the Caere amphora, but the rough 
grasp of Tydeus seems to show that her appeal will be in vain. Of this 
frieze there remains only part of a retrograde inscription, under the feet of 
Artemis, the first letter being probably M, the second certainly £ and in 
the third I can only see a N, of which the right hast a has been rounded by 
a careless stroke. If this is so, the fragment should be moved to the extreme 
left, and we may then conjecturally restore [IlepiK\v'\g.ev{o<;'\ In that case 
the difficulty of understanding why a woman should be holding a spear is 
removed, and this arm will belong to Periklymenos making his escape to 
left, as in the Caere amphora, and here also with his body painted the colour 
v.ffiich is conventionally applied only to women. It is however surely a 
misconception to ascribe tliis to a desire on the artist’s part to indicate 
effeminacy, but it is really due, at any rate in the Caere vase, to the artistic 
aim at contrast of colours. If it be replied that here Ismene and Perikly- 
menos would be next to one another, whereas on the other vase they are 
divided by the black body of Tydeus, I should say that the dress of 
Periklymenos himself, if prc.served, would in all probability show how a 
contrast of colour was effected. It oidy^ remains to say a word about the two 
much damaged fragments represented in Fig. 2, as to wdiich I cannot 
absolutely satisfy myself that they belonged to this vase. We see two 
female figure.s in conicrsation "with outstretched arms, one "with purple 
himation (possibly over yellow chiton), the other with the so-called Oriental 
wings, rendered by a purple patch and then incised lines on black, and a 
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purple garment. A piece of a similar wing is all that remains of a lower 
frieze on the vase of Sophilos. Possibly there were only stylized figures on 
either side of a handle, which would account for the break in the middle. 
Of the puzzling objects to the left (spears and shield ?) I can give no 
explanation. 

B. — Plate XII. Fig. 2 (to take the less important first) is an isolated 
fragment of later date, as here we have the open H. Beneath a double 
anthemion and lotus-bud pattern exactly similar to that of the vase of 
Sophilos, expressed by incised lines with patches of red imposed, is the 
helmeted head of a warrior, who with light arm drawn back is about to plunge 
his spear into the body of a foe. Nothing is visible of the latter except a 
black patch, which might be part of a shield, and a curved object in purple, 
which was probably some part of the armour. The object in black and 
purple behind the warrior’s head is also of uncertain attribution. Only the 
eye and nose of the warrior are seen, the nose-flap of the Corinthian helmet 
not being indicated in a profile view. The helmet is purple ; the crest and 
face are given by incised lines on black, a pattern on the crest being added 
in white, now barely visible. In the field we read APl^TA and 

The latter would naturally be restored "H^[aKrT 09 ], which suggests that here 
is one of the duels of a Gigantomachia. In that struggle Hephaistos is 
generally represented as taking part, though he has no fixed antagonist. The 
other word is not likely to be a love-name or an artist’s signature, and as 
Suidas mentions a giant Aristaios, son of Uranos and Gaia, we may restore 
that name. The nomenclature of the Giants is very shifting, so that the 
rarity of the name is no objection. It may be added that the Giganto- 
machia is a subject frequently represented on the Acropolis vases, and seems 
to have been very common on votive pinakes, where Athena figures laying 
Enkelados low. 

C. — Plate XII. Fig. 1 presents a subject of great interest especially on 
account of its inscriptions, and both the friezes, which are partially pre- 
served, seem to have been agonistic in character. Round the rim of the 
vase runs a broad black line, below it a broad red one, and then depending 
from another black line the pattern, which is invariably just below the 
junction of neck and body of the ‘ vasi-a-colonnette ’ from Caere, and is 
also common on Attic amphorae and in a similar position on the older 
hydriae of the metallic shape. It is formed by rows of parallel strokes 
connected by rounded ones and enclosing alternately a patch of red and 
black paint. The figures in the upper frieze tread on a black line, which is 
followed by a red bar, and yet another ornamented with yellow dots. 
Beneath the second frieze is again a red bar, and below that the black 
lustrous paint, with which the rest of the vase was probably covered. 
Three of the fragments are connected, but there are no means of determining 
the position of the other four. Purple is largely used not merely for 
garments but to relieve the monotony of black, where the naked body is 
represented. Thus the body of one hero, who w'alks with another, is totally 
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purple except the hair and beard ; and a spot of purple and rosette of dots 
occur on the thighs of others.® A yellowish-white is also used, for the 
double flutes of a musician (though not for the (f>opj3eia), for one face, for the 
legs of a horse, and for a peculiar object in the lower frieze. The inner 
drawing is, except on white, done entirely with incised lines, which render 
the curling contour of the long hair and the fillets, which bind the head of 
every figure. The presence of a flute-player suggests athletic contests, and 
at the extreme left of the illustration stands one of the prizes, a tripod of 
the usual type, ornamented with red and inscribed A,€/3»?<r, which reminds one 
of the 0d/co?, vBpla, Kpr^inj and ^a)p.6<; of the Francois vase, or the aaKa- 
'Ka^os of the oiuochoe from Loutniki on the Isthmos {Ath. Mitth. 1879 
Plate XVIII.), or the Fopyou? Ke^aXij of another Acropolis fragment. 
Approaching the tripod are two nude bearded heroes, who are contrasted in 
colour as described above, except that the left arm of the front one is left 
black where it crosses the body of the other. Each carries in his left hand a 
couple of spears, and behind them is inscribed vertically the name ’T^iro?. 
Over the tripod is the right hand and arm of a man who is just about to 
throw a spear. He has no thong to give it a rotatory motion, but otherwise 
may be restored conjecturally in the position given in a Panathenaic vase 
(J.H.S. i. Plate VIII.). Here then was represented one of the contests of 
the Pentathlon.^ Back to back with the first pair is another long-haired and 
bearded nude warrior, whose face neck and breast are rendered in purple, 
while the rest of his body except for the rosette on his thigh is black. He 
is holding a spear in both hands and faces a similar figure, who is apparently 
stooping and balancing a spear in both hands, preparing for the throw. 
Behind his shoulder is the point of another spear, and below half the letter 
M, all that remains of a veitically inscribed name. Facing left is a flute- 
player, whose face resembles the others except that it is unbearded. The 
lateral band of the (pop^eia is rendered in purple, the vertical one by incised 
lines. Above is the retrograde inscription <i>t\ovj3ov (sic !), the simplest 
explanation of which is that the final letter is a nu carelessly substituted for 
a sigma, so that the name is really Philombos.® With this we might com- 
pare the name of the dedicator of the Moschophoros, which is written 
-oz//3o?. The lower fragment shows a pair of feet emerging from beneath a 
chiton; these may belong to the flute-player, but on each side is a foot 
belonging to two other persons, whom it would be difficult to fit into the 
available space. The elongated foot to right is perhaps that of a wrestler, or 
it might belong to a man preparing to throw the diskos (as in Gerh. A. V. iv. 
270). Behind the flute-player (again vertically written) we read KAp with an 


* This is not intended to represent tattooing 
but merely decorative. Compare as an extreme 
instance of this the Ares on the vase of 
Cholchos. 

’’ For a discussion of the Pentathlon see 
Prof. Gardner’s paper in the Bdlcnic Journal, 
ad lo''. cit. 


® I do not think it possible that the name is 
reiilly 4>i\oV€a>s, a known Attic name (that of the 
archon for 527 B.c. , as the Constitutiou of 
Athens tells us), as ABETS ix. 55) haidly 

justifies the assumption of a confusion between 
Attic and Corinthian epsilon here. The name 
can hardly be 
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additional stroke, which probably belongs to an A or P. Behind again are 
the heads of two bearded and draped figures to left, who w'ould seem to be 
judges not competitors ; one holds a statf and the other holds up his hand as 
if in astonishment. They seem to be watching some event, perhaps a wrest- 
ling match going on before them. Behind the second we read n 6 p/^a[ 9 ]. 
Somewhere near this fragment we may place the one figured to the extreme 
right, in Plate XII., which contains two very similar heads and a portion of a 
third. The middle one of the three carries a staff, and above is inscribed 
$dp[/3a9] (?). Of the upper frieze there remains only the fragment published 
by Benndorf, showing a procession to left in the style of the Francois vase, 
two or three walking abreast. Of those in front little is left but the heads 
of the spears they carry, and the three that follow also bear spears. These 
spear-heads are longer than the others and show the fitting into the shaft ; 
they would seem therefore to be ordinary war-spears, and not the aKovria 
used for throwing in the Pentathlon. In front of them we read ’Aarepicov 
and behind is an alpha and a trace of another letter, it is uncertain what. 

In the lower frieze there was apparently a race or procession of pairs of 
horses, the outside one ridden by a lielmeted warrior carrying two spears, the 
inside one by a beardless youth. We frequently see on early vases the riders 
of zce/Vr/Te?, and also men riding one horse and leading a second, e.g. the 
w'arriors covered by their shields, who appear on ‘ vasi-a-colonnette.’ ^ Here 
these two types seem to be combined. Between the two pairs of riders is an 
object painted white. Its outline is not that of the back of a horse, nor 
could either of the two persons in front be riding on it, if it were. There is 
also a pointed object on the surface, which it is difficult to account for. Is 
this a crrifia or something of the kind, which the riders are passing ? On the 
last fragment are the hind-legs of a pair of horses, differentiated by the 
colouring white and black and (apparently) the tips of three out of four hoofs 
of the horses immediately following. The two lines running down into the 
legs must be the shafts of spears, and, if so, the fragment is part of the same 
procession rather than part of a chariot-race. 

We now turn to see what information the inscriptions can afford us, 
setting aside the peculiar name Philombos (?), which may be intended for 
the flute-player. The name of Asterion, an Argonaut, suggests the funeral- 
games of Bellas, and takes us to the description of that mythic event as 
represented on the Chest of Kypselos, and to its best-known vase represen- 
tation, viz. the Amphiaraos vase of Berlin (J/to;. x. 4 — -5, JVicner V.B. 1889 
Plate X.). ‘ Heracles is sitting on a throne,’ says Pausanias, ‘ and there is a 

female flute-player. Pisos, Asterion, Polydeukes, Admetos and Euphemos 
are engaged in the race of bigae ’ (the Amphiaraos vase shows Kastor, 
Euphemos and Admetos as three of the six competitors in a quadriga race) ; 
‘ Admetos and Mopsos are boxing, and a man kdTrjKw^ iirauXei, Kadoro Kal 
€(f)’ t'jfMwv 67ri TM oKfiaTi aiiXeTv twv irevTud'Kav vojJLl^ovo'ii’. lason and 
Peleus are wrestling ’ (in the Amphiaraos vase Peieus and Hippaichmos) : 


S' Cf. Mo,i. Jell hut. 1855, vt '-0. 
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‘ Eurybotas is throwing the diskos. The competitors in the foot-race are 
Meilanion, Neotheus, Phalareus, Argeios and Iphiklos ; the latter receives the 
prize from Akastos. Tripods are placed as prizes for the victors.’ Unless 
Iphiklos is a mistake for Iphitos, which is unlikely, Asterion alone is common 
to our vase and the Chest. But Phorbas (if the probability of that restora- 
tion be allowed) and Periphas were sons of Lapithes and therefore appro- 
priate participants in a Thessalian Agon, and moreover Phorbas, who 
banished snakes from the island of Rhodes, was famed in myth as a boxer. 
The initial letter M, mentioned above, may be regarded as the beginning of 
the name Mopsos. Iphitos, son of Naubolos from Phokis, was also an 
Argonaut. If the figure between the two warriors in the procession is that 
of a woman, as the drawing of the eye suggests, and if it is not a mere 
variation of colours, as two houses are drawn of different colours, then who so 
appropriate here as Atalanta, who according to the common version of the 
story wrestled with Peleus at these games ? Though she herself is 
not represented on the Chest, Meilanion is at any rate present. Final!}’' 
we have the letters Kan-- to complete. No names seem to be available 
but Kapetos, Kapros and Kapaneus. Kapetos was one of the suitors 
slain by Oinomaos, and hardly seems likely. There was a historical athlete 
Kapros, but his date was 215 B.c. It may seem inappropriate to have the 
presumptuous Argive chieftain, who figures in Theban legend, brought in 
here, but I can suggest nothing better, and at any rate the painter of the 
Amphiaraos vase makes Amphiaraos one of the competitors in the chariot- 
race. This may only be due to carelessness or it may point to a popular 
mixture of Theban and Thessalian legends. Enough has been said, I think, 
to justify one in associating our vase rvitli the representations of the funeral- 
games of Pelias. But another question may now be propounded. Did not the 
early vase-painter or decorator regard this m3'th merely as a framework, the 
substance of which was filled up by the Olympic Games of his own day ? 
Was there not here a sort of ‘ contaminatio ’ between myth and actuality ? I 
believe this to have been the case with the craftsman who wrought the 

O 

scene on the Chest of Kypselos. In the first place Herakles, the reputed 
founder of the Olympic Games, is presiding over the whole, and secondly 
Pisos son of Perieres, eponymous hero and oekist of Pisa (Paus. vi. 22, 2) is 
present, and that fact alone must have made the ordinary spectator think of 
the contest as taking place on the banks of the Kladeos rather than in far- 
away lolkos. The Pentathlon too was obviously in the mind of the designer, 
when he represented three of its five contests, and on our vase probably 
wrestling and diskos-throwing Avere represented as well as spear-throwing. 
Nor can it be doubted that the fame of the Phokian Argonaut Avas quite 
overshadowed by that of the great king of Elis of the same name, Avho set the 
festiA'al on a firmer basis and obtained a general consent to the sacred truce- 
Thus Ave should expect a mixture of the mythical and the real in the.‘’e 


^ As the secontl letter can hardly he a T, the restoration ’A[TaAdrTr;] seems inadmissible. 
Perha[>s ’^A[«:a(rTos]. 
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scenes, and thus the associations roused in our minds by the sight of the 
name Iphitos are perhaps not altogether out of place. 

With respect to the inscriptions, the lettering is that of the Old Attic 
alphabet, except that the four-stroke sigma is used. Similarly in the great 
amphora found in the Piraeus St. at Athens {Jint. Doihn. Plate 57) 'vve find 
the four-stroke sigma in the name of Herakles, the three-stroke sigma in that 
of Nessos, which in true Attic form appears as Nero?. Sophilos uses the 
three-stroke sigma, but reverses it. Perhaps the four-stroke sigma, the 
Corinthian form written another way up, was more extensively used than we 
are aware of in early Attic inscriptions. It need not necessarily indicate 
Ionic influence. 

It only remains to say a few words as to style. Plate XJI. Fig. 2 is a 
type of the developed Attic b.f. style current in the latter half of the sixth 
century. The kylix Plate XI. is perhaps as fine an instance as we have of 
earlv Attic vase-painting. Its author was a better artist than Sophilos and 
his work seems to have been to him a labour of love. Plate XII, Fig. 1 is 
on the same stylistic level with the vase of Sophilos, and shows to my mind 
the strong influence exercised by Corinth on early Attic work. Loeschcke long 
ago {A. Z. 1876, p. 108) suggested the likelihood that Athenian vase-painters 
worked from Corinthian patterns. To that view I adhere and believe that 
the painter of this vase was at any rate strongly under Corinthian 
influence. It is true that Corinth gave rise to no school of the great art of 
sculpture, but her influence in the more industrial fields of art in the sixth 
and even seventh centuries can hardly be exaggerated, and she has justly 
been called ‘ the Sidon of Hellas.’ Let us take the points of contact 
between the Amphiaraos vase and our fragments : (1) the pattern alluded to 
above ; (2) the heads are drawn in the same manner, and one notes the stereo- 
typed hair-band and hair outline and the identical rendering of the eye ; (3) 
the principle of variety produced by a change of colour is strongly exemplified 
in both, cf. with the horses’ legs on our fragment the quadriga of Amphiaraos 
in his Departure-scene, or the biga on the vase from Loutrtiki ; (4) the 
corresponding use of the incised line with black and the dark line of paint 
for the border of white ; (5) on the lower frieze of our fragments occurs a 
flying bird exactly similar to those which fill the spaces between the horse- 
men on the Amj)hiaraos vase. These resemblances seem to be sufficient to 
bear out the above contention. Brunn refused to allow the genuineness of 
the Amphiaraos vase as an archaic work, but his viev' in this respect has 
been generally rejected, and, since the discovery of the Corinthian votive 
pinakes, which show^ points of resemblance in style with our fragments, the 
archaistic hypothesis with reference to vases that bear Corinthian inscriptions 


In the continuation of his Pruhlnne 926, must however be faced. If Boecth is right, 
Brunn complains that Robert rejects the the archaism of the Amphiaraos vase is 
probable conjecture of Eoeckh on Paus. v, 9, 5, suspicious. If hovever other evidence seems 
of eVevrjKotTTj) for e’lKouT^, because it will not fit to show the vase to be archaic, then the 
the accepted vase-chronology. That difficulty emendation loses its probability. 
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has lost all probability. The heads on the top of the bandies of Caere 
‘ vasi-a-colonnette ’ are enlarged specimens of the heads on the pinakes of 
Penteskuphia. My conviction is that future researches and discoveries will 
only make us assign a more important place than before to Corinth in the 
early history of Greek ceramography, and will in particular bring out more 
clearly the strong influence exercised by Corinthian art on the growing 
settlement of potters in the Athenian Kerameikos during the sixth 
century. 


G. C. Richards. 
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OX WAXEN TABLETS WITH FABLES OF BABEIUS (TABULAE 
CERATAE ASSENDELFTIANAE). 

[Plates XIII. — XIX.]. 

Some six months ago Mr. A. D. van Assendelft cle Coningli 2 )resonted the 
Leiden library ■with a set of seven waxen tablets, forming a small book. 
They were acquired at Palmyra in 1881 by his brother, Mr. H. van 
Assendelft de Coningh, officer in the Royal Dutch Navy. Mr. H. van 
Assendelft de Coningh died soon after his return to his country ; we know, 
however, that the tablets were found at Palmyra from a fragment of a letter 
which he wrote some days before his death. It runs as follows : ‘ During my 
brief visit to Palmyra I acquired tliese wooden tablets.’ The tablets came 
into the possession of Mr. A. D. van Assendelft de Coningh and were put 
aside with other souvenirs of his brother’s travels. They happened to be 
shown to me and I easily saw that they contained Greek writing. The 
tablets were then presented to the Leiden library, the principal librarian of 
which. Dr. W. N. du Rieu, gave them the name of Tabulae ccratae graecae 
Assc/idclftianac, in honour of the generous giver and his deceased brother. 

The seven tablets are covered with writing on both sides, except the 
first one, of which the recto-side is plain wood. Of the others the wooden 
surface is sunk to a slight depth, leaving a raised frame at the edges ; they 
are of beech-wood,^ like most waxen tablets preserved in the British 
Museum. The wood is coated with wax of a very dark colour, probably due 
to pitch being added to the wax in order to prevent melting and to make 
the writing clearly visible. They measure 14'5 by 12 cm. {o'7 by 4'7 
inches). The plates appended to this article will supersede a more detailed 
description ; they are very successful and in most cases they are legible to 
the same degree as the original. Only where the coating of wax has 
perished, the sharp stilus sometimes has marked through on to the wood 
behind the wax, so that on the original some letters are still visible. 

The tablets, as they arrived at the Leiden library, were bound together 
with common string, which could lay no claim whatever to antiquity ; it was 
quite obvious that they were put together without any order. A minute 


^ Bluuiuer ( Tcdtnulo'jie unil TennhwJoqie der not cite bcecli-wooj as a iiiateiial out of which 

Gciccrbc iiml Kua^ic dfr Gricclien. uml llunicr, wiiting-taljlcla Uilc niajc. 

Lcipbic 1S75 — lsS6, ii. 2io and iv. 556) does 
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examination of the way in which the text went on showed that II., III., IV. 
formed a series and Y., VI., VII. another. Moreover it seemed highly 
probable that VII. verso formed one of the covers of the book, as the waxen 
coating of this tablet is levelled to the surface of the frame and the frame 
itself sev'erely damaged. The other cover was I. recto. It is however to be 
noticed that, if we thus have restored the right order of succession, the 
writing of VII. verso stands upside down. 

The contents of the tablets are : — 

I. verso. Hesiod, Opera ct Dies 347. 

II. recto. T[6<: Kal \ea)v jey pa fj,/Liivo<; (Babrins 138, Knoell ^ 
135, Coray ^ n. 264 and p. 393, Furia® 187, Halm ® 349, Clitlbauer’’ 142). 

II. verso. Tto'; ical Xemv yeypa/j.p.evo'; (conti/med). KoXoio? derov 
pipovp,evo<; (Knoell 110, Coray n. 203 and p. 370, Furia 3, Gitlbauer 156). 
Kopa^ voa-Mv (Babrius 78, Knoell 63, Goray n. 132 and p. 334, Furia 87, 
Halm 208). 

III. recto. Kopa^ voatav. 

III. verso. Aicov Kal ravpo’i (Babrius 97, Coray n. 227 and p. 377, 
Furia 92, Halm 262). 

IV. recto. HepStf koX ye(opy6<; (Knoell 122, Coray n. 164 and p. 353, 
Furia 172, Halm 356, Gitlbauer 163). 

IV. verso. viro pvpptjKO^ xal 'F,ppr)<; (Babrius 117, Knoell 95, 

Coray n. 364 and p. 410, Furia 363, Halm 118). Tanpo? Kal rpdyoi 
(Babrius 91, Knoell 72, Coray n. 277, 382, Furia 181, Halm 396). 

V. recto. Tawpo? Kal rpdyof {continued). Aicop Kal (Babrius 

103, Knoell 73, Coray n. 137 and p. 336, Furia 91, Halm 246, Pseudodosi- 
theus p. 42, 99). 

V. verso. Aecov Kal oKmirn^ {continued). Aecov Kal pu? (Babrius 107 
Knoell 77, Coray n. 217 and p. 373, Furia 98, Halm 256, Pseudodositheus 
p. 40, 96). 

VI. recto. Aecov Kal pv<; {co-ntinued). Tecopyo^ Kal o^ic; (Knoell 42, 
Coray n. 170 and p. 357, Furia 130, Halm 97, Gitlbauer 147, 21-5). 

VI. verso. 'Oi/o? Kal XeavTi) (Knoell 99, Coray n. 258, Furia 141, 
Halm 333, Gitlbauer 218). ’'EXa^o? koI Xewv (Babrius 43, Knoell 34, Coray 
n. 181 and p. 365, Furia 66, 209, Halm 128, Gitlbauer 43, Pseudodositheus 
p. 40, 95). 


- Babri'i Fubulac, ex receiisioue A. Eberharil, 
Berlin, 1875. In the following pjiges this 
edition is referred to, when no name of editor is 
cited. 

® Fabulanim ISahrianarum parnphrasis Bod- 
Icana, ed. Pius Knoell, Yienna, 1877. 

■* AlffaTTciuv truvayccyt) {Porerycr. Bih- 

Uoth. Hellen. ed. Coray, Paris, 1810). 

^ Fabuhic Acsopiccte, ed. F. de Fuiia, Leijisic, 
ISIO. 


® Fabulac Arsopime coUccka, ex recoguitione 
C. Halm, Leip.sic, 1889. 

' Babrii Pabular, recensuit M. Gitlbauer, 
Yienna, 1882. Gitlbaner’s edition is only cited 
in those cases where he has tried to give a 
restitution of Babrian fables not found in our 
manuscripts. 

BcrmenmmrUa Pseududosifheana {Corpus 
Ijlossarioriim Latinorum iii, Leipsic, 1892). 
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VII. recto. "EXa^o? Kal Xecov {continueiT). "Opvi^ ■^pva-oroKo^ (Babrius 
frafini. 123, Knoell 112, Coray n. 136 and p. 33-5, Furia 153, Halm 343, 
Gitlbauer 123). "OpvK koI atXovpo<i (Knoell 111, Coray n. 152 and p. 317, 
Furia 14, Halm 16, Gitlbauer 121). 

VII. verso. Hesiod, Opera ct Dies 347. 

It will be remarked that the order in which the fables are placed is not 
Kara cTTOiy^eiov, as in our manuscripts. Although I agree with those scholars 
who believe the alphabetical order to be the work of a Byzantine scribe, it 
would be rash to allege the testimony of the tablets, the work of a schoolboy, 
to support that hypothesis. — Of these fables nine are in choliambics, the 
three others (the lion and the mouse, the lion and the fox, the man and the 
viper) in prose. 

As to the general character of the text, it is easy to see that it is very 
corrupt and full of errors, additions and omissions. This condition of the 
text will not surprise us, if it is borne in mind that this waxen book was a 
schoolboy’s copy-book. That it was such evidently results from what we 
know about the use of waxed tablets, alike from tlie testimonies of ancient 
authors and from the waxen tablets which have survived to the present day. 
Concerning the employment of waxen tablets in schools, it will suffice to 
refer the reader to Wattenbach’s Sehri/tvxscn (p. 74 of the second edition), 
and Becker-Goll’s ChariJdcs (ii., p. 66), where he will find an ample discussion 
of the question and a copious list of authorities. To the testimonies cited 
by these authors w'e now may add the following lines from Herodas (iii. 14 
ff. cf. 22—30) 


Ky pev ToXaiva SeXxo?, rjv eym Kap-vco 
KTjpovcr’ eKuarov 6p<j)avrj Keirai 

irph Trjf ’^apevvr)^ tov eirl rol-^ov ippuvo^, 
Kt]v fJLrjKOT avTTjv olov ’ AiBr)v 
ypaip-rji fiev ovBev koXov, €k S’ oXrjv 


We know that Lucian when a boy made no better use of his waxen tablets. 
In his autobiography he tells us : d7roTe...a^e0etyr vtto twv BiSacrKciXcov 
aTTO^eav av tov Krjpov rj ^6a<; ?) t) xnl vi] A ” uvBpmirov^ aveirXaTTOV 

{Somnium 2). Waxen tablets with school exercises in the British IMuseum 
are mentioned by Mr. Thompson in his ffandbook of Greek and Latin Pulaco- 
graphy (London, 1893, p. 23 ff.) and a charming illustration of the way in 
which they were used is seen on a Berlin cup, the work of the famous Duris. 
The schoolmaster or his assistant is represented correcting the writing 
exercise and the boy stands before him expecting his verdict.® A text to 
this scene is found in an author of a much later date, in Pseudodositheus’ 
Jlermcneumata, where many interesting details concerning ancient school 
life may be gathered, which would deserve a special treatment, e.g. : a-rrep- 
^(opai eh Trjv ar'^oXrjv. elaijXdov ...iTriSiSwai poi o rrah 6 e’/xd? KauTTTpoepopo^ 


Archiiol. Zeitung 31 (lS7i), p. 1 If. and Plate I. 
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(jpuer scrhiiarius) TrivaKiSa^, OtjKrjv 'ypa^ei'av, irapaypacj^iBa (jiracchictorhim, 
probably a ruler, not a stilus for drawing lines as is the explanation given 
by most dictionaries), tm ep<p tottm KaOrjfievo^; Xealvco- Trapaypdcjia) 7rpo? 
Tov VTToypapipLOv' ypdy^a<; he heiKvvo) tw StSacr/cdXa, ehidipOaiae, i^dpa^e- 
KeXevei pe dvayivdcrKeiv etc., etc. {Gorynis Gloss. Led. iii. p. C46, cf. pp. 
225, 377). 

There is a perfect harmony between the use of the tablets in the school 
and the text found on them. Mr. Rutherford, in the excellent introduction to 
his edition of Babrius, has pointed out that Babrius was a favourite school 
author, nay, that he probably wrote his fables ‘ for the use of schools and 
colleges,’ where Aesopic fables were used as a progyemutsnia for rhetorical 
training. Crusius ^ supposes that the fables of Babrius are a verse transla- 
tion of Nicostratus’ heKapvdia. 

There are still other peculiarities which prove the tablets to be a 
schoolboy’s book ; such are the repetition in cursive of a fable (III. recto) 
and of an epimythium (VI. verso) ; hence too the verse of Hesiod on the 
inner sides of the covers, which probably was set down as a writing exercise 
{v-iToypapp6<i). It may be compared to the verses in the style of Menander 
found on a set of tablets now preserved at New York,^® or to the followino- 
lines which are read three times on a waxen tablet lately acquired by the 
British Museum (Add. 34186) 

<TC<pov Trap’ dvhpo<} •jrpoerhexov crvp/3ov\lav. 
pr) ’TTCLcnv elKg toi<; (fiiXoii ’TnareveTai. 

In discussing the date of the tablets we have first to examine their 
palaeographical characteristics. Most of the tablets are written in that kind of 
uncial wilting which Thompson calls the literary or book-hand on III. one 
fable and part of another is written in cursive ; there are also specimens of 
cursive on VI. verso and V. verso. This book- hand, however, is strongly 
influenced by the cursive, as is the case, though in a smaller deo-ree, witli the 
writing of a document lately discovered in the Fayoum, the writer of which 
as if more accustomed to write a cursive hand, mingles certain cursive 
letters in his text.’i^ Perhaps in our case a special reason may be given to 
account for this peculiarity : it seems from some characteristics of the 
writing, which will be discussed below, that our tablets were copied from an 
original in cursive. The cursive writing on the tablets belongs manifestly to 
that period of Greek cursive writing, called by Wilcken” the Roman period. 
A closer examination of some of the more frequent letters may perhaps help 


8 Ci'usius, dc Bahrii actatc, p. 22S iu Leipzujcr 
Studien 2 (1879). 

Proceedimjs of the American Acad, of Arts 
and Sciences, iii. p. 371. 

On a waxen tablet preserved at the Bodleion 
library {Gr. laser. 4) vve find : 8ebs oiS’ avepa- 

xos“0/ar;pos. 

Thompson {Haadhool:, etc.) p. 118 IT. ; 


llahatiy, On the Flinders Petrie Papyri, Dublin, 
1891, p. 31 ; Wilcken, Tafeln zur dlteren 
gricchhchcn Palaeographie, Leipsic and Berlin 
1891, p. Yb. 

Tliomp,son, p. 126, where a facsimile of 
some lines is given. 

“ Wilcken, Tafeln, etc., Yla. 
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us to a more definite date. I begin with III. (cursive). On III. recto aliilia 
has an ordinary cursive form, but on the verso side, the writing of which is 
more negligent, the letters being frequently joined, «//7/a is much more open 
and takes a form near to the M-like shape,^'' without however assuming it 
exactly. Epsilon has the uncial shape, only in ligature with iota it has the 
more negligent form. Eta (III. recto iavXij&r], firjrep ; III. verso TTpoairoiri- 
6et<i) presents an intermediate form between the uncial eta and the /i-shaped 
eta of the Byzantine period. In ligature (III. recto p.rjTpi) it has already 
the late form with long limb.i« Lambila never descends below the line, nn 
has a very regular uncial shape, in twv (III. verso) it has the form of a 
capital da. Xi ends in a horizontal stroke (III. recto Kopa^), but in ligature 
it degenerates into a mere flourish (III. verso i]^eiv). OiniJiron is generally 
much smaller than the other letters, although the difterence is not so striking 
as in the tablets with book-hand writing. Ei does not present the loose, 
like form of col. S — 11 of Thompson’s Talk of Alplialds. A brief survey of 
the wuiting on the other tablets will show that the great difference which at 
first sight is remarked between the book-hand and the cursive consists 
not so much in the different forms of the single letters as in the general 
aspect of the whole. The letters of the book-hand writing are written on 
ruled lines, carefully drawn by the stilus ; they stand rigidly and the scribe 
has endeavoured to give an equal size to them all. Bda is closed above and 
slightly opened at the bottom, sometimes it ends in a point (V. recto 1, e’/r/Sa? ; 
V. verso 9, ^Xeveip ; IV. verso 2, ^vdi<77]<;). Eta has been alluded to above ; 
besides the ordinary uncial shape it has a form that denotes a transition to 
the cursive. The different forms may be easily studied on one of the most 
legible tablets, V. recto, where 7 — 15 afford specimens of the various shapes. 
The forms of a-i vary very much ; specimens: IV. verso 14, pv^a^; V. recto 
2, e^codei, 12, aXairr]^; V. verso 12, i^rjyeipe. Omihron is very small; on 
VII. verso it is a mere dot. It is to be noticed that very often omihron is 
written like alpha'. II. recto 10, ^ovKoXrjpa, 14, ttotc, 15, iroppw, 21, tovtco ; 
III. verso in fine, TO 6vp.a ; IV. verso 8,op,ov ; V. recto lo,7]pp,oaep; V. verso 
11, e^r]XXaTo; VII. recto 22, aTrodprjo-KCt) •, VII. verso 1, ttoSc?, 9, aipioTe. 
Alpha written as omihron is found on VI. recto 22, kukov^;. I think this 
peculiarity can be best explained by supposing that the tablets were copied 
from an original in cursive. In cursive writing is often hardly distin- 

guishable from omihron', so that a scribe could be easily led into error. The 
same hypothesis may account for the fact that oniihron is twice written 
instead of ov (VII. recto in fine, ok airodpr}a-Ka), V. verso 17. ok eXXarropo^, 
perhaps also VII. recto 5, TrpoSaKev) and twice instead of epsilun (VII. recto 
23, eiTTOP, VII. recto 9, n-OTroiOr^ai'i), the cursive forms of ov (with v written 
over o) and e being much more liable to be confused with omihron than the 
uncial forms. The error made in I. verso = VII. verso, reipr) for T 6 t/r 7 ? 9 , may 
be explained in the same way, viz. by the cursive ligature of tj? ; this often 


15 Thompson, p. 149, Tuhh? uf Alphabets, Thompson, ji. 149, Table of Alphabets, 

col. S — 11. col. 9 and 10. 

H.S. — VOL. XIIl. 
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appears on II. recto where cursive forms are most frequent : II. recto 2. 
Trpecr/BvT)]^;, 23. eicrSucrpv. Signid has a very long’ horizontal dash, that 
sometimes occupies the space of several letters (IV. vei.su 12). 

From this rapid review it may be gathered that there occur on the 
tablets no forma of letters which would force us to give them a later date 
tlian A.D. 300. A minute study of the general character of the writing 
compared to that of papyrus writing and to the writing on the waxen 
tablets which I saw this summer at the British Museum makes me suppose 
tliat our tablets belong to the third centurv of our era. 

The faults in orthography and in language cannot be of much use in 
assigning a date to the tablets. The most frequent oithograjahical fault in 
our text is confusion between at and e. Example.s : yev7]Te IT. recto 5, 
eXevKive II. recto 12, ypa(f>e<; 11. recto 13, ks II. recto 13, KXeovat] II. verso 
l-.i, awoBovve VI. recto 8, Kcpheveiv VII. recto 17, eXovpot; A"II. recto Id. 
aiviore VII. recto 9, aiaBXov I. verso 4, VII. verso 4, veuw^ IV. verso 1. 
We know that in inscriptions this fault is of frequent occurrence from the 
cud of the first century of our era downwards (Meisterhan.s, Grinmn. On- alb. 

p. 26). Iota when long is regularly written ei. Examples: ret^ttp 
I. recto 2, YII. verso 2, €p.€ipov/j,r)v II. verso l’i,Kp€iveiv IV. verso 4, VI. verso 
20, VII. recto 7, v-n-ecj-^vtiTo, V. verso IS, coSetveiv VII. recto 3. MT' know 
that this Was done according to a school precept,^’ dating from a time when ec 
and 6 wore identical in pronunciation. It was a dead rule, the difterence 
between i and I no longer existing: accordingly onr sclioolbov sometimes 
transgresses the law and writes /iijTpet (III. verso 2'. In axepT(ov for crKip- 
rSiv (VI. verso 4) we have a very early example of the modern Greek law 
that unaccented i before a liquid becomes e. Twice, perhaps three times, 
there is confusion of p with v and oi : ij/xciov for vnuiv (IV. verso 15),^” 
for 7roifj.vr]<: (II. verso 7), and to-y;vo«v (?.) for iVxmi? (VI. verso 1). 
It IS known that in inscriptions of Greece in’oper no instances of a confu.siou 
ot this Icind are found before the ninth century of our era, whereas v and 
01 are often confounded with each otheiV" Wo must, however, not attach 
too much importance to these errors, which stand by themselves ; these two 
or three words wrongly written, when compared with the numerous words in 
which V is written correctly (there are more than fifty of such words in our 
text), liavo little demonstrative force. Moreover the .spelling of 
gives an argument for the earlier date of the text, for (/> writren instead of 


liiU I'ulo is.-itatod Iiy I c.iintili.ni (i. 7, 15). 
See Soi>liode.s, Hio.unj ,,f thr flrrrl Alp7t„.het 
"iiil Pruiu'.aciiilion, Cambridge 1S.51, 

1>. 63, and Fuho i.riraplup, p. 315 (/-'-.ot 

MitU< IPtiiidiih J( i_ second edit 

IIatzidaki.>, Eiah.it 
t.ii-iiiirni Leipsio, 1892, 


‘■'■J 


ion . 

0 Iti HI t'tjt'. 

Wilhelm 


a^eipsie, isnz, |). Wilhelm 

ileier, Simon Portius Gniinm. lintj. fjr xuhj 
I’n.s, 1889, p. 81. Meyer cites as the liiM 
• V.iiiiplu ot this law yepi, xnabs in .i [laiivnis of 
1'!" Cl., I,ut it is conceivabl. th.it tlm form 


owes its existence to the analogy of xepo'iV. Ail 
olher fx.imple.s cited hy llatzidakis and Meyer 
arc of a much later date. 

Ill luotit niaiiUbcri|)t& 7}fx^7s, ij/xuv, yfxds !■' 
often wiitteii instead of v/uL€ls, v/j-up, but 

tlic eoiitrary is rare. I have tried to exiibiin 
thil^llIthei/y:;«/i^^/^fi(;7ie Zi ifschri'ff, i. (1891' i> 

38^ i!. " ^ 
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TT carries ns back to a period in which ^ was not a spirant but an aspirate. 
It would be rash to draw conclusions from a single writing like this, especi- 
ally as the tablets come from a region where Aramaic was doubtless more 
spoken than Greek, and are written by a boy to whom Greek was probably 
not his mother tongue. Faults like opvi^ (VII. recto 18 and 21), and Krehet 
for a 7 rodi’)]<rKei (II. verso 12), elirov for elire (III. verso IT, A^II. recto 23), 
seem to confirm this supposition. Some peculiarities of morphology and 
syntax are treated in the notes ; they arc of no value for determining the 
date of the tablets.-^ 

Palmyra was destroyed in 272 or 273 A.D.-- Was it sacked completely 
and fur all time, or was it partly restored ? Prof Mommsen says : ‘ Dem 
kurzen Autieuchten Palmyras und seiner Fiirsten folgte unmittelbar die 
Oede und Stille, die seither bis auf dcii heutigen Tag iiber dem kummer- 
lichen Wtistcndorf und sciuen Coloiinadeuruinen lagert.’-" It seems 
bowever, that the eminent historian in speaking so absolutely has indulged 
his talent for making tine periods. For we are informed that Diocletian 
founded a military station at Palmyra and that Justinian furnished the 
place with an atpioduct and built the wall of which ruins are still visible 
we road that Palmyra was a bisho 2 >ric and that about 400 A.ix it was the 
station of the first Illyrian legion. In later days it was a Moslem fortress 
and received a considerable Arab colony ; it sent a thousand horsemen to 
aid the revolt of Emesa. The town was still a wealthy jdace, with con- 
siderable trade as late as the 14th centui'y.-" We shall leave the question 
of the revival of Palmyra under Moslem sway undiscussed, but it is worth 
while to examine the testimonies concerning the rebuilding of Palmyra 
under Diocletian and Justinian. Probably these emperors had only a 
military interest in partly restoring the town. We may gather from 
Procopius that it was deemed important to have a strong post on the 
disputed marches of the Arabs of Hira and Ghasan. As to Palmyra being 
a bishopric under the Christian Empire, we have no proof that a bishop 
aetuallv resided in the town.-" Mommsen has pointed out that on the site 

Other faults of orthography are : a for oi, (11. iveto 16l 1 — There is no punetuatioii in 
icKa€ (II. verso 15) ; tj for i, ti) (II. recto 10), our text, lota subscriptum is never found. 
TjKcS (.IV. verso 10) ; i for ei, XfovTiois (III. -- Mommsen. Horn. Gct>ch. v. p. 141 note, 

verso 7), <TTpa(pts (III. verso 11), ir€Troi07)<ris -•* Mommsen, JIdm. GesvJt. v. ji. 441. 

(vn. lecto 9), eiri (V. recto 3) ; i for ai, iprjjitav -* Sachau, Iteise iii Syi'ii'ii Uiid Mcsiqjuhnait'ii, 

(IV. verso 18) ; a for o, a-KcaXatj/ (II. recto 21) ; Berlin 1883, p. 45. 

(T for f, avyKKaaav (II. recto 10), v for oi, <rw I am indebted for these details to Prof, 

(vn. recto 21) ; j3 for TT, j8p€<r)3us (II. verso 1). IV. Robertson Smith's masterly article on 
Often a letter is wrongly doubled : ownin' (II. Palmyra iu the EncydoiMcdi" Ih-itnHuioi, 
verso 6), ' I'ccto 7), npyWwTo where authorities are cited. 

(V. verso 11), iWaTTova (V. verso 17), Seici|os Procopius, (ft ((cdp’. ii. 11 (p. 213 ed. Bonn) 

(II. recto 17). N7 instead of 77, etc. often and v. 1 (p. 309 ed. Bonn). Robertson Smith, 
occurs: ffvvyvuy.Tiv (V. verso 15), (ntyXvvya I, 1. 

(IV. verso 18), avx^voiav (V. recto 13); in the ^ Le Quien (OrUiis Ckristianus, Paris 1740, 
same way we find: (IV. verso 4), ii. p. 846) gives the namc.s of three bishops ; 

auvvXaKfis (VII. recto 4). The boy, aspiiing Marinus 325, Joannes I. 451, Joannes II. 518. 
at ctvmolo'dcal orthography, even writes oppaat They are taken from the Ad". Conci! lurii m. 

X 2 
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of Palmyra ho inscriptions have been found younger than 271.^® This is, 
indeed, a very strong argument in favour of the supposition that Palmyra 
was only rebuilt as a forti’ess and that, after the sack of the town, Greek 
civilization disappeared from the site of Zenohia’s splendid reign. So in 
dating the tablets we may assume the year 273 as a final limit. 

After Crusius’ careful and acute examination of the time in which 
Bahrius lived,-® we may take it for granted that the poet lived in the first 
half of the third century of our era. 

So, if we are right in our conclusions, wc liav'c on the tablets a text of 
Babriits which dates from a time very near to the period of the author’s lite. 
That, nevertheless, the text is so corrupt ma}' he explained by the use made 
of Bahrius as a school author. Here we may refer to the excellent remarks 
which Rutherford has made on the TrT€pvicrp.aru and iiziKa-nv^iaTa which 
disfigure our text of Bahrius.^® Our tablets, however, although equalling the 
manuscripts in corruptness, present many traces of better readings, which 
make it probable that the schoolboy, knowing little Greek, has disfigured a 
text which in many respects was superior to that of the Athoan or the 
Vatican codex. Of these primitive readings (IV. verso 14), e/c/Sct? 

(IV. verso 22'), and the absence of a suspect verse in the 7th Fable, furnish 
excellent examples which may be considered as real corrections of the text. 
On the other hand, there already occur on our tablets faults in Greek and in 
metre which are commonly ascribed to the much-abused Byzantine magisfri 
or magistclli,^^ who are supposed to be accountable for the pitiful state in 
which Bahrius’ text has been handed down to us. There are but two lines 
on our tablets which are also found in Suidas: 1 Fable 9 and 7cl=Suidas suh 
/3ovico\g<ra‘; ; in the Etymologiai.m Magnum {sub Treirpupevov) the epimy- 
thium of the first fable is preserved in a better state. The more primitive 
character of the text of our tablets is best seen in IV. verso, in the fable of 
Hermes, the shipwrecked man, and the ants. It is the only fable which is 
common to the Athoan, the Vatican, and the tablets. The Bodleian para- 
phrase, which sometimes agrees with the tablets in leaving out spurious or 
suspect verses (cf. Fab. 3, 4, 7), in this case accords with the manuscripts. 

For the obscure and intricate question of the origin and affinitv of the 
prose versions of the Aesopic fables,®- the texts here published are not witli- 


Nenmann’s views {FhiluL An^ciijcr 14 (1884), 
p. 176). Werner, the latest author on the 
subject, assumes that Bahrius lived in Egypt 
in the 1st century, but his arguments are ex- 
ceedingly weak [Quaestione^! Bahrianac, Berlin, 
1891, p. 22, 24). 

=*« Rutherford, Bahrius (London, 1883), 
Ixxxvi. — xc. 

E.g. Bergk in FhUol. 47 (1889), p. 386. 

A clear .survey of the variou.s prose versions 
is given by Fedde {XJeher eiac nocli nicJit edirte 
^ninmlvAig dsopischer Fahcln, Frogr, Gyinn. 

St. Elisahet, Breslau 1877, ]). 1—3) ; Pius 
Knocll (Die ho.hr la aisclicn Eohrhi d>"< rod. 


Jlommseu, GescTi. p. 441 note. Le 
Bas and Waddiugton, Voyage Archeol. iii. p. 
592 — 611 ; C. I. G. 449 ; de Yoghc, Liscript. 
Shnitiqncs, Paris 1868, n. 116. 

Crusius {de Bahrii aetate) sees in the 
/SoviAei/s ’A\e^avSpos of the second proem 
Alexander Severus. K. J. Neumann {Bhein. 
Museum 35 (1880) p. 301 tf.), although agreeing 
with Crusius in the date he assigns to Bahrius, 
believes that the allusion is to Caracalla, who 
1 iked to be compared to Achilles and Alexander. 
Accordingly Bahrius dedicated his work to 
Elegabaliis, who after Caraealla’s death passed 
for his son. It seems that Crusius has adopted 
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out importance. If we are right in assigning so early a date to the tablot.‘;. 
the supposition that all prose versions are based on the text of Babrius is 
considerably weakened.®^ Indeed, it is difficult to believe that some fifty 
years after the author’s death paraphrases circulated which differed so much 
from Babrius’ text as is the case wdth our fables of the lion and the mouse 
and the lion and the fox. As Babrius edited Aesopic fables in choliambics,®* 
others composed editions in prose; the number of such editions may have 
been very large, and it is not to be wondered at that we find traces of such 
prose versions along with the more artistic and elaborate text of Babrius, 
We have in the Vatican codex®* another example of a collection of Aesopic 
fables in which verse fables are found together with prose versions. It 
should also be noticed that for schoolboys or scribes who had to copy Babrian 
fables, or to write them down from memory, it was tempting, where memory 
or inadequate copies failed, to fill up the lacunae with fragments of a better 
known prose version or with a translation of the text made on purpose. 
Thus we may account for many metrical corruptions of our text. 

Versus Politui, properly speaking, are not found in these fables.®"* It is 
true that in late and Byzantine Greek verses are found where, the last foot 
of the verse excepted, neither accent nor cjuantity is observed and only the 
syllables are counted ; but where no more of such lines are found together 
than is the case here, it is difficult to say whether the number of the 
syllables is accidental or not. In those cases where we find a verse of twelve 
syllables instead of Babrius’ choliambics, it is probable that the schoolboy, 
who evidently knew very little about prosody, contented himself with 
observing two rules which seemed essential to him : the number of the 
syllables and the spondee at the end of the verse. Perhaps the infinitive 
mhlveiv in the 13th fable is due to this practice. Verses of this kind are : 
ovK rjv ofioLOV TO dvfia tov fiayelpov (4th fable) and ttoXuv er? avTov iKe6’ 
ejyaoy fivpfn'jKwv. They resemble the political scazons of which Eberhard®' 
speaks. 

Five of the fables here published have epimythia (1, 8, 9, 10, 12). This 
proves that these supplements arc older than is generally believed, but it 
does not prove at all that they belonged to the primitive text of Babrius. 
Schoolmasters often feel it their duty to give moral lessons where they are 
neither needed nor desired, and there is no reason why we should not suppose 


Bodleianus 2906, Jaltrcsh, iiber dan Oymn. dcr 
iiiiicri'd fStudt, Vienna 1S76) lias c.u'cfiilly 
cx-amined the Bodleian paraphrase. 

Such was the opinion of T}’rwhitt, Bern- 
hardy, Knoeh, etc. (Fedde, 1. 1. p. 15). We 
must make an exception, however, of the 
Bodleian paraphrases which closely follow 
Babrius (Knoell, Die hair. Fabeln, etc. p. 14 ff., 
31 f.). 

Knoell, iFiencr Sti^dieii 3 (1881), p. 195. 
Crusius, de Babrii aetate, p. 228. 

'' Knoell, Neue Fabeln dcs Babrius in Sitz- 


uiujsber. der F’uis. Acad, cu IFieu 91 (1S78), 

1'. C6-J. 

I’crhaps we should except the first and the 
last line ot Fable 8 : \iwv [ tis ] y^pa 
voaeiy irpoo'€7rof€iTo...Ai5d)r/cet T]/j.as b fivdos ra 
jueAAovTa TrpojSAeTreiy. 

Wilhelm Meyer, Ahhandl. d. layer. Acad, 
dc U'lss. 1 cl. 17 (1885), p. 308, 325. Kiuin- 
bacher, Sitzmigsber. d. baiier. Acad, der IViss. 
1887, p. 5-3 If. 

^ Eberhard, Obsermtioiu'i Babrianae (Berlin, 
1865), p. 12, note 2. 
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that, immediately after their appearance, Babrius’ fables were interpolated in 
this way. 

I give the text as I found it, only correcting the orthography and filling 
up the lacunae as far as it is within my power. Other conjectures or correc- 
tions find a place in the notes. I have enclosed my additions in angular 
brackets ; redundant words are bracketed in this way : (). Lacunae are 
indicated by dots, but these must not be taken to indicate the number of 
missing letters, as the nature of the writing does not allow of determination 
of this. — Names without further explanations refer to editors of Babrius or 
of Aesopic fables and to the corre.sponding pasjsages of their editions. 

I. verso = YII. verso. Hesiod, Opcm ft Dies, 347. 

efifioperoi "Kfifiope tol Tip.i)‘s o? t’ ep,pope jeirovo^ 

reipLijoa-Tep. eaOXov. 

pLopeyenovoa- 

aiarOXovXeiov [(r^(f)aXepd 0 )patQ><;, 

0 (f)aXepa fopeena 

This verse of Hesiod is also found in Stobaeus [FlorU. ii. p. 30). The 
writing of VII. verso is cancelled. Prof, van Leeuwen, who first recognized 
a verse of Hesiod in the writing of these tablets, suggests that the school- 
master has written the lines on I. verso as a writing exercise and that they 
are negligently copied by the .schoolboy on VII. verso. It is, however, 
difficult to believe thaf the schoolmaster would have written leip-q Instead of 
; moreover in the same word the writing of VII. verso presents a 
trace of the ligature »;? which may have caused the fault. Probably both 
copies were made after an original in cursive (cf. supi'a). I am not able to 
explain what is written after alaOXov ; perhaps it is a fragment of an 
explanatory note. The words on the last line only occur on VII. verso. Jly 
reading is far from being certain. 

Although I believe that the occurrence of this Hesiodean aphorism 
among Babrian fiibles is merely accidental, I may remind the reader that 
Plus Knoell (JViencr Studwii, 3 (1881), p. 192) has asserted that Babrius in 
his first poem follows Hesiod. He compares Babr. Proem 12 and Hesiod 
Oper. 117, Babr. Proem 13 and Hesiod Oper. 120, Babr. Procoi 4 and Hesiod 
Oper. 1.59 ; he even says; ‘Ankuiipfend an eine Stelle Hesiods, die dem 
Branchos, der vielleicht gerade Hesiod gelesen hatte, bekannt war, zahlt er 
die o Zeitalter auf und schildert die Zustande des goldenen.’ I frankly 
admit that I cannot see this pretended imitation ; speculations of this kind 
are of small value. 


II. recto. 

VLovpovoyevrjSetXocrei-^e 

'!rpea-/3vr>jayevraiovaXXo}cT/cai 

0eXoVTadt)p£V€lVTOVTOVKadv 

'TTVOvcrvrroXeovToa'cofjOrfdavovTa 


1st Fable. — T io? Kal Xeo)v yeypappipQ<;. 
Tiop popoyepP) BeiXoi; Trpea- 

yevpalop aWws Kal OeXovra 0>]- 
peveip' 
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■3 Keia0aifMr]’!ra)crV7rapyein]TeKatTO(l)ai; 
fxaaXn^Oevcnf] 

KaWicTTovoiKove^eXe^aToav 
SptovavylrrjXovevT/iiiTovrjXiov 
7r\')]p7jKaKeiTovvovTTape(f>v\aa(r6 
1 rt avvicXeicrayveaxre'X^Tri^ovKpX')] 
fiaTr](TXv'7ri]tT 

€\evKeveTot')(iova7!'OiKi\ata 
ypa(f>e(T^a)a)vevoi(rairaaiKe\€ov 
ra6yeypa(f>eiicaiBr]T!‘OT€(TTa(rTov 
1 .3 XeovToa-ovTToppcoKaKeiaTed .... 
Q-VTOvi{r£V(TTi]voveipovovp.q(ri . . rpoa 
Beiei^aae'X^eia p.€<^povpa . ire ... . 
Xwv . vvaiKeiai 

T . Br) . irt.aoiXoyoLcriviceovKepyov 
20 '7roiaiTOi)^coBe')(^eipaaeTre/3aXeTov 
X€OVTaTV(j)XaiaQ)V(TKO}X(l)\frBeTOV 
TOiviroBwaKeKadaip.waBovcrTr) . 
crapKO(T£i(TBv<T>](r)}VV<TdTroia)v 

IT. vei.so. 

BeppaBeTravTooijvo/dpea/Sv . 
ovTcccrT)]<;ovK€c!-(ocr€TovTTaiBa 
lieXXovraOvricTKeivTavTa 
rXpdeiyevvaLQycTKaipL'rja'o 
3 (j)t^ovTO-)(peQ}yapov<f)€v^€i 


rovTov Kad' v'irvov'i vtto Xeoi'T(.<; 
Oavovra KeiaOai, [/irai (j}0/3ovpevo‘;] 

p,}) TTfU? 

J virap yivi]Tai Ka\ to (pdapi d\)]- 
devap, 

/cdXXtarov oIkov i^eXe^<ir dvBpo)va 
{jy^rjXov, evrprjTOv t'lXtov 

TrXijprj' 

KiiKEL TOP vlov 'nape<pvXaa(Te avy- 
KXel^mv. 

e&)? ej(r] Ti ^ovKoX't'jpa t>}? Xutt);? 

10 eXevKaive toI'^ov‘{ TroiKi'Xai^ ypa- 

(pai^ ^cocov, 

iv oi'i cnraai Kai XeovT iyeypd<f}et. 
Ka'i Bp TTore o-Ta? roO Xeoi’TOi ov 

TTOppCO, 

' /cd/cicrT€ 0\pip.' avT(p ecpp] ‘ (Jv t'uv 
■^ jrevcTTpv 

opeipov [roiaiv] 6ppacn\y 77-a\rpos 
Bet^a<; 

1' €^ei<f pe (ppovpq Y'lrepilBa^Xmv yv- 
vatKelq. 

rl Bi) . . ■ ttolS) . . . Toi’^w Be )(e'ipa^ 
e-jre^aXe top XeovTa rvtpXcacrcop' 
arKoXoyjr Be rovrrp . . . Ka'i . . . ku- 
0aipo<; . . . T)}? crapKO<; elcrBvap<i 
ppvcre irotwp . . . Oeppa B’ err’ aura 
Vv 

11 o irpecr^vi oyrtu? ovk eacoae top 

iralBa 

peXXopTa OppaKeip 

[a (TOl TTCTTpCOTat] TaVTa TXfjdl 
yeppaieoi; 

Kai pi] aocpti^ov' to ■^pewp yap ov 
(pev^ei. 


1st Fable. The redaction nio.st resembles the Bodleian paraphrase 
'Knoell 13-5). Many verses are corrupt or have metrical faults. 4 . (pofSpBeh 
Be pi] Knoell. ttm? is the only example of a monosyllable at the end of a 
Babrian verse. Eberhard {Ohsen-ationes Bahriunue, Berlin 1865, p. 6) ; 
■ monosyllabis in extreme versu Babrius abstinuit : 50, 20 subditicium est.’ 
<1 and 11. Babrins very rarely admits a trochee at the end of a verse, 
ifEberbard, /. /. p. 8, Criisius, Fhilol. An~. 14 (1884) p. 178j. 8'. Probabl\ 

avyKXela-cop stands for avyKXel^mp, a late and incorrect form for crvyKXetcop. 
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9, 10. Suidas (suh ^ovico\rj<ja<;) : j^oirax; exy ri ^ovKoXrjfia tj}? XvTTr)<;, 
avedrjKe rot^^ot? ■7roiKi\a<; ypacj)a<; ^d)a>v. In our text has become a final 
particle. Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, § 614. 2) cites five passages of the 
Odyssey where eta? has an unusually strong final force, showing that it began 
the same course by which ocfjpa, &>? and ottw? became final particles (Od. 
4, 799: 5, 38.5; 9, 375; 6, 79; 19, 367). 10. iXevKaive, he made bright. 
The word sadly disturbs the metre. The Bodleian paraphrase gives the 
right word : ipopc^xadr}. Between 11 and 12 a verse is lost. Perhaps : 6 fie 
rai/d' opwv xal p,dXXov et-^e rtjv Xviryv, for the Bodleian paraphrase has : o fie 
Tavra paXXov opdtv irXeiu) ryv Xviryv elj(e. 13. w KaKiaTov Orjplov, elire 
(Knoell). 111.. 'jraTpo'i. Before a mute with X or p Babrius sometimes 
leaves a syllable short, although as a rule he does not admit the correptio 
Attica (cf. Eberhard, Ohserv. p. 11 and Babrius 95, 43; 106, 3; 106, 15; 
130, 13 etc.), lo. The prose versions have ivcKXeLaByv (Knoell) and nare- 
nXeiadyv (Coray) (ppovpa. After Id the text, although manifestly written in 
choliambics (to/^w, TvcfiXoiaav), is so corrupt that I am not able to propose a 
plausible restoration of the verses. 22. may be restored in this way: 
peXXovO' vTvo Xeovroi; yeypa/ap-evov dnya/ceiv. Knoell has : o fie Xecov naiTrep 
jpaTTTOi mv TOVTOP dvypyicei. p.yBev rm tov Trarpo? ux^eXydevra croiptapaTi. 
23. The Etymoloyinim Maynarn (sicb ireiTpatpLevov) has preserved the 
eifimythium in a better state : d croi 'niirpoorai, Tavra rXrjdc yevvaico^ \ koX 
fiij aocpi^ov • TO J^P oil (fiev^y. In our editions of Babrius the 

2nd pers. sing, of fut. me<l. is written with y. Our text however has the 
Attic form and we need not see an orthographical fault in this writing. 


II, verso (contbuud). 

ovvv^LvapoLa-apvaXnrapov 
eK^rjpvrjcrr] . . . rraicnvBeiiTy 
TTVovaeToaBwg-eLVToBavTO 
TTpa^eivKaiKoXoiocrwyOrj 
10 KaiBrjTTOTeTTTaaapvoaeaxedr] 
vcoToiaBiKi'jvXayun.apei ... a 
^laaKTeivQiTiyapKoXoioamy 
aeTovarepetp,ovp,r]v 


2nd Fable. — Ko\oi 09 derov p.ipovp,evo<;. 

Oi’v^ip upa<i apva Xnvapov e/c 

TTolpvy^ 

leaiaip Benrvop dtro? Bcoaeiv. 
TO fi avTO Trpu^etv nal koXoios 
myOy, 

Kai Bi] TTOTe TTTa? appos iaxlOy 
VbPTOl^- 

o BiKrjv Xayo) alpelrai 

dfi'ce? KTeiv(0’ 

Ti yap KoXoios 0)p deToiiif iyi- 

povpyp ; 


2nd Fable. — Here too the Bodleian collection (Knoell 110) has an 
almost literal paraphrase. A We may restore the metre by writino- rot? 
rraialp ijye. dero? is the form which came up in the Alexandrine age for the 
classic aieros of the Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, Gramm, der AU Inschr 
p. 25). 3. The original reading is preserved by Knoell : dipfilidy ■ in the 
same way the Bodleian paraphrase rightly gives /raraTrrd? in the following 
line. Between o and G one or two lines are missing: ol Bi iralBe, tovtop 
s-paryaapTe, flict^op. 6 Be koXocB^ (Knoell). In G nreipco is a stranoe 
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blunder for OvricrKw. Knoell has the last verse in its right form : rt <yap 
KoXoioi; o)v derm ifiipovfirjv, although in dero? alpha is always long ; Babrius 
wrote alero’i and the diphthong could be shortened before the vowel (cf. 
Blass, AusjjracJie des Gricchischen, p. 51, note 159 of the third edition). 


II. verso {continued) — III. recto. 

Kopa^voarj(Ta(TeXeyefj,r}Tpet 
15 K\eov(r7]p,7)K\aepr]TepaW . . . 
a^eottrev^ovrjSeLTreTeKvovKaL . . . 
crercdvOeava-tua-eiiroioayap/Sa) 
VTroaovovK^g-vX.rjB'r} 


3rd Fable. — K.6pa^ voaSiv. 

Kopa^ vo(Tpaa<i eXeye p,pTp\ xXai- 
ovcrp' 

‘ p,rj K\ale, pirjTep, dWa Tol<; 0eot? 

if f 

€V)(OV. 

p S’ etTre ‘ reKvov {koX) tre rwv 

OeSiv (Tcoaec ; 

TToto? yap jScopoi {itto aov ovk iav- 
; ’ 


3rd Fable. — It appears from the order of succession of the tablets that 
the cursive writing on III. recto is copied from II. verso. The failing of-p.o? 
on II. verso 4 is of no importance ; the copyist could easily supply the 
failing letters of the word. Many letters on III. recto have disappeared ; as 
far as we can see there are no differences in the readings on the two tablets, 
o.vcept /3a) on II. verso for /3a)yao?. The Athoan manuscript has one line 
more ; after we read : vocrov pe Secvp'} Kal ttovcov dvacr(pP]\at. This 

verse is not found in the Bodleian collection (Knoell 63) ; moreover it is 
confused and Babrius regularly uses ev^eo-Bai without an object : 10, 8 ; 20, 
8; 63, 11; 20, 7. If the verse is spurious, as I think it is, it proves that 
Prof Naber was not right when asserting that the ‘ poeta Athous ’ tried to 
make Terpaa-TL^a {Mnemosyne, 4 (1876), p. 408). 1. eln-e Athous. S. /cal 
rls (Te, <pr]cn', tmv BeStv tckvov acocret Athous. Eberhard has first placed 
TSKvov before <f)r]a-l. The redundant Kal of our text seems to bo a rest of 
the idiomatic kuI rt? ere, preserved in the code.x Athous. The Athoan 
TLVo<i yap vTTO crov /3a)/u.09 ovk iavXpdt] corrects the metrical fault of our 
text ; instances of confusion between ttoZos and t/v are not rare in classic 
Greek, in late Greek they are very frequent (Hatzidakis, Hiiileituny, p. 207). 


III. v'erso. 

\eu>VTi(reiTe^ov\eveuaypico 
TavpwKaLTrpoaTroirjOeicrpriTpei 
TcnvdewvdveLvrov . avpoveXdeiv 
e’TJ'LToSee'TrvovrjpayTaKaKeims 
5 Tj^eivei’Trep .... u ... . g-aa 

. . . deovdeiceiicT .... ttiOv 

. . . ovTLOiauta 

. . . Wa'^aXK 

SeBv • a 


4th Fable. — Aecov Kal ravpo^. 

Aemv Ti<i e7re/3ov\evep dyplw ravpu), 

Kal 7rpoa7roirjdel<i pr/rpi twv BeSyv 
dveiv 

TOP Tavpov eXdeiv eTri to helirvov 
rjpdiTa, 

KUKeivo'; ij^eiv eiTrej' [ooy; vvott- 
reiijcra?’ 

o [e’jXtlftjj; Be Kal <x[Ta 9 e]7rt dv{pai^ 
\e]ovTeioi<i 
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10 ei'aXXaSeaficoT 

. Tpa^i(T(o^eToevdv<jei(To . . . . 
. evyeivoSepeficj)eToavT . 
vvaTepovavvavrrjO'aa 
. . . doveiTi-covKacTocrvp- 

1 •') vBaa-coovKTjVQp. 

. . . TodvpaTOvpaye 


a>'{ [etSe Oeppov 7rt)]A.X« -yaXKia 

[tt/So? rffl CSe) (^v[pa St pyS]}!^ dWc'i 
Se(Tpu>Trjv . . . 

a-Tpa(f}el<; w'yeTo evfiin; opo^ 

(pevyeif. 

o S' ipep.cj)€T’ avTov varepov avvav- 
Tijaai; 

10 [6 S' ‘ etTre, fca't to avp/So- 

\0V ScO(TCl)- 

ovK yv opLOLov TO 0vpa Tov pa- 
7 e[/poi']. 


4tli Fable. — 1. Xewv ttot' Athous. Lachmann and most editor.? after 
him have written ry deoiv, but A. Hccker (Philoloyiix, 4 (1850), p. 495) has 
defended the Athoan reading, which is also that of our text. 
oTroTTreuira? and the other bracketed words are supplied by the codex Athous. 
J. o-rd? may be followed by ctt/ c. dat. as well as by ev ; only it is not right 
to say, as does Desrousseaux, that o-tav ‘n’indique pas un mouvement,’ 
Between G and 7 the Athoan manuscript has ; o-^ay/Sa?, pa-)(aipa<i fSovSopov^ 
veoaprjtcTov^. 7. dXX’ y Athous, corrected by Schneidewin, whose emenda- 
tion is confirmed by our text. 8. dXe/cTopi'aKov, <f)€vycov 

Athous. In our text the verse is hopelessly corrupt, After Seaptoryv the 
name of tlie victim is required ; we may reail : dXeKTop’. ev6v^ PX^"^' 

(pevycov, 9. epep(j)e0' o Xeeov Athous. 11. ovk 7]v opoiov to 6vpa r<p payeiptp 
Athous. Boissonade and after him nearly all editors write ovk yv opoiov 
dvpa T<S payeipelw. Eutherford changes ‘ summa cum fiducia ’ ovk yv into 
(ppyv, but I must confess that his reading makes the passage unintelligible 
to me. The meaning of the verse is clearly expressed in one of the para- 
phrases (Coray, p. 377), dpw yap Karaa-Kevyv ov)^ w? eh TrpojBarov (here ‘ as 
for a cock ’) dXX’ oos eh ravpov IjToipaapivyv. Perhaps : dvopoiov yv to 
6vpa Tw payeipelw. 


IV. recto. 

TrepSiKaTLayeccpyotTov 
TedypevKeidveivepeXXev 
ecrirepacr . . . SeiTTvyauivTov 

SixereveT iroty . . . 

5 Off . ea^yato 

. T>]ycryaov 

True . avacTTexcr 

Ka . airaToiv 

ea ... . TTTeivo 

10 vae . . . avTyvKaiTT .... 

cufT . . . rovaavva 

XovaeveSpeveiff 


5th Fable. — UepSi^ Kai yeaipyo'^. 
WepSiKa Ti<i yempyo’i ov TefhjpevKei 
Oveiv epeXXev eairepa^ [tg] Senr- 
vya-wv. 

Tov S iKeTeve 

Tov<i ao'i avvlaSeXtjiov^; kui ^/jXou? 
eveSpevei'i. 
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5th Fable. — Of this fable just enough is left to establish what have 
been the contents. The text was not so large as to occupy the whole tablet ; 
in the midst is a lacuna. Such is the state of the writing on this tablet 
that I must give up all attempts at restoring the text, the more as in this 
case even the Bodleian paraphrase varies so much that it would prove to be 
of no help at all. 1. retirjpeuicei. ‘Babriusvery rarely omits the augment 
of the pluperfect except after a long vowel, in which case it may be regarded 
as elided ’ (Rutherford ad 4, 1). ?. ea'nepa<; re (or ^e) Semvijaav does not 

agree with the following verse. Perhaps : re Senrvj'ja-eiv. The exigencies of 
the metre may have engaged the author (or the copyist !) to use the two 
constructions of the infinitive after yaeXXw in the same line. A difference 
cannot be stated between them (Rutherford, The Kevj Phri/nichvs, p. 
420-425). The Bodleian on tou ? avv>]0ei<: xal (j>i\ovi aoi ive^peverao 6e\ei<; 
allows us to restore the verse too? <rot avvijOett; kuI cf>i\ou‘; ereSpevea;. 


IV. verso. 

vaiatcnroTauTOicrau 
Spaeri^vdia-tjcnScovTiera 
^iKcoaenrevTovadeovaKp 
€i VI vevocraae^ovaevIBe 
5 jSijKOToaTrXotcoTfoWov 
a(TVvuvT 03 p)]Bet air lover 
Bv}]<TK €1 

KaiTOVTop.ovXeyovTOSoi' 
aa-vp./3aivenroXvcr€7ravT 
lO . vrjKedeffpiocrpLvppiriKOJv 
vefjevoo'SeBrj^deicrcrvveTTaT)] 

. eTovcraWoviT 
epp.')]aS€Tri(TTacTT(OTepa 
l38i(o V . ^acrei . . . Koieirova- 
15 . to . ai]p,(i)veivaiSiKacrTacr 
. rroioaeiavpvpptiKcov 


Oth Fable. — Ar)-^6el<; vrrb fivpp.i]KO<; 
Ka't 'Fjpp!]<;. 

Xew'? ttot’ avTol'i avopit(ri[i’] Bv- 
Biadetcr'i]!;. 

ISiiov Ti^ aSiKCOi eirrev rov^ Oeov^ 
Kpiveiv 

(cos' [ydp] ncreBove; e pB^I^>l'<oro<; 
TiXotW 

'7roWov<{ ervv avreo p,)]0tv aln'ov'i 
dvijcTKeiv. 

•7 Ka\ ravd’ 6 /j.ov Xeyovroi, o'ta avp,- 
Baivei, 

TToXv? ei’? aiirbv iKeO’ ea-fio^ H-vp- 

p,J]K(t)V 

vcj)’ (cos 8e crvveTrdrtjae 

TOV<i ciXXov^. 

' Fjpp,ij<; 8 imarci'i np re f)a/38'rp 

VV^U'i 

‘ elr ovK olei [cru ’ (^7;cr(] ‘ too? 
deov<i vp-wv 

eivai BiKaara^; ottoio? el av pvp- 
pt']KO)v ; ’ 


Oth Fable. — Both the Athoan and the Vatican manuscript ha\e this 
fable. 1. eXeyev dSiKa Athous, dSt'/rw? eXeye Vaticanus and Knoell. 1. yap 
Athous. Concerning the writing pi^dev see ileisterhans, p. 216, 217. 
6. rroXXmv eV’ avrov kapo^i r)X6e pvpprjKwv. In our text the verse is corrupt; 
TToXXmv e\' avrov only partly restores the metre. Between 6' and 7 we read 
in both manuscripts (Trrev8ovre<i {crrrevhwv rav, Vaticanus) d-^va<i TruptVo? 
(iTTorpcbyeiv. These words or what might be their equivalent are not found 
in Knoell. 7. aweTrarijae tous rrXei'ov^ Athous. avvtmirei rov<; rrdvras 
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Yaticanus. Pius Knoell {Ncue Fahchi dcs Bahrms, Sitzungsber. cler Kais. 
AMd. iii IViai, 91 (1878), p. 676) lias pointed out that the Vatican TravTa^ 
is better than TrXetovi. I prefer tou? aXXou? to both readings. 8. iraLcov 
Athous, Yaticanus. vv^a<: is much more appropriate: Hermes did not beat 
the man, but he gave him a slight push with his staff in order to attract his 
attention, and then put his ironical question. Cf. e.g. Odyssey xiv. 484 : Kal 
TOT ijav ’OBvaija 7rpoa"r]vBcov iyyii^ iovTa | ajKwvi zuifa?, and the proverb 
\iovTa vvaaeis. 9. eiT ovk dve^y Athous. Perhaps I am not right in 
adding av ; it maj^ be that the boy simply replaced dve^y by oiei without 
minding the metre. 10. o’os Athous, Yaticanus, Knoell. oiTolo'i is a gross 
fault. 


lY. verso (continued^. 

\eovTa(f)ev'yo}VTavpoiTei <x 
epyp.iaveiJcnrrfKvvyaKaTe 

. . . TTOLpeVWVOpeK^OlT . VO 
20 irovTpayoaTiaeKTOGaiTroXo 
. peiva^i 

V. recto. 

TovTavpoveK^aa-ToccTKe 
paaive^aidetoBeiTrevovcr 
eTov\eovTaeK(j)evycoeTre 
irapeXdaTcopeKaiTOTe 
5 yvcoa-eiTToa-ovTpayovpeTa 
^VKaiTTOO'OVTaVpOV 

7th Fable. — In this fable we have another proof that our tablets are a 
sadly corrupted copy of an original which in many respects was superior to 
the Athoan and Vatican codices. Gross errors like the redundant ev (2) and 
the failing of S’ (5) are compensated by the excellent reading iK^d<; (4). 
8. Athous. ipflavTa Athous. tov Tavpov ep^alvovTa Kepaaiv 

Lachmann, ip^uvTa Tavpov (M.iihly,Jahi-b. /. Bkil. 87 (1863), p. 319), ep,^avTa 
TovTov M. Schmidt {Ehcin. Mus. 26 (1871), p. 202) and Desrousseaux, ip/Sd^ 
most editors (Eberhard, Seidler, Schueidewiu) after Bergk, who also proposed 
avTa (Indco: led. nest. Marburg (1845), p. ix.), a conjecture afterwards made by 
Rutherford and deemed certain by Grusius (Philol. Anzeigcr, 14 (1884), p. 
ISO), d. Rutherford; ‘ Athous in textu prae se fert, sod e/f/cXuw in 

margine.’ The Athoan reading seems preferable, for eK^evyco means I escape, 
and the sense required is I fly. Bergk ’s conjecture iKKXivwv is accepted by 
Desrousseaux. Betw'een 5 and 6' the codex Athous has dvi^opai aov piKpd 
i’Trgpetr]’;. The following line shows that this verse (not to be found in 
Knoell) is spurious. In Greek an assertion may be followed by ezret wuth an 
imperative denoting what may happen in order to prove the truth of what is 
sustained, e.g. voaov yap 6 'raryp . . . vocei, rjv ovB’ dv et? yvoLg . . . el py 


7th Fable. — Taupo? Kal Tpdyo<;. 

AeovTa (f>€vyo}v Tavpov et? ipypalyv 
(iv) a'm'jXvyya KaTeBv rroipivcov opei- 
(f>olTU>V, 

OTTOU Tpdyo'i to ; 6 a : to ? alrroXov 
peiva'i 

TOV Tavpov eK^d^ Tof? Kepaaiv 
e^cloOei. 

•7 o B' eiTrev ‘ ov ae, tov XeovTa [S’] 
eK(j>evy(jo. 

eVei TTapeXddTCO pe, Kal TOTe yvwaei 

TToaov Tpdyov peTd^v kuI rroaov 
Tavpov.’ 
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irvdobd’ ^fiow, eVel roTra^ere (for only try to guess it, and you will find, etc.), 
Arist. Ves]). TL Of. Plato, Gorgias 473 E: ovk otei i^eXgXiyy^dai, orav toi- 
avra \eyg<;, a ovSeli av (j>gcreiev avdpcitTraiv ; eireX ipov riva rovrcovi', and so 
often in Plato eTret Xeye poi, iirel Qkacrai, etc. Verse -5 contains such an 
assertion, but the Athoan verse does not, unless an undue emphasis is given 
to piKpd. Moreover, the interpolation may be explained in this way : the 
idiomatic eVel with imperative was misunderstood and confused with eTreira}^ 
therefore a verse was interpolated which might be followed by e-ireiTa. 
The verse itself has nothing of the transparency which is one of the qualities 
of Babrius’ style. (1. TrapeXOdru. On the strong aorisis with the alpha of 
the weak, so frequent in late Greek, see Butherford, The Xcic Phrgnichus, p. 
216 ff. and Buresch, Ehcin. Mas. 46 (1891), p. 193 ff. 

• V. recto (oontinxed). 

XeexvyrjpatTvacr^edeiavp 
a-eivTrpocre-7roieiroQ}<jStaTa 
VTr} . rrja-TrXavycTTdXoL'Tra 
10 Ogpia . a€iTgvi7VaK£-\lnvavT 
1>£PX . pevaKareZaTrava 
roiy . povvaXusTTg^KaraT 
gveavrrjo'avxt^oiav . . . t] 
a'£ra(T£vehpa<jKaiQVT . aeav 

15 TgvTjppocrevLvaKaiTgvxP 
p . . . ai/aTrXrjpcocrijKai . . . k 

. . . Oli€K<j)Vyg€ICTO(TTOU(T . 

Xe . , . eaTOKrarjcrTTacraro . . 

Xeovra 

20 TToeTaervverena 
advppadi'ppicT)] 

yaaiKvpgrT . . . 

loa 

K . va ... X ... aa . a 
V. ver.so, 

. . . KT . CTTOVa-TT TO} 

. . . gairaaa poaep . . . ctt 

. . . aiT . Oeiaa . . . tt . . . . I'paSca 

. . . ipgeiirgpxeT ev . ai^ 

5 . '>]pevTravTO)vro)yffgp 
ia)vetaepxopexcovopo}e^e 
pXOpevcov . ovxopcoSiSaa- 
KeigpaaopvdoarapeXXov 
. . . pofSXeireiv . pQiaa 

Jlauy examples of a confusion between by Dindorf at the end of his article on twei' in 
eTti and tTcira in our niauuscripts are gathered .Steplianus’ Tlicsnurvs. 


8th Fable . — Aeav Kai dXdnrr]^. 
Aeav ygpa cruo-^e^et? vocreiv nrpoa- 

eTTOieiTO, CO? Btd Tavrrjt; rrjq '7rXdv7]<; 

rd Xoiira Bgpi'a co? ei rrjv crvcrKe^Irtv 
avTov ipxopeva Karehaivdva. roi- 
o yapovv dXcoTrp^ Kara ti)v eauT))? 
dyxtvotav [eVoJqcre ra? eVeSpa? Kal 
ouTco? eavTTjv rjppoaev 'iva Kal rr-jv 
Xdpiv dvaTrXrjpdag Kal [tw kIv- 
Surjor eKcf)vyg- e/cro? rod cT['7rg^Xai- 
10 [on] ecTTaaa gairdaraTO t[oi'] Xeovra 
([e’ccjro? Tov cr7r[yXatoy ea]Ta[cra] 
})aTrdcra[To) ciXX’ ov 7r]pocrep[;;^eTat]- 
67r[e(T’] alrgOetcra [vtto rtyo?] Bid 
rl pr] eia-rjpxcro elirev ‘ rd tx^r] 
1-j p'ev irdvrav rav Ogplav eltrepxope- 
vav opto, e^epxopevav B' ovx dpa.’ 
BiBdcTKet ripds 6 pv9o<; rd /ieXXoy[Tcr 
Trlpo/SXeTreci'. 
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Sth Fable. — There is a considerable difference between our text and 
Babrius. Of the prose collections the Bodleian version (Knoell 73) closely 
follows Babrius; the text of the tablets has some resemblance to that of the 
fables edited by Coray (especially 137t), but the resemblance to the Pseudo- 
dosithean version is much stronger. Our text is miserably curtailed and 
corrupted. J. After el probably a sigma has fallen out ; in late Greek tu? 
tli is found for ei?, like &)? iv, irpd? for ev and Trpdy. It is, however, 
equally possible that m? el is a relic of a primitive co? el eTriaKeilrofievoi 
(cf. Babrius 39, 3). The absurd o-tio-Arei^i? is in perfect harmony with 
Karehairdva. — The words written in cursive at the bottom of V. recto do not 
belong to the text. The only word to bo read with fair certainty is 
ddvpfia. li. Fur yeTai there is only space if it was abbreviated; perhaps 
there stood Ti-poa-yei, written irpoaei)]. At the end of 7>V a word is written 
in very small characters ; it may be opolax;. • 


V. verso {cvutuived y 

10 pvaeiravwXeovro 

. . . evovecpifWaTu 

. . . ovavTove^'ijjeipfi'o 
. . . eutvipa^ . . . . v . . . . 

. . . aipeive^ovX 

15 ... Keivocrvvjvayp!] 

. . . pTiacr>]Tij(TaroKaivTr . . . 

. . . avTovoK . WaTTOva . . . 

. . . apoicreivavToyvTreicr^veiro 

VI. recto. 

f . eWf . . . . a Touaov 

TUicrei .... Tov^ 

. . . p . . . TaaairoSwaetp ... re .. . 
XeToaireXvcrevavTovovTr .... 

5 ... vaTepovvTroKvvrjyeoi ' .... 

. . . <f}deia .... coveiaheapa .... 

Tore . pvaavapvr^a 

TToS .... eavTonrjv 

. . . SrjcrevStaTtja-pv 

10 .... verapevoaraBea 

...... avTovovreoTToWa . . av . . 

. . . ocTT . cr^o')]dr]V7ror]crao . (p . . 
... lav ■yovaaavvep'xe 


Sth Fable. — Xewv Kal pv^. 

Mu? eiTuvoi Xeoi'To [9 Kotpu>pe\vov 
eejiijXaTo [rcai. tov uTTi'joa avrov 
e^ijyeipep. 6 [pea Xjeou’ Bpa^[upe- 
vo<f avTb]p [dp'laipetv e^ovX[eTO 
■I ej/reti'o? avyypa)p7][p upa^prlai; 
r)T7]aaTo Kal {nr[ta^pelT6 ttot ’] 
avrov ovK iXdrropa [x«prr’] dpol- 
aeip avTw (JjTria-)(pelro) . . . . 

lU . . . ')(dpna<i uTTohayaeip . . . dire- 

Xvaep avrop. ov 7roX[Xw 8e] vare- 
pop VTTO KVvr}yd)p [cri;XX77]00ei? [d 
Xe]®!; et? heapd \epXridrf\. rare [d] 
/-' pv<i nvappi-ia\del<i roO UTrJoSovpai 
avT(p rrjp \^dpiv TrpouTrdJfirjcre Bid 
rr)<i j;u[«Td 9 Kal X]ucrdpei/o? rd 
3ea'[pd eaioaep] avrov. ovreo ttoX- 
Xd[/ft9] dV[^p&r7r]d9 T£9 ^orjOy vefy’ 
.'U rjaaovoyp 


9th Fable. — The coi'ditioii of the text is still worse than in the pre- 
ceding fable. Coray (n. 217 and p. 373) gives a version which, though 
varying very much from our text, yet comes closer to it than Babrius or the 
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Bodleian 23ai'aplii’ase. Here too our text most resembles the version of 
Pseudodositlieus. 7. Koifim/j-ivov, Coray, u. 217. vtti/ov avrov e^virviKev 
Pseudodositheus. d. ttot avrov once in his life 0) Pi. 1 have taken 
Trpovrri'jS^jae from Babrius 107, 12. 


YI. recto {anitinual). 

. . . (Sr .... era . (}>y v . . . 

15 rofiiihei . ^ . ovaa . . eeeraSa 

TO}<pov€LovaTroTeiv . i)(apiv . . . 
^yPfc'ierSee^i; 

ovaa’^veKaLfiLaK^ 

aecTTiTovTooivafi . S . . . rijv . . . 

2(1 KTavt]a}]B€ivovaa 

T}](TeiaKav6av 

oTiovBeiKOKov^ieve 


lOtli Fable. — Tecopyo'i /cal e^^^iBva. 
[’'E;)(;](Sie[eti/ re? u[o-](f)v[KTOvcra^v 
. . . [SaerJoOer’ avr/o cfiovtov eiTTO- 
Tt'(i'[e](. %«p(r’ [S»;];!^0e(? S ecfv]. 
Bvaayve /cal p.iai(ji\6ve eereuera] ere 
■/ evl TovTcp '(va /.i[e] B\yaTr)v\ov 

/cTuvji^ ; >) B’ e'lirovaa 

OT( uv Bel 

Ka/covc; evepyerelv. 

nor any of the prose versions agree in 


10th Fable. — Neither Babrius 
the least with our text. But for the last line it would be uncertain if the 
fable has a right to the title I have given it. 


VI. verso. 
ovocrXeovTrjviaj^VQicr 
e(f)a7r\<ocracrecf)a<T/cevei 
vanracTL/^o^epocravOpwTr 
oLo-cT/cepTOiverr'/'iBaarro 
0 puovo)](TetoBepocrBeTovvo} 
rover KLprcovem]BaKat . er 
riacovecf) 0 }pa$/]/cairi<Trrpocrov 

rreirrcorco^ 

ire . v/ewer 


11th Fable. — '‘Ovo<i Kal Xeovr/]. 
'’Ovo'i \eovr/]v la^iot<; ieparrXccaa^ 
e^acr/cev elvai rracri (pojSep'o'i uvOpcl)- 

TTOt^- 

aKiprwv im'iBa 

[t]o Sepo? St' rov vu/rov (ar/ciproiv 
irr/^Ba) /cal [o](TT(? mv ecf>0)pd6)] 
■'/ /cal 


11 til Fable. — The two lirst lines are eholiambies ; then the text becomes 
Corrupt. From Sepo? Be rod vwrov and Kal ocrri^ ebv i^ojpdOr], however, we 
may gather that the other part equally consisted of eholiambies. The 
Bodleian parajdirase (like the other prose versions) differs considerably from 
our text, rvhereas it entirely agrees with Coray, n. 2oSa. 7. ia'x^ioc^ is a 
very uncertain reading; the word when used of animals has a meaning 
which is scarcely ajjplieable to this pas.sage. Cf. Plato, Plw.cd/-u//, 2.51< C : 
jjvajKdcrO)] et’s rovirlacv eXKvcrai rci^ >]via<; ovro> aepoBpa ware errl ra IcryLa 
dpL<f>w KaOlaac rw '[rrrrw . — Probably a form of inroppetv is hidden in 
arroppvov and of irpoacorrorroielv in rrpocrovrrenTW. 


^ I. verso (coiiti/iucil ). 12th Fable. — ’'EXa^o? Kal Kwrjyerai. 

lU eXa/po^; evKepwa "'EXa^o? . . . evKcpw^ . . . Kopea6el<i 

a-^aiK rj . /copea 

Oeicrrj vcpveivXi X/'pevt]^ [ilSwp fcV]ir'e[i(] rjerv^^a^ov- 

pinjcr . ... e/v . ijav 

Xal^ou . . KuKei eavrov r'ljv crKiciv dewp/^aa^; 
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15 KaKeiBeavTOVTrjvcTKiav 

deco . p'>]aacr . tfKr^afieveve 
Ke/ca t TTc^hcoveS-vireiToeTTi 
TOLaheicepaiTiyavTovcoaKa 
XotcreKav^aTo 

20 KpeiveivpLrjSaTroyvoicT . ovroacpa 
Xovcrii]fj,a(TaivioTe 

Yll. recto. 

TovBonroBecrpLei’oiaT 

oirpoa6evr]6vfietBLeaco^ov 

coaBy]\6eveiafi€cra<7v\acro^oi(T 

raKepaTacrvvTrXaKeccredypevdi] 

5 ■rrpoBcoKevBeavTovoicrciyuviTe 
TTicTTevKeiavdpcoTrocr . . . vj3e8ac 
afirjBoKeiKpetveivp.yjBci'rro 
'KvoicTTavTacr^aXXovcjiyap'iipacra 
eviOTeanroTTOidricricr 


o pev €veKe\y\ Ka\ ttoBwv eXv- 

TreiTO 

eTrl to 2<; Be Kepaaiv (avrov) w? ku- 
Xo2^ eccav^dro. 

{Kplveiv 

peejB ciTToyvcp^ Tavra- crejiaXXoveri 
yap ///xa? ivioTe al TreTroiOtjaei^) . . . 

10 Tov B'ol TToBei; pcev ol^; to irpoaOev 
■i]0up,€t 

Bieaco^oi’. 5 )'jX0ei> ei-? peaa<; 

vXa<; 

o^oii TO, Kepara crvpTrXaKc'i^ eOp- 
pevdy]. 

TrpovBa>Ke(v) B’ avrov oh ciyav rre- 
TTKjrevKei. 

dvOpcoTTO'; [w]// / 3 fc/ 3 fl(a pi) Bofcei 
xpiveiv 

1~> PpB’ iiTToyvcpc; Tavra' crcjjciXXovai 
yap Ijpd^ ii’ioTe al TreTrotdijaei';. 


12tli Fable. — First come two lines, which probably are a paraphrase of 
the first line of Babrius ; then follow choliambics generally giving the same 
text as Babrius, although badly curtailed and corrupted. 3. vBcop errivey 
Athous. 4-. eVef B’ Athous. 5. eveKe Athous, like our text; for the v 
ephelkustikon, see Rutherford, p. xcv. Eberhard and Knoell {Die Bahrian. 
Fahdn, etc., p. 19) think that a verse has fallen out after 5. 6. ivl roh Si 

Kepaa-iv d)'i KaXoh dyav -pixel Athous. Most editors have written erri rot? 
Kepacji B\ but needlessly for ‘ Babrius adopted the quantity of Kepac; to the 
demands of his verse.’ — Rutherford. Cobet {Oratio dc arte interfretandi, 
Leiden 1847, p. 155) cites, as specimens of the barbarisms which disfigure 
the Athoan text, XV^V‘^ • • ^veKa, the juxtaposition of iXvrnjdp and rjvx^i 
instead of Tjvxvcre, dyav KaXo2<; for KaXXi'a-Tov;. A. Hecker (^Philol. 5 (1849), 
p. 490 ff.) has defended the incriminated words and turns, but without 
success. After 6 many lines have fallen out; instead of them there follows 
part of the epimythium in very indistinct cursive. It is probably copied 
from VII. verso. 10 — 14 must be compared to Babrius 11 — 15 : 


eVel Be Bi] crvvBevBpov rfXOev eh vXpv, 
Kepara 6dpvoi<; epirXaKeh eOppevdr). 

Kal ravr e^rj' ‘ Bvcrr'pvo'i u)<i Bieyfrevcrdpv 
01 yap TToSe? p eaco^ov oh eTrrjBovprjv 
rd Kepara Be irpouBcoKev oh eyavpovppv! 


We have in our text almost the same words in a different order. By 
reading Bieaco^ov. w? Bp S’ rfXOev we may restore verse 11 of our text. The 
dittography will account for the disappearance of the first Bp ; to? Bp Be can be 
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compared to eVetS^ Se for eVet Se 2??. Babrius affects the plural of liKr] in 
the sense of ‘ silvae ’ : Proem. I. 8 ; 12, 2 ; 46, 7 ; 92, 2 ; 95, 10, 42 (Crusius, 
ch Babrii Aetate, p. 177). 13. ireTrta-revKei : ‘ Babrius very rarely omits the 

augment of the pluperfect except after a long vowel.’ — Rutherford, p. 9. 
III. ff. The Athoan codex has nearly the same epimythium in a better 
form : 

trepl roiv aeavTov Trpa'^fidrmv orav Kplvp<; 
p/qhev ^e^aiov viroXa^y^ irpoyivaxrKmv 
/LtijS’ avr' aTToyomt, p/qK direXiriarj^;' ovtw 
(T^dXXova-iv qpd<; evioO' al ir-enToidriaeif;. 


VII. recto {continued'). 

10 opvidocra . . . 6 q(ra>a'^pv<TaTtKT 0 V 
aqcro^ecTTrpTqaevopiaevevToa 
evpqaeL v)(pvcovpeyiaTOvoyKov 
ovT^eproBeivei.vdvaaaSeTa v 
TqvevpeTqv^vaiviraaaKTopoL 
15 avpeyi/TTOvoyKoveXvccraaTe 
KaiaTrevcracra'ireaTepqOt] 
TovTapiKpaKepZevnv 


loth Fable. — ^putroTo^oy. 
'’Opvidot; d\^a\dri'i (pd ^pvcrd tlk- 

TOlicTJJ? 

o SetrTTOTJj? evopiaev erro? evpqcreiv 
')(pv<jov peyicTTOv oyKov, ovirep mSt- 
veiv. 

dvera^ he ravrqv evpe Ttjv ^vcnv 
Trdaat'i 

o dpolav. piyiaTov dyKov eXiriaat; 
re /cal cnrevaaf 

dTrea-Tepqdq tov to, piKpd Keptai- 
veiv. 


13th Fable. — The Athoan manuscript ends with the first line of this 
fable. Our text fairly agrees with the Bodleian paraphrase (Knoell 112), 
but it has many corruptions. 1. ad xpucd Athous. Most editors (Lach- 
mann, Schneidewin, Eberhard, Gitlbauer, Rutherford) and Miihly [JaJirh. f. 
rhilol. 87 (1863), p. 317) have written ■)(pvae ad, but Roper {PMlol. 10 
(1854), p. 501) holds fast to the Athoan reading and proposes ad ^(^pvcrd, the 
hate form of '^pvad. He compares hard, SiTrXd and similar forms ‘ labentis 
Graecitatis cui ipse affinis est Babrius.’ The contracted adjectives in -on? 
were as early as the first centuries of our era strongly influenced by the 
adjectives in 09 , which later wholly superseded them. Cf. Coray, ad Isocr. 
278 and Sophocles, Eomaic or Modern Grceh Gramm., Boston 1850, p. 60. 
3. dhiveiv is hardly intelligible although it suits the metre (see supra ) ; ovnep 
aSive (or dSivoi, which saves the metre) would signify, which she wanted to 
bring forth. -7. peyia-Tov oy/cov is manifestly a repetition from 3. I propose ; 
opoiav. TO TcXelaTov eXTr/cra? re kuI crTreucra?. 


VII. recto (continued). 

opvi^TTOTqa-devrjaeTqSe'Trpoa 
KV'^aaeXovpoaeLTveTiOeXeLaq 
20 Tivoa-)(pq^€iaeya7rape^a7rav 

Taavpovovcral^ovqhopvL^eL'TrevpvOov 
H.S. — VOL. XIII, 


14th Fable. — ’'Oppi<; Kal ai\ovpo<:. 
"Opwv ttot’ rjcrQevqcre- ry Be irpoa-- 

KV'^a<i 

aiXoapof elire ‘ ri OeXeii; rj tivo<; 
>■ 

T 
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a^iovyvci)/jLri(T(rvBavaTre\Or}(rei eyo) -Trape^fo irdvra aof fiovov 

’irovoKairoOvrja’KO) am^ov.’ 

f) S' 6pvi<; eiTrev p,vdov d^iov yptop-r]'; 

■5 '(TV S’ dv tiTreX^j;?, elirev, ovk dtro- 
Ov^cTKa’ 

14tli Fable. — This verse is corrupted in our text. The Athoan codex 
gives the right reading : ttw? rtVo? 4 is wanting in the Athoan 

codex and o begins as follows : ^ S’ dv direKOrj'i ; is an interpolation, as is 
sufficiently proved by the repetition of elirev. 

D. C. Hesseling. 

Leiden, Oatoher 1893. 
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TERRACOTTA ANTEFIX FROM LANUVIUM.i 


The terracotta antefix here published possesses some interest in itself, but 
more perhaps from the place and circumstances in which it was found. It is 
one of those examples of architectural decoration which date from an early 
time when the roofs and cornices of buildings were made of wood cased with 
terracotta. In such circumstances the vertical joints of the roof-tiles had 
to he protected against rain by covering-tiles, imbrices, which it was usual 
to make semi-cylindrical in shape. At the lower extremities these imbrices 
presented a disagreeable aspect which called for decoration, and this decoration 
very frequently took the form of a palmette or a female face in relief which 
was repeated from the .same mould and placed in a continuous series along 
the top of the cornice of the building. Till within recent years very little 
was known of this sort of archaic decoration, as may be seen on reference to 
the valuable memoir of Dorpfeld and others on the subject^ published in 
1881. And though a good many objects of this class have been discovered 
since then they have not yet been collected and published. 

Among the examples found of late years it is interesting to observe the 
occurrence of figure-subjects in place of, or in alternation with, the tradi- 
tional female or Gorgon’s face. The present is an instance. Apparently it 
represents merely a Bacchic group of a Satyr and a Maenad, accompanied by 
a Panther. The serpent which the Satyr holds in his right hand suggests a 
Bacchic orgy. Apparently it is a group taken from some large composition 
in which the Maenad would probably have carried a thyrsus or a serpent in 
her left hand. But in this antefix she has never had a left hand. It has 
simply been given up because a left hand projecting from the composition 
would have been most unsuitable for an antefix and because the artist did 
not see his way to modify the action of the left arm. The Satyr is not 
pursuing the Maenad but joins with her in a forward movement, both of them 
eagerly looking before them. It may be the advent of Dionysos that they 


' This article was in the printers’ hands 
previous to the appearance of Prof. Furtwaeng- 
ler’s Meisterirer'ke, which contains on p. 250 a 
photograph of this antefix. But as Prof. Furt- 
waengler is very brief on the subject, as his 
description of the satyr is more amusing than 
accurate, and as his photograph misses some in- 
teresting points which oia drawing discloses. 


I do not think that this article need be regarded 
as superseded in any important respect. Prof. 
Furtwaengler does not state where he obtained 
the photograph. 

- Dorpfeld, Graeber, Borrmann, Siebold, Die 
Venvendung von TereaojUcn am Geison imd 
Dache Grierhischer auwerke. Winokelmann’s- 
progi-amm, 1. 
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are looking for. I cannot tkink of any explanation which would be more 
satisfactory. Meantime the action of the Satyr in holding up his left hand 
so as to shade his eyes is, so far as I know, new. This action answers to the 
phrase v-KoceKO-rrov ^ which has been preserved from a drama of Aeschylus, 
with an explanation that this movement of the hand was ma-irep oi airoa-Ko- 
irovvTe'i, and was employed by Satyrs and Panes in a dance known as the 
(T/coTTo's: or (TKcaireviia. As has generally been thought, we have the same 
action indicated in the description given by Pliny (xxxv. 138) of a pict\irc 



Antbfix from Lanvvixim. Height 16 J Inches. 


by Antiphilus, a painter of the Ptolemaic age : uobilissimo Satyro cum pelle 
pantherina quern Aposcopeuonta appellant. The finding of our archaic 
antefix shows that the motive was no creation of the painter, though he may 
well have been the first to utilise it for a single figure. The antefix is 
bnghtly coloured, the panther spotted black on dun, the Satyr vermilion as 
IS also the drapery of the Maenad, which last has white borders, the face of 
the Maenad white with eyes and eyebrows marked in black. 


JTauck, Fmgmmrn Trag. Or. p. 81, and cp. p. 21, 
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The antefix was found at Lanuvium, the modern Civita Lavinia, on land 
belonging to Lord Savile, formerly Ambassador in Rome. On that land Lord 
Savile has carried out very considerable excavations for several years, 
presenting the best part of the objects discovered to the British Musetim. 
The conspicuous feature of the site now is a ruined imperial villa, possibly 
that of Antoninus Pius. The general aspect of the place is that of late 
Roman times. But outside the villa, and close to it, there are to be seen the 
semi-circular foundations of a small building which may well have been of 
an archaic age suitable to our antefix. That building had been rased to the 
ground, probably at the time when the imperial villa was constructed, and 
from the circumstance that several archaic antefixes with pieces of cornice in 
terracotta were found buried near by, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
siippose^that they had originally been part of the architectural decoration of 
the building. 



Section of Antefix. 


We know from Pliny (xxxv. 17) that Lanuvium had been one of the 
oldest centres of art in Italy. Ho speaks of the ruins of a temple on the 
walls of which there was painted an archaic group of Atalanta and Helena, 
still well preserved and of such beauty that Caligula attempted to remove 
it but was prevented by the condition of the material on which it was 
painted. We know also that at Lanuvium there had been from early times an 
important local worship, that of the goddess Juno Sospita, whose appearance 
in later art, with a goat’s-skin worn on the head much as Heracles wears the 
lion’s skin, is familiar from the statue in the Vatican and from coins. In 
archaic art the type would probably have been the same.'* The belief was 
that Lanuvium had been founded by Diomede with Greek settlers. 

It is therefore not surprising to find at Lanuvium remains of an archaic 
building dating from the time when roofs and cornices were constructed of 
wood cased with richly decorated terracotta. In many resiiects these terra- 


< One of the prodigies of the year B.c. 181 was that the image of Juno Sospita at Lanuvium 
wept, Livy, xl. 19. 
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cottas resemble those which were found in considerable numbers a few years 
ago at Falerii and now exhibited in the villa Papa Giulio, outside the Porta 
del Popolo, Rome. In the court of that villa a full-size restoration has been 
made of the temple to which these Faliscan terracottas had belonged. We 
have every reason to accept this restoration as in general correct, though the 
full data for it have not yet been published. And in that case we shall have 
before us a model which may be useful when Lord Sa vile’s excavations, which 
are still going on, shall have been completed. Meantime we are endeavouring 
to put together in the Museum those of the pieces of cornice and antefixae 
from Lanuvium which seem to have belonged to one building in such a way as 
to give some slight idea of the original effect. But if these remains indicate a 
building with a triangular pediment like the temple at Falerii, as they 
appear to do, it vvill be difficult to reconcile them with the archaic semi- 
circular foundations to which I have referred.^ An alternative will be to 
assume that they had belonged to some other temple which had fallen in 
ruins and been cleared away to make room for the imperial villa or, better 
still, we may indulge the hope that Lord Savile’s excavations may yet recover 
the ruins of the very building which we require. 

A. S. MUKIIAV. 


® Lord Savile has published in the Archiccu- of the same. No. 45, p. 367, he has given an 
loijia, vol. 53, PI. 7, one of the antetixae in the account of his excavation of the imperial villa, 
form of a female face, and in a previous volume 
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THE THERSILION AT MEGALOPOLIS. 

[Plate XXL] 

The Thersilion, or assembly hall, built in close connexion with the 
theatre at Megalopolis, has now been completely cleared. Several plans of 
the building, including a conjectural restoration, have already appeared in the 
special Supplement to the Journal of Hellenic Studies, published this year. 
The latter was based on the small tentative diggings already made. The 
plan (PI. XXI.) in this number shows the whole area, and includes many 
additions and corrections from the earlier plan.^ 

The chief point of interest has been the arrangement of the columns 
behind the centre. It was evident at once, as soon as the clearing began, 
that the plan did not in all respects bear out Mr. Schultz’s conjectural 
restoration (Supplementary paper, p. 19). This was due partly to the 

fact that in the previous small diggings on the site twp columns in the outer 
row next the south wall had been missed, partly because it was found on 
remeasurement that the centre was incorrectly marked. 

For the sake of convenience we propose to call the outer row of columns 
a, the second row b, and so on to the central scheme of four columns which 
we call e. The columns are further indicated by numbers ; thus the south- 
west column in row a is a 1, the next following the line is a 2, up to « 17 : 
the south-west column of & is 6 1, and so with the other rows. 

The general plan as correctly stated in the Megalopolis publication 
consists of rows of columns radiating like fixed points on the spokes of a 
wheel from a centre. For the north part of the building, i.e. the side away 
from the theatre, this arrangement is regular with a few slight and intelligible 
modifications, and a glance at the plan will show the object for this arrange- 
ment. Had the columns been arranged as if in aisles, it is clear that only 
four aisles would have been visible from the centre in their whole length ; 
whereas by our arrangement we find that from the centre the columns of 
the third row c completely hide all the columns in a and h ; in fact that the 
whole of the hall is in visible and audible connexion with the centre except 
those parts that from the centre are hidden by the columns of o. A short 
calculation shows conclusively that no other arrangement would have 


' The references throughout this article are to Plate IT. in the Megalopolis publication, and 
the plan in this volume. 
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permitted so large a number of persons to be in communication with the 
centre. It is natural thou to suppose that the speaker stood at the centre, 
and this is borne out by an examination of levels. It will be seen that the 
floor of the hall slopes gradually upwards from the centre to the walls, and 
that the spectators therefore rose in tier after tier as in a theatre, thus giving 
greater facilities both for seeing and hearing. But southwards of the door- 
way A on the east side, and a conjectural doorway parallel with A in Mr. 
Schultz’s restoration on the west side, this regular arrangement is interrupted, 
again, we thinkj intelligibly. 

The divergence from the plan affects mainly the levels of the columns. 
Thus the bases a 1 and « 17 are much below the level of their row a : so also 
are h 1 and h 17. On the other hand cl 1 and d 10 are above the level of row 
d., while c 1 and c 17 are on the proper level of c. The reason of this is clear 
from the result which shows us that all these columns are on the same level, 
i.e. the level of row c. Further the two columns on the lines of e, one of 
v.’hich is conjectural but fairly certain, are on the same level. By this means 
we get what we otherwise should not get, a level entrance from the portico, 
faced by the row of columns c 1, d 1, e c 6, d 10, c 17, all of which are 
equidistant from and parallel to the south wall of the Thersiliou, which was 
a later modification for the row of columns that originally stood there. 

Considering the general uniformity of the plan, it seems probable that 
an architrave ran over each line of columns, and the variation in height of the 
bases al, a 17, hl,b 17, &c., does not necessarily show that this piece of the 
building was roofed in a distinct manner, as the lowering or heightening of 
the base could be balanced by a greater or a less height of column in the 
cases of those columns whose bases are not on a level with those of the rest 
of their row. 

The architrave from each row must of course have crossed to the walls, 
but there is no evidence whatever that it was received by an anta, indeed 
considering that there has been no trace whatever of an anta found in any of 
the walls, we must I think suppose that the beam of the architrave — certainly 
made of wood, as the intercolumniation in the outer row n, and in the row of 
columns opposite the portico is twenty-nine feet — was built into the wall. 

Engaged columns were it is true added to the side walls of the portico 
in later times to receive the architrave coming from c 1 and c 17, 
but it is clear from the style of building that these did not belong to the 
original design. They ought rather to be assigned to a thorough rebuilding, 
of which marks remain all over the area. 

The evidences for this are plain and numerous, the clearest perhaps 
being the two very different styles of bases for columns, of which only a 
few of the original style remain. These bases are approximately square, 
though there is often a difference of an inch or so between the length of 
the sides, and evidently supported originally Doric columns, as we can see 
that the top of the base itself was on ground level, the lower half of each 
side being left quite rough. In these earlier bases we find a large square 
dowel hole in the centre for the fixing of the lowest block of the column. 
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and there is no sign of any lead running. The dowel hole in fact is 
identical with the dowel hole found on the stylobate of the portico, 
belonging to the Doric order that stood upon it, and as any of these 
older bases are lar<re enough to receive the largest Doric drum found in 
the theatre, it is reasonable to suppose that the order of the interior of 
the Thersilion was the same as the order of its portico. These earlier bases 
are moreover neatly drafted at the corners, with a smooth tooling running- 
down to the bottom of the stone, whereas in the later bases the lower 
half is invariably left altogether rough. 

The later bases are furnished with two small side dowel holes instead 
of one large central one, both lead-run. This in itself is a sufficient indica- 
tion of a later date, and also the tooling on them is markedly rougher than 
on that of the earlier serie.s. It is interesting to see that in many cases the 
old bases have been re-used, and the central dowel hole appears flanked by 
two later lead-iun dowel holes. 

An examination of the bases in row c confirms the idea of a rebuilding. 
Here the bases c 3, e 5, c 7, c 9, c 11, c 13, e 15 are quite unlike all 
other bases in the building. The foundation base, instead of consisting 
of large poros stones, cramped together in courses of two by hH cramps, 
consists merely of one block of breccia of about the same size as the top 
white limestone base. In other words, in this row it appears that the inter- 
columniation has throughout been halved at a later period. 

Now in row d every alternate base is omitted, in other words, every 
alternate spoke of bases running to the centre is left out in this row, 
in order obviously to increase, without unduly weakening the support, 
the area visible from the centre. This could he done without endanger- 
ing the roof, for the intercolumniation in row d is only 23 feet, the 
same, or nearly the same as in row h, and about 6 feet less than in rows 
a and e. The same experiment apparently was tried unsuccessfully 
in c; it was found that the roof was in danger, the intercolumniation 
being 34 feet, and the intermediate columns were added all the way 
round, though at the expense of a large area, which thus became invisible 
to the centre. That these intermediate bases are later is beyond doubt : 
they are less carefully worked ; in one case the top base is upside down, with 
its drafted edge resting on the lower stone, and the construction of the 
foundation piers is markedly inferior. The reason assigned for their sub- 
sequent addition is of course purely theoretical, but seems to meet the 
facts. 

To the same period one would be inclined to assign the lead-run bases for 
engaged columns, also in row c abutting on the south wall. Here again the 
foundation piers consist of one stone, and in the case of the western pier, of 
a re-used stone, while the top base of the other pier has lead-run dowel 
lioles, and a somewhat late moulding round its edge. The western section 
of the south wall shows similar signs. Originally, comparing it with the 
corresponding section on the east of the portico, the ‘bull-nosed’ sub- 
structure was surmounted by a cill course, and a double row of aTaar)E6v 
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slabs. In this section the two latter are missing, but we find that the top 
row of the substructure is cramped together not with )— |, but with the 
later m. Had there been no other evidence of rebuilding, this would 
have been of the first importance in determining the relative dates of 
the theatre and Thersilion : as it is, we may at least add it to the evidence 
of the later restoration. 

A further mark is visible in doorway d. Here the first step is 
composed of two stones cramped with the |-H, but in the adjoining stone 
in the wall is the mark of a lead-running supporting probably the jamb. 

Now in the middle section of the south wall of the Thersilion we 
have more indications of the same. The wall with three doors in it, 
which at present forms the entrance to the portico, is not original, for 
it has built up into it four foundation piers similar to those in the 
Thersilion. This wall also then is a subsequent modification, and the 
style of its building resembles somewhat the repairs in the west section 
of the wall. It is done neatly, though it is not first-rate work, and we 
find also here the I — l cramp taking the place of the I— |. 

Now all these repairs are alike in style, and we cannot put this restora- 
tion at a period very distant from the original building, for the style is still 
good, and seems to be not later than the third century B.c. Can we then 
find any cause that may account for so thorough a rebuilding within a com- 
paratively short period from the original construction ? 

It will be remembered that in row c every alternate column was found 
to be a later addition, owing probably to the fact that the intercolumnia- 
tion (34 feet) was too large to be safe. This row it must be remembered 
stands in the centre of the system, and it will be seen when we con- 
sider the question of roofing, that it bore a greater weight than any other 
row, while at the same time the intercolumniation was greater than that 
in any other row, and it was here therefore that a possible collapse might 
occur. The large mass of contemporaneous repair, and the strengthening 
of row c by a row of intermediate columns and engaged columns in the 
south wall, lead one to think that such a collapse actually did happen, with 
the result that at the rebuilding, row c, the point of stress, was strengthened, 
and that for the row of columns in the portico a wall was substituted as 
being more secure. The collapse of a column in c would certainly drag part 
of the roof with it, doing widespread damage. 

Now the state of the ground in the Thersilion gives some indirect 
evidence on this point. In the time of Pausanias the Thersilion was in 
ruins, and he adds that only the defiikia (column bases &c.) were to be seen. 
On a large part of the area was found a layer of white limestone chips, 
covered by a layer of tiles. That the restored columns were of limestone is 
probable from the fact that one piece of one of these — later than the 
restoration of which we have been speaking — remains in situ, and is com- 
posed of this material. It seems then likely, simply from the remains that 
exist, that the roof, which we know from the number of roof-tiles and 
antefixae found was of tiles, fell in, crushing the columns in its fall, and that 
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the large space between the columns — the undoubtedly weak point in the 
building — was again responsible for its ruin. 

It seems unlikely that the building was floored with stone, since not 
a single slab has been found over the whole area, whereas the bases are in 
very fair preservation, and the choice lies between a simple sloped earth 
floor and a wooden floor. In spite of the objection that very little charcoal 
has been found, one is inclined to take the latter view for several reasons. 
The top bases, as has been remarked, are dressed smooth for about half their 
depth ; below that the stones are not dressed away, so that a support is 
made on all sides for anything resting flush with the floor. Now had the 
floor been of earth this dressing would have been meaningless, as the bases 
were flush with the ground, while on the other hand this method of dressing 
is obviously suitable for the reception and retention of a wooden floor. 
Again square white bases supporting columns set in earth appear a somewhat 
unlikely method of flooring, whereas we are certain that wood must have 
been used to a large extent in the building for the architrave. Some slight 
remains in the portico also support this idea. 

In front the portico consists of a Doric colonnade standing on five 
steps, the lower three of which are later than the two upper, the level of 
the orchestra having perhaps been lowered. At the back the second step 
projects beyond the top step, in a way that suggests that this second step 
supported something (cf. Fig. 1). At the distance of about 4 ft. 9 in. 



Fig. 1. — SixTiox thkough Poiitilo .showing tVooDEx Flooking. 

A. Poros substructure of portico. 

B. Poros foundation pier of coluum. 

C. Hole in B to receive beam resting on step ot portico. 

D. Top step of portico cut back to receive beam. 

E. Second step of portico supporting beam. 


below the level of the top step, and inside the portico, were found three 
curiously cut stones, of which mention is made in the Megalopolis publica- 
tion, used perhaps for supporting stage scenery. The level at which they 
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appear makes it probable that there was something in the nature of a storing 
room below the portico, and that it was not filled up with earth. Indeed the 
finding of the.^e stones at this level below the top step makes it impossible 
that this was the case. 

The floor then crossed from the soiitli wall of the Thersilion, which origin- 
ally consisted of four columns, to the front of the portico, at the level of the 
top step, and it cannot have been made of stone, owing to the space, which 
is nearly twenty feet. Now in these piers, now built into the wall, are large 
square holes, about 8 in. X .5 in., facing the portico, the top of which is level 
with the second step. They can hardly have been made for anything else 
than for wooden beams. On the top of these foundation piers came the 
limestone base, in which I imagine a corresponding hole was cut, to receive 
the rest of the wooden beam, which crossed over to the front of the portico, 
and was cut to fit the second step, resting half on it. Cross beams resting on 
this, and forming the floor, would bring the level exactly up to the level of 
the top step of the portico, and the top of the row of bases in the Thersilion. 
Moreover', when for this open colonnade a wall was substituted, we still find 
the cill course cut back from these bases, thus leaving the holes for the 
beams still free to carry the floor. 

Of the level and arrangement of the bases behind the centre, Mr. 
Bather speaks more fully (p. 328). It may be noticed that a 1 and a 17 
radiate with 1, 17, r 1, c 17, not as marked in Mr. Schultz’s restoration 

from the centre, but from the columns c 1 and e 4. The discovery of 
these bases accounts for the dressed face of the east corner of the south 
wall, which is lower of course than the rest of row a, but on a level 
with a 17, h 17, &c. It may be noticed that the doorway M is on a level 
with row a, and that therefore the slope from this doorway to the south 
wall, dressed down to the level of a 17, is very steep. The inner face, 
however, of the south corner of the east wall, is very carelessly built, and 
was evidently meant not to show, whereas the other wall of this angle is 
very good work. A staircase of some sort is absolutely necessary to lead 
down from the doorway to the south wall, and if we restore this against the 
east wali, we may account for this inferior piece of building. 

The foundation piers of c 1 and c 17 are continued in a curious manner 
towards the south wall, and the top base of c 17, an original base, as seen 
from the dowel hole, has a neat draft round its south face, as if to receive 
another stone in this direction, while on the foundation base is a large square 
hole cut to receive a support of some kind. The base c 1 is not original, 
but the similarity of the foundation bases and the square holes suggests 
that a line of railing, fixed perhaps in a line of stones, ran from these points 
to the south wall. Other indications seem to show that it was continued 
along the line of columns of which c 1 and c 17 are the extremities. Con- 
sidering the purpose of the Thersilion, one might suggest that the 
enclosure had something to do with the voting, corresponding perhaps to our 
‘ Opposition Lobby.’ 

With regard to the proposed doorway {Megalojpolis, p. 22) corresponding 
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to doorway A, in the west wall, a careful examination of the site has shown 
no further evidence of its existence, and one can only say that if such a 
doorway did exist, it has totally disappeared. 

The row of columns c 1, 1, &c . — d 17 are, as it has heen mentioned 

before, on the same level, and equidistant from the south wall. The object 
of this was no doubt to secure a level space opposite the main entrance from 
the nortico, bearing as it were the same relation to the Thersilion as the 
portico does to the theatre. Mr. Bather enlarges on this point later. This 
row of columns suggests that an architrave ran along them, thus completing 
the square of row c. The same level is maintained in the columns h 1 and 
a 1, h 17 and a 17. 

The difficulty of the question of roofing is this : that, whereas we should 
expect a friori that the roof followed the lino of the floor, such an 
arrangement is here impossible, for in that case, as the floor slopes down- 
wards to the centre, all the rain water would drain not off the roof, but into 
the centre of it. For a similar reason it is necessary that the whole building, 
from wall to wall, should be roofed, for if it were not, the water following the 
slope of the floor would again drain to the centre, not of the roof, but of the 
floor — an even more undesirable result. 

We have also to take into account the problem of how the hall was 
lit. It is true that every window placed in the walls opposite the openings 
between the columns of row a would throw light as far as the centre, 
owing to the radiating system adopted, but it is, I think, doubtful, con- 
sidering the distance of the centre from the walls, whether this would be 
adequate to the size of the building. Certainly the number of window's 
thus visible from the centre woiild have been very large, but an additional 
means of lighting seems possible, and it may be well to indicate this. 

The third row c, together with the line of columns opposite the portico, 
forms a quadrilateral figure of the same level throughout. We may assume 
that this, after the possible collapse, was regarded as the point of stress, and 
we see that it was strengthened by doubling the number of its columns. It 
seems possible then that this row supported a clerestory for lighting. The 
outer or lower roof would run from the walls of the building on all sides up 
to this point. Some support may be found for this theory in the fact that 
this third row is at the four corners connected intimately, and otherwise 
unintelligibly, with the two outer rows. At the two south corners the level 
is continued by the columns al, alT, &1, al7, while at the two northern 
corners the corner bases in the row are considerably higher than the rest, 
suggesting that a beam ran diagonally from them across to the outer row's. 
The difference of floor level is thus minimized as far as possible, for the 
roof must necessarily slope in an opposite direction to the floor. 

Above this third row again, it is suggested, rose the clerestory protected 
by the projecting eaves of the central roof, which rose on the top of the 
clerestory and reached its apex over the centre. 

The arrangement is of course purely theoretical, but it at any rate 
allows for additional lighting in the hall at a suitable point, and also for 
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the complete roofing of the hall and the draining of the roof, both of which 
from the fact that the floor slopes downwards to the centre are essential. 
Any discovery of a drain from the centre of the building would have 
made either of those other alternatives possible, but we can positively state, 
now that the whole area has been cleared, that there was no such drain. 
Some slight support for the theory of two roofs may be found in the fact 
that towards the centre of the building several antefixae of a different type 
from the large number found over the rest of the area were dug up, which 
I suggest had their place on the edges of the central roof. They were of 
very graceful and artistic appearance, and differed considerably from those 
found in other parts of the building. 

It may be added that the Thersilion was cleared in the two spring seasons 
of 1892 and 1893 ; in the former year Mr. C. C. Inge and myself were in 
charge, in the latter Mr. A. G. Bather and I worked together. 

E. F. Benson. 


Owing to the comparatively small size of the plan of the Thersilion given 
in this number, I append a list of additions and corrections to the 
plans published in the Megalopolis volume. Considering how important 
a question is being contested over the theatre, and how close the con- 
nexion is between that building and the Thersilion, it has seemed worth 
while to record every atom of evidence which may help us to determine 
data, and to put right mistakes however trifling. It will be enough to 
notice the errors in Plate IV. in the Megalopolis publication with occasional 
references to the text and the conjectural restoration. 

(i) In the west section of the south wall of the Thersilion, the stones 
are cramped, not with the |— |, but with the I — I cramp (cf. p. 24 of Mega- 
lopolis publication, where the m cramp is said to be found only in the 
middle section of wall, in the later steps of the portico). 

(ii) The foundation base of c is produced southwards in the same way 
as that of c 17. 

(iii) Large square hole in the foundation base of c 17 unmarked. 

(iv) Foundation piers of row a always cramped together with 

(v) The base a 1 is not marked. 

(vi) The base a 17 is marked as dug for and not found. 

(vii) h 6 and & 12 have poros top bases, not white limestone. 

(viii) h 5 has no limestone top, as marked. 

(ix) Large holes in bases below the back wall of portico to receive 
wooden flooring, not marked. 

(x) The centre is incorrectly marked (cf. plan in this volume). 

(xi) Doorway e has |— | cramp in its lowest step, and also a lead-run hole 
on the side. 

(xii) Foundation pieces of c 3, c 5, c 7. . . c 15 consist, not of two poros 
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stones projecting beyond the top base, but of one breccia block flush 
with it. 

(xiii) Top base of c 7 is upside down. 

(xiv) The only top bases remaining of the original style, i.e. with a central 

dowel hole, sometimes flanked later by two lead-run dowel holes are a 1, 
a 17, 1, c 17, e 1. 

(xv) The hase & 2 is m sihi, in its regular position. 

(xvi) All the foundation bases except those mentioned above are in 
tiers of two stones, not, as frequently marked, one stone. 

(xvii) The long side of the foundation stones of a 16 lies north and 
south, not east and west, and those of a 6 lie east and west, not north 
and south. 

(xviii) Though the cill course in the west section of the south wall 
can be certainly restored, it is not in situ. 

(xix) The level of the drafted edge in the east section of the south 
wall is accounted for by the discovery of a 1 and a 17 (cf. Megalopolis pub- 
lication, p. 24), and all evidence for a green room vanishes. 

(xx) On b 17 the dowel holes are two in number and lead-run; there 
is no central dowel hole. 


E. F. B. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN OF THE THERSILION. 


Mr. Benson in the preceding paper has given an account of the new 
facts which have been brought to light by the complete clearing of the 
Thersilion. With regard to these points of fact there can be no question 
and in the deductions to be drawn from them we are for the most part agreed. 
It remains to be seen whether from the remains before us we can reconstruct 
a building of any known Greek design, in other words, whether we can 
discover what was the builder’s plan and how he developed it. At first 
sight a large columned hall of this nature appears to be un-Greek in 

character : the only parallel we can produce for it is the late Hall of 

the Mysteries at Eleusis, which however only resembles it in the broadest 
characteristics. Where we do find halls which resemble this building how- 
ever is in the East. The Hall of the hundred columns at Persepolis (Perrot 
et Chipiez, v. p. 723) presents several striking analogies : like the Thersilion 
it is a large square building on one side flanked by a portico while we 

have two doors on each of the other three. Now, as is clearly shown by 

the character of the building, the Thersilion belongs, in its original plan, 
to the earliest period after the foundation of Megalopolis by Epameinondas. 
That is sufficiently proved by the (— | cramps and the use of tufa rather 
than conglomerate for the foundation bases. Moreover just at this period 
we have a direct communication between Persia and Megalopolis in the 
person of Antiochus, who visited Susa as a delegate from the Arcadian 
league in 367 B.c. {Xcn. Hell, vii. 1, 33-3S -THH. Supp. Pap. I. p. 128), 
and it i.s quite possible, Avhether he Avas the dedicator of the theatre 
thrones or not, that he brought back the idea of such a columned hall 
from the East. But it can have been only the general idea that was so 
brought to Megalopolis : the arrangement of the columns in the Thersilion is 
entirely different from that of its prototypes in the East, Avhile the inward 
slope of the floor is also a new element. Thus, though this building may 
have oAved its origin and shape to the East, its plan, as I Avill endeavour to 
shoAV, Is taken from a common Greek type, and is in fact simply that of a 
Greek theatre. 

Mr. Gardner has already remarked that the Thersilion in its arrange- 
ment ‘ someAvhat resembled a theatre ’ {Megalopolis, p. 70), and Dr. Ddrpfeld 
has called it a ‘ theaterahnlicher Bau ’ (flit. xvii. p. 98). These remarks 
hoAvever were based more on the general design of the building falling to 
the centre than on any detailed analysis of the plan. This general view of 
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the design receives strong confirmation from the discovery of the relative 
heights of the column bases behind the centre. All the column bases on 
the line lettered ABC I) of our plan (PL XXL) are of equal height, the height 
that is of the bases of the third row of columns. Thus the rise to the outer 
row stops on each side of the building at the lines marked EF and GH, 
We have then a quadrangular building rising, roughly speaking, on three of 
its sides, while along the fourth we have a facade of columns returning at 
either end, so that between the lines AB, CD and the lines EF, GH are 
formed two passages between the rising and the level parts of the building, 
and these passages cannot have been higher than the Hue ABGD. How 
nearly these passages correspond to the Trdpohoi of a Greek theatre needs no 
further emphasis. And it is equally obvious that the line of columns iiG takes 
exactly the place of the frons scenae of a Greek theatre- Under this sup- 
position the space behind BC bears exactly the same relation to the Thersilion 
as the great portico does to the theatre. This will appear still more plainly 
when we come to deal with the geometrical development of the plan. At 
present it will suffice to point out that the difference in level between the 
centre columns of the building and those of the line BC is 2ft. fiin., and the 
distance between them being too small to admit of so steep a slope we are 
driven to suppose either three steps or a sudden drop in front of BO corre- 
sponding to the steps in front of the great portico. 

Passing however from these points of general resemblance to a theatre we 
must next examine the plan more in detail. The first difficulty which meets 
us is how the builder adapted the circular plan of a Greek theatre to the 
quadrangular building and the question arises whether we can trace any 
circular plan in the Thersilion. This question will be best answered by 
an application of the canon of Vitruvius (v. 7). The following is a para- 
phrase of this passage, as I understand it. ‘ First in the lowest circle describe 
three squares with angles equidistant. Let that side of the square which is 
nearest to the sceua form the front line of the proscenium. Next draw a 
tangent to the circle parallel to this line : this will be the front line of the 
scena. Draw a diameter of the orchestra parallel to the Hue of the proscenium 
and at its extremities where it cuts the circle (of the orchestra) take centres 
and with the diameter as radius draw two more circles, that described with the 
right hand centre limiting the proscenium on the right with the left hand on 
the left.’ ^ This is all that concerns us for the present. The first question 
which presents itself is : Are the ima circ 'uiatio and the orchestra the same ? 
and, if not, what is their relation to one another ? Most writers nowadays 
identify them, an identification which leads us on to the startling paradox 
that in a Greek theatre one-seventh of the circle is cut off from the orchestra for 
the proscenium (v. Megalopolis, p. 77). Moreover in this interpretation lies 
all the difficulty which has led to the alteration of the reading and very 
many extraordinary translations of the Latin. Again Vitruvius seems to 


^ Here I follow the reading of the MSS. as others (y. J.H.S. xii. p. 360). 
against that of Rose and Miiller-Strubing, and 

H.S. — VOL XIII. I 
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me to have sufficiently guarded against this misconstruction, when he 
speaks of the Roman Theatre (v. 6) : et ab eo loco per centrum parallelos 
hnea ducatur quae disjungat proscaenii pulpitum et orchestrae regionem. 
Here he distinctly speaks of the orchestra as being a definite part of the ivia 
circinatio ; and it is to me inconceivable that in the very next chapter he 
should identify the two. Nor again can Vitruvius’ orchestra be the 
remaining six-sevenths of the ima circinatio for the simple reason that 
the orchestra in a Greek theatre does not begin immediately at the 
bottom row of seats, whereas it is obviously a circle and has a centre. 
Vitruvius here is certainly quoting from some Greek authority and for Greek 



readers it was unnecessary to say in so many words that the orchestra was a 
circle concentric with the ima circinatior What then I take to be the 
orchestra according to Vitruvius is contained in a circle inscribed in the 
square one line of which bounds the proscenium. As the diameter in 
the Roman theatre separates proscenium from orchestra, so it is with the 
side of the square in the Greek theatre. Whetlier the proscenium was 


^ Here it is obvious that iu most Greek according to Vitruvius, the whole of the block 
theatres only the semicircle opposite the scena of seats forms the arc of a circle, 
is an arc of the iiiw circmafio, but theoretically, 
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raised in any way above the level of the orchestra is a question which 
need not be touched on here. The word means simply the part of the 
building before the scena, and it makes no dilference to our plan whether 
it was raised or not. 

To apply this canon however to the Thersilion. Take the centre X 
and with a radius of 32 Greek feet,* describe the circle which we may 
roughly call FGK. This circle just touches all the top bases of the fourth 
row except the corner ones and also the line BG is a tangent to the circle. 
In this circle describe the square LMXO of which the side LM is parallel 
to BC. Within the square describe a circle PQB and draw a diameter QB, 
parallel to BC and LM. From centre Q at distance QR and from centre 
B at distance RQ describe circles. These, as will be seen by reference 
to the plan, fall just outside the points B and C respectively. The inner 
circle also, as will be seen on the plan, falls just outside the four centre 
columns. 

Here I have endeavoured to carry out exactly the instructions of 
Vitruvius, and the result is striking enough. Taking the ima circinatio 
to be bounded by the fourth row of columns, the orchestra circle falls 
just outside the central four; the scena is a tangent to the ima circinatio, 
and both scena and proscenium are limited at the sides exactly in accordance 
with the law of Vitruvius. 

Before I pass on to discuss the levels of the various parts of the 
building, there is still another instruction of Vitruvius to be dealt with. 

‘ The staircases,’ he says, ‘ are to be set at the angles of the three squares, 
and their number is to be doubled half way up.’ Now in the Thersilion the 
rows of columns backed by the doors take the place of the staircases: 
both are lines useless for spectatorial purposes. But it is manifestly 
impossible in a rectangular building like the Thersilion to arrange the lines 
of columns exactly according to the rules of Vitruvius ; for thus the inter- 
columniations at the corners being further from the centre would be greater 
than those in the middle of the same line. The architect’s solution in this 
case was both simple and ingenious. Take HK diameter of the ima circinatio 
at right angles to BG or the scena ; and from this cut off a third part HT. 
Through T draw a line parallel to BG. That line is GTF. Then in the circle 
describe two other squares with angles at G and F respectively. The 
angles of these squares together with those of the former square LMXO 
point exactly the lines of columns both in the auditorium and in the scena. 
Half way up originally in the second row but later in the third intermediate 
columns were added. 

But it may be fairly asked : Where is any evidence for all these circles \ 
The plan of the building is simply rectangular, and there is no necessity for 
the introduction of all these complications. It is a matter of cumulative 
evidence. In the first place it will not, I think, be questioned that the 


* Here I adopt a Hegalopolitan idol of ’308 to have been the unit of measure used in the 

111 ., wliiuh is that shown liy Mr. E A Gardner construction of this buildiiif;. 
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original buiWer modelled the general scheme of his building on a theatre 
plan, and, the Greek theatre being planned on a circular scheme, it was 
almost impossible to do without the use of circles in its adaptation to a 
rectangular building. Secondly it has been shown with what exactitude the 
circular planning gives the position of almost every column in the buiiding. 
In the third place we have to do with levels. A full discussiori of the slope 
of the building is impossible for any but a trained architect, but there is 
one point which seems to me to point to a circular rising. Obviously in that 
case the corner bases of the various rows lying further away from the 
centre would necessarily be somewhat higher than the other bases of the 
same line, and this is exactly what we find to be the case. The corner bases 
of the fourth row lie 21 inches higher than the other bases in the line : those 
of the third row 6 inches higher; while in the second row the top bases at 
present in position are of tufa and so were certainly not meant to be seen at 
all. Though they are formed of a single block smaller than the double course 
under them, they probably supported another white limestone basis on the top, 
as a similar basis of one block is that of « 1. Allowing for a top basis 10 inches 
deep these bases would be 8^ inches above their line. In the outermost row 
all the top bases are lost, so that it is impossible to calculate their original 
relative heights. I do not intend to enter into the question as to whether 
there was a regular series of steps on the floor or whether it was a simple 
slope.^ My point is that the rise whatever it was cannot have been simply 
rectangular, as then the corner bases must have been on a level with the 
others of their line. 

We next liave to deal with a subject already touched on by Mr. 
Benson, namely that of the roofing of the building. 

Here at first I will give a list of the tile-inscriptions found in the 
Thersilion. 


(1) AAMOCIOI APXINOY {Mcgaloiiolis, 110, Nos. 6 and 9j. Many 
additional fragments bearing the same inscription, or with the order of the 
words inverted, have been found during the last two seasons. 



(“) 

EnArOJTIMOMA 


(/ 3 ) 

jJTIMOMA 


(t) 

M 0 M A {Megalopolis, ] 



oCloiTeiAPToY 

(-t) 


HArfl 



TIAMO 

( 5 ) 


A in a circular stamp. 

(6) 


APICITAN 


ABIB 


•* This much, however, may be said. The layer that is a simple slope. It m.ay indeed be an 

of white chips mentioned by Mr. Benson as actual paving, as it is some two inches thick, 

lying under the tile layer (not above it, as Mr. and is spread in a regular layer over nearly all 
Schultz says. Megalopolis, p. 20), if not in itself the building, 
a paving, at any rate gives us a floor level, ami 
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The last almost certainly has come originally from the stoa Aristandreios 
across the river. The latter part of 2 and 5 are certainly numerals. 
Of the remainder No. 1 is simple. ‘ The public tile-works (or public tiles) 
managed by (or in the year of office of) Archinns.’ Of Archinus we know 
nothing. 

No. 2 is harder. Perhaps the unshortened inscription would be ew’ 
a'^a{vo6erdaavTO<;') 'Yifiofid\;)(ov, in the year when Timomachus was 

agonothetes. So too perhaps No. 4 e)7r’ d’^aivoOerdaavTO'i 'Av) 

TiBdfiov.^ Compare also Ifegcdopolis, p. 140. No. 7 perhaps — ij? eV’ d( 7 &)i^o- 
OeTacravro^ ' Av)Spoireidei^ov. No. 3 tov helva d/'/o)vo6eTdeTa)vTO<; Ba{/j,6aioi, 
and No. 11 which may be d'ya)v)o6€Td(Ta{vTO<;. Of the position of agonothetes 
at Megalopolis we know nothing ; but from the fact that Antiochus held 
the office at the time of his dedication of the thrones of the theatre, it is 
certain that it was one of the most honourable in the town. Cf. also 
Megalopolis Inss. Nos. IX. and XXVI. 

Finally we have No. 3. This may either mean ‘ public tiles from the 
fourth factory ’ or ‘of the fourth tier of roofing.’ This tile was found 
between the third and fourth rows of columns, over which would be the 
fourth tier of roofing if we suppose a roof sloping inwards to the centre from 
the wall, with lights between the roofs over each line of columns. This 
arrangement would moreover give light in every portion of the building. 
The objections to this however are twofold : in the first place, as Mr. Benson 
has pointed out, the water would drain off into the centre of the building : 
and secondly there is the structural difficulty ; for there would be a danger 
that the inward thrust of the roof would be too great for the columns to 
bear.® Some such principle as this however was, I believe, the original one 
in the Thersilion : nor originally was the entire building roofed over. 
Here however of course our tile inscription can give us no evidence as it is 
of a much later date. A glance at the building will show three spaces which 
were likely on the original plan to have remained unroofed. In the first 
place there is the space between the ‘ orchestra ’ circle and the ima cirematio, 
and secondly there are the two passages leading into this, which correspond 
to the parodoi in a Greek theatre. Now I am quite at one with Mr. Benson 
in his argument as to the later roof of the building, when the intermediate 
columns of row c were added ; but I cannot believe than the original builder 
would have placed a clerestory over an architrave with a span of 34 feet, 
which is that of the third row of columns before this addition.'^ From our 
consideration of the original design we have to eliminate altogether the later 

easily be made to bear vertically on the columns. ’ 
' It is true, as has been pointed out to me by 
Mr. Schultz, that these pillars carried wood 
beams or framed wooden girders, and so even 
with this span might have carried a great 
weight. But at the same time this, so far from 
being the strongest, is the weakest point in the 
building, and could never have been chosen to 
support a clerestory. 


^ Mr. Richards {Megalopolis, p. 141) shows 
that the ^ form is simply a Megalopolitan A 
but in this inscription in order to read at all it 
must = A A. 

“ Mr. Schultz, however, informs me that 
‘there would have been no danger from the 
thrust inwards if the roof principals were iwo- 
peily constructed and tied in . . . The load could 
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bases. We must then look for some other system ; but before entering 
further into the question we must see if there are no other parts of the 
building which were later additions and did not belong to the original plan. 
There are, I think, two such additions. Of these the first has been already 
recognized, namely, the wall dividing the portico from the interior of the 
building. Originally there was a simple line of four columns behind the 
portico. But there was also another alteration made in the building which 
had something of the same character. It will at once he observed on our 
plan, that the passages or TrdpoSoi, unlike those in a Greek theatre, lead 
into blank walls. But this was not the case originally. It is only in the 
south-east corner of the building that we have any remains sufficient to draw 
conclusions from. But here we can, I think, say definitely that the part of 
the east wall between the south-east doorwa}' and the south wall, together 
with the doorway itself, is not part of the original building. Our evidence 
for this again is cumulative but, I think, none the less sound. In the first 
place we have to do with the character of the ma.sonry. As has been seen, 
the level of the column in the south-east corner of the buildinsf is not that 
of the rest of the outer row, but lower, coursing with the columns of the 
third row and with all those of the line AJBOD. Nor can it be doubted 
that an architrave ran over it crossing from B to the corner of the building. 
From this it is evident that the level of the floor immediately in front of 
this line cannot have been set at the higher level of the outermost row of 
bases, but must have been at that of the line AB. We should have expected 
then along the piece of the east wall under discussion to have found a row of 
orthostatae similar to those of the adjoining south wall. None such exist how- 
ever on the inner face of the wall, rvhich is built of some of the smallest 
blocks used in the building. On the outer side indeed orthostatae are used but 
they are not of the same size as those of the south wall, being much thinner 
(v. Megalopolis, p. 22, Fig. 0). A glance at this same figure will also show 
that the two walls are not properly bonded together. The large outside 
corner block has simply been notched into to admit the inner block of the 
east wall. Probably originally its north face overlapped the unworked portion 
of the orthostatae block next to it. The fact that many of the half-cramp 
marks in this part of the building have no corresponding marks on other 
stones is sufficient evidence in itself that some radical alteration has been 
made from the first design. 

Secondly the doorway A in Mr. Schultz’s plan is different from all the 
other doorways in the building, being some two feet narrower (Megalopolis, 
p. 22). It is true that the reason for this may be that there would not be 
so many people entering and leaving by this door as by the others. These 
other doors come in the middle of the raised auditorium, whereas this comes 
at the end. Still I cannot believe that the original builder would not have 
made all the doors identical. 

Thirdly if we suppose a break in the wall between the south-east corner 
and the point E on our plan, we are met at once by a number of coinci- 
dences. In the first place the anta so formed at the point E is exactly in 
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line with the column row BG. And hence it follows that the bearing of an 
architrave from this point to the south-east corner is equal to that from the 
line BO to the columns separating the hall from the portico : and this again 
is equal to the intercolumniations along the outermost row of columns. It 
is the greatest bearing of any architrave in the building, except that of the 
original third row, averaging 28 ft. 10 in. English measurement.® 

I would suggest then that whether it was roofed over or not these 
parodoi were originally, as in a Greek theatre, open at the ends and formed 
probably the principal entrance into the building.® To return however to 
the question of roo&ng, which is not directly affected by these alterations ; I 
do not see the impossibility of a roof sloping to the centre in the original 
design. This roof would end after the fourth column row while there may 
well have been a separate roof supported by the four central columns over 
the ‘orchestra’ circle. This arrangement would bring all the water of the 
building into the space between the haa circinatio and the orchestra; and 
supposing the plan to be modelled on that of a theatre this space just 
corresponds to the oT^ero?. It is true that no remains of any water channel 
have been discovered there ; but as after the alterations the whole hall was 
undoubtedly roofed over, the arrangements for the water being no longer 
needed would naturally be removed. 

Such then I take it was the adaptation of the theatre plan to a roofed 
rectangular hall built in the first half of the fourth century B.c. : and I think 
the evidence that the plan is that of a theatre is too strong to be over- 
thrown entirely. 

Only one other point arises. Supposing that the Thersilion is built as 
a theatre, does this throw any light on the stage question ? Only negatively ; 
it is obvious that the speaker stood in the lowest orchestra circle, not on any 
raised pulpitum. Probably the raised part behind BC was used for the seats 
of the committee or BaiJ,copyoi or whatever committee corresponded to that 
body in the earliest years of the league. 

I am very much indebted to Mr. Schultz, for reading this paper through 
and offering many criticisms and suggestions, many of which are embodied 
in the paper, while others are added as footnotes. 


Other Minor Discoveries at Megalopolis. 

On other sites at Megalopolis few finds of any value were made last 
spring. The most important of our discoveries necessitates a correction of 


** It is true, as Mr. Schultz has reminded me, 
that the architrave here must have heeu of stone 
and not of wood, as in the interior buildin". 
But such a large gateway would uaturally be 
divided by one or more central piers, just as 
in the case of the entrance from the theatre 
side ; thus there would be no necessity for any 


long bearing, while none of the symmetrical 
elfect gained by the correspondence in width 
between the parodos and scena would be lost. 

® Mr. E. A. Ganluer has suggested to me that 
the cill course in these parts of the walls is 
probably original and formed the tread to gate- 
ways at the end of the Jjarodoi, 
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Mr. Schultz’s plan of the Stoa Philippeios {Megalopolis, PL XV.). In each of 
the projecting wings of this building only one internal row of columns is 
there marked, which gives a very irregular appearance to these parts of the 
structure. Acting on a suggestion offered to us hy Dr. Dorpfeld on the 
occasion of his visit to Megalopolis, we made a digging to see whether there 
had not been a second row. This we found to be the case. This second row 
is the same distance from the inner returns of the wings and the two internal 
columns carrying on that return, that the other row is from the outer wall 
and anta {i.e. 17 ft.), the middle intercolumniation from centre to centre of 
the columns thus being 14 ft. Thus the plan of these wings, independently 
of the rest of the building, is that of an enneastyle facade covering a hall 
divided by two rows of three columns into three aisles, of which the middle 
one is the narrowest. The intercolumniation of the two internal rows covers 
two of the facade, the two side aisles three. 

At the S.W. end of the Stoa Philippeios, and south of the building 
numbered 26 on Mr. Loring’s Plan of Megalopolis {Megalopolis, PL I.), we 
discovered remains of a columned building of rather late date, which, like 
that figured on the plan, probably formed part of the gymnasium. In one 
corner of the building, set between two column bases, was a well from which 
a line of water pipes ran for some distance towards the river. There is 
much late building over the site ; but there are also some remains of a good 
conglomerate wall carrying on the line from the corner of the Philippeios 
Stoa towards the river. The column bases are of the usual white limestone, 
but they have no lower bases under them, and they all have the two late 
lead-run dowel holes. 

To the south of this building, in the part marked ‘ Tempelbezirk der 
grossen Gottinnen’ on Curtius’ Plan (reproduced in Megalopolis, p. 102), we 
made some experimental diggings; but, beyond a network of Byzantine 
walls and a tile waterpipe similar to that leading into the temenos of Zeus 
Soter, nothing was found. One of these tiles bore the inscription 
IIAHHMIOnOAI<t>, ^CKoTrolfngv Ail. As in many other cases, the in- 
scription was written forwards on the stamp, and so reads backwards on the 
tile. There is nothing in the inscription to prevent our attributing it to the 
great Philopoemen. Probably this water ran to water the grove behind the 
temple of Zeus Philios, which lay inside the temenos (Pans. viii. 21, 4-5). 
Unfortunately, however, only twenty yards of the pipe remain ; after that it 
is cut into by Byzantine walls at either end, and does not reappear. 

Other inscriptions found at Megalopolis this year are : 

fl) Tiles picked up in the Stoa Philippeio.s. 

lAITZ Mla-Tia Bvo. 

AYO 

Nothing is known of any Hestia worship in Megalopolis. 
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(2) Tiles found in the building S.W. of the Stoa Philippeios. 

EAAT ’EXar . . . Me]7aX[o7rdXtTat. 

TAA 

’EXdrr;? was a title of Poseidon at Athens (Hesych. s.v.), but the first 
line of the inscription may be only a man’s name. 

OMI A . . . ? HoXv^lov. 

nOAYBlO 

Either this might be the date of the office of some Polybius, or the tile 
might come from the building near the temenos of Zeus Lykaios, where a 
statue of Polybius stood (Pans. viii. 30, 8). 

AZKAAHlc 

A statue of Asclepius stood in the neighbouring temenos of the great 
goddesses {Id. 81, 1). 

(3) Tile found on the hill marked 7 in Mr. Loring’s plan. 

MlKOMAXC Nt/to/rd;)^o[u ayavoderovl 

(•1) The torso of a Herm-like statue of Poseidon, found near the spot 
marked 60 on Mr. Loring’s plan. The inscription is on the cross-piece of a 
trident, which decorates the front of the statue. 

nOZEIAANlAZ4)AAEin' IlocreiSai'i acr^dXeim 

AAMOcj)nNANE0HKE Aafio(f)d)v dvedr]Ke{v). 

For the epithet of d<r<pd\eio<i cf. Paus. iii. 11, 9, vii. 21, 7 ; Strabo, i. 
p. 57; 0pp. Hal. v. 681; Ar. Ach. 682 and Schol. ; Plut. Thcs. 36; G.I.G. 
2347h and 4443. 


A. G. B.-vther. 
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AETOLIAN mSCElPTIONS. 


AETOLTAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


A siNGULAELY small Contribution has been made by Aetolia to the vast 
and steadily growing mass of onr epigraphical treasures. This seems to be 
due to tAvo reasons, — a real dearth of inscriptions traceable in part to the 
character of the Aetolians themselves, and, secondly, the comparative neglect 
that Aetolia has suffered at the hands of traA’ellers and archaeologists. The 
inscriptions given here are the results of a detailed exploration extending 
over part of each of the tAvo years 1892 and 1893. 

A large proportion, and those the most interesting of the inscriptions 
found, come from Naupaktos, or its immediate neighbourhood. This 
valuable maritime station was, as is well knoAvn, put by Athens into the 
possession of the exiled Messenians and with the downfall of her Empire it 
passed into the hands of the Achaean allies of Sparta : they seem to have 
kept it in spite of all the efforts of the Aetolians and it Avas not until 338 B.C. 
that its natural owners finally regained it by the gift of Philip of Macedon. 
From that time onwards Naupaktos played an important part in the history 
of the League. Pausanias visited the town and among its antiquities he 
mentions the ruins of a temple of Asklepios of some reputation. The site of 
this temple has been identified from the inscriptions cut in the face of a roek 
forming the back of a terrace near the springs called Kephalovrysis, a few 
minutes’ walk to the east of the town. The feAv fragments which are all that 
can now be deciphered of the numerous inscriptions Avhich once covered the 
rock are given by R. Weil in his paper ‘ Das Asklepieion von Naupaktos,’ 
Mitth. des deutsch. Inst. vol. iv. p. 22. One of them contains the name of 
Chalepos an Aetolian Strategos, a native of Naupaktos, who dates also one 
of the Delphian Emancipation deeds, but his year of office is as yet unknown. 
It must in all probability be placed before 198 B.c. It is from this temple’s 
records that the five foUoAving inscriptions are derived. They were dug up 
on the terrace. 

1. — On a limestone block, 2 feet long, in a step outside the house of ' 
Konstantinos Loukopoulos, who also possesses the next fragment. The block 
is slightly chipped at each end but no letters are lost excepting the last 
letters of lines 5-7. A few more lines are probably hidden by the step above 
the one formed by this block and its companion No. 2. The letters, about 
1" high, are very beautifully cut. 
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XTPATArEoNToXAlKAIAPXoYTPl 
XoNloTMHNoXinnoAPoMloYAnEAo 
ToEniKPATElANAYHAKTIAXaMArYNAI 
KEloNAloNoMAnPAZnKAlTonAlAAPloN A'l 
5 TAXHPAKAEIoAHPoNTorENoXXKYPIolT 
AXKAAniniTniENNAYnAKTniAPrYPIo 
F’BEBAinTHPkATAToNNoMoNAAMoKP 
THXNAYrTAKTIoXMAPTYPEX4)IAnN 
4)AlAIMoYnEPirENHXXATYPlNoX 
10 Nll<lAXNlKoAEnNox4>YXA AoXAP 

%TpaTayeovTO<; AcKaidp'X^ov Tpt- 
'X^oviov, p,i]p6<; 'I-rr'TroSpo/j.iov, aTreSo- 
To ’ETTiKpareia ISavTraKTia yvvai- 

Keiov ai ovopa Tlpd^o) xai to 'TraiBdpLov av- 
•5 TO? ’.HpaKXeto^dipov, to %Kvpioi, t\o)l 
'AaKXaTTtmi tml ip NauTra^Ttot dpyvpio[y 
p'. Jie^atfOT^p KaTo. top pofiop AapoKp\i~ 

T»/? Nai/Tra/ciTto?. Mapxvpe?, ^iXav 
'^aiBcpov, Tlepiyipr)<}, '^aTvpipo<;, 

10 NiKoXioypo^, ^vcaXo?, ’Ap .... 

2. — Limestone block, about 2 feet long, found with No. 1. In order to 
fit it into the step where it now lies a good deal has been cut off at each end, 
but a comparison with No. 1 makes the restorations easy and certain : only the 
month is missing and that is unfortunate as it might have supplied the only 
one wanting in the Aetolian calendar. The reading ’A/io(... in line 6 is 
not certain : it seemed possible that it should be read ’Ap9i... The letters 
are like those of No. 1. 

MoKPiToYKA AYAflNloYToAt 
oXAEoeAPoiXAAMoniKoYToYA/i: 
0YAnEA0T0(|)lA0XTEcj)AN0XN AYn.; 

I NAYHAKToiXaMArYNAlKEloNAloN 
5 NoXAnoToYAooYTIMAXAPrYPloYM 
ATAToNNomoNEYAIKoxAMoi 

-YPoiaYKoXHYPPoYAAMEAXN/^ 
X4)lAnNAlXXPinNox4)IAnN4> 
XNIKoAEHNoXAAMoniKoX 
10 HAPAToYXAPXoNTAX 

^TpaTayiovTo<; Aa]poKpiTov KaXvhmpiov to he[vTepop, 
ypappaTevovT^ofi Se deapots AapopiKov tov Aa . . . 
pr]po<i . . . ]on uTreSoTo ‘^iXoa-Te(f>apo<: Nnii7rd[*:Tto9 rwt 
Ao’KXairi&i Tcoi e]i/ Nau7ra«Tot awpa yvpaiKeiov di 6V[oua 
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5 ... TO <ye[vo'; airo rov “Adov, Tt/ia? apjvptov M . . . 

^e^aicoTrjp /cjara rov vofiov, EuSt«o? ’Ap,oi . . . 

Mdprvpe^ E]vpoiBvKO<; Uvppov, Aap,ea<;, Na . . . 

... 9 , Ala-Xpi(ovo<i, ^iKav ^[aiBip-ov, 

N4/t/a]9 Nt«oXe(»j' 09 , AapoviKO'i. 

10 d oiva] Trapd Tom dpj(OVTa^ .... 

The two generals named in the two inscriptions are well-hno^^n figures 
in Aetolian history. They appear together in 198 B.c. as members of the 
embassy then sent to Eome, Pol. xvii. 10. Dikaiarchos was Strategos of the 
League in 195-4 B.c. : cf. Haussoullier, Bull, de Gorr. Hell. 1881, p. 408, where 
many examples with his date are given from Delphi. In 193 B.c. he was 
sent to incite king Antiochos to Avar Avith Rome. 

Trichonion is the important village of GaA^aloii on the south shores of 
lake Trichonis, the most easterly of the two lakes lying in the centre of 
Aetolia. Several inscriptions are found there, Avhich are given below, and 
the place seems full of antiquities though there are but scanty remains of its 
akropolis left. This town gave scA'eral Strategoi to the League besides 
Dikaiarchos : Proxenos, Thoas, and Nikandros Avere all natives of Trichonion. 

Damokritos came from Kalydon, a toAvn identified chiefly Avith Heroic 
Aetolia. Oineus, T 3 'deus, and Meleager throAv round it a poetical splendour, 
but in later history it is almost unheard of. Augustus removed its popula- 
tion to Nikopolis and presented their statue of Artemis Laphria to Patras. 
Damokritos was Strategos for the first time in 200 B.C., cp. Bull. l.c. where 
similar deeds are given dated by his first, and also by his second year of 
oflice, in Nos. 15, 26, 27. He Avas elected for the second time in the autumn 
of 193 B.c. and the Roman legate T. Quinctius found him in office during the 
following year : Livy xxxv. 33. Li-vy reports his boastful ansAver to 
Flamininus when asked by him to furnish the decision of the Aetolian 
Assembly in Avriting. He Avould let him have it, he replied, when he and 
his Aetolians pitched their camp on the banks of the Tiber. It Avould be 
with far different feelings that the Aetolian general did behold Tiber’s stream. 
He was taken alive at the fall of Herakleia, after a brave defence, and sent 
Avith his brother to Avork in the Italian quarries, destined Avhen the time 
came to grace the triumph of Glabrio his conqueror : Livy xxxvii. 3. A feAv 
days before this croAvning agony he managed to escape, but overtaken at 
the Tiber, he fell upon his sword and so died ; id. cap. 46. 

3. Slab 2 X 1 at same house : broken at left hand : nothing Avanting on 
right nor below last line on this part of the slab which is preserved. 
Lettering neat, 1" high. 

<iiMAXAPrrP|orMNANlr'/V\BEBAIoi 
NoMoNAAEZIAAAXNArnAKTloX 
AEEANAPox4)IAnNArKos:AYI<IXl<oX 
\nN APAPAAT/Z/ZXI ANTON APXoNTA 
AoYToTAXKZZZZAAnioTAYKoYToT 
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Ti/Ma'i apyvpiov fivdv ^e/Sacol 

Kara tw ] v 6 p,ov ’ A\£^idSa<f, J^auTraxTioi . 
Muprupei; ’A]X€^avSpo<;, ‘Pi'Xmv, Av/co<;, AvkIctko^;. 
a\d}vd Trapd Averiav Tov dp-^ovra 
. . . Xov TOV ^Atr/cXaTTioD Avkov tov 


4. — Square fragmeut in steps at same place : mutilated on all four sides ; 
letters 1|’' high, deeply cut and very regular. 

T/yaJaio? 'ApL(TTO}v 
XldpYrvpoi Memp 
’ AX^e^av8po<; Ttj 

Aeoi'Top.ei'p? 

SrpaTWi'o? 

AtVJyp/wi' ’AptcTTW 
(^uXlacrcroi'Tt xXeov 

(Tia? Taupt 

5. — Triangular fragment in threshold of yard-door of Christos 
Loukopoulos, brought from the same place as preceding inscriptions. A good 
deal is broken from each end, but the space of clear stone below the last line 
shows that this line ended the inscription. Letters fair, 1" high. The 
reading in 1. G is certain whatever it may mean. 

ntiKATA 
PEXTIMoA 
XATKoXcjjoPMinN A 
AnnNAlorrEIOHXSlTPA 
5 AHXNATnAKTlolAAMoKPIT 

n N A n A P A ' / / ; ,' / / / T E A E X T A N A P / 

KaTa 

p.dpTo]pe 9 Ttp.oX 
AvKO'i <I>opp.t«t' ’A 
airav AtoTret^Tj? Srpa 

o Xr]<; NaUTTfi/CTtot AapLOKpiT 

a]d)vd Trapd XcXe? tuv dp[')(^6vTO)v 

If we follow the road which leads east from Naupaktos we reach, after 
passing the terrace on which stood the temple of Asklepios, a rocky isolated 
hillock now occupied by the church of St. George. This is perhaps the site 
of the temple of Aphrodite which Pausanias mentions. Beyond this the 
plain runs up among the hills to the left like a bay. Its eastern boundary 
is the Morno, the ancient Euenos. At the head of the bay in the hills is the 
gorge of the torrent called Ska. Some way up its course it receives the 
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waters of a second torrent, that of Old Skala. The path along the mountain 
side above this pevfia IfaXatoo-KaXa?, to give it its modern Greek name, 
is very difficult but it brings us to a moderately level and open space about 
half way up towards the source of the stream. This is the place called 
Longii. It is hard to believe that there can be any vestiges of antiquity 
about, but if we climb down to the torrent itself we see the remains of two 
retaining walls built to preserve the terrace above from encroachments by 
the water. It is in fact a temple site as the inscriptions found at it prove. 
The shrine has been built on the very brink of the foaming torrent, for it is 
clearly impossible for the stream to have changed its course much as the 
banks opposite the temple site are almost perpendicular cliffs. A wilder and 
more unlikely site for a temple it wmiild be hard to find, or one more difficult 
to reach, yet it seems to have been a place of no little reputation. The 
villagers of new Skala, which lies on the mountain side about two hours 
away, tried not long ago to excavate the site secretly, and did in fact uncover 
some half dozen fallen columns which they said were all inscribed ; but a fall 
of earth and calcareous deposit from a stream on the level ground above put 
an end to their investigations, but not before they had thrown one piece of 
a column about 7 feet long into the bed of the torrent below. Happily all 
else is safely preserved under the landslip. Owing to the difficulty of 
moving the column round in the absence of appliances only a few of the in- 
scriptions covering it could be copied — perhaps a third of the whole number. 
Most of them will be given in cursive with restorations. The necessary 
space on the column appears to have been dressed smooth as required, and 
not much care seems to liave been exercised to avoid injuring a neighbouring 
inscription ; of course after a few' years the contract would be fulfilled by 
both parties to it and there w'ould be no great necessity for keeping the 
record in all its integrity. There is a good deal of valuation in the size of 
the letters in any one inscription and in the size employed in the different 
inscriptions. Some again are very neat and careful, others rude in the extreme ; 
but this variation, at any rate here, seems to be due to the greater or less 
skill of the stone-cutter. It looks almost as if sometimes a man could not 
afford to employ a skilled cutter but tried his own ’prentice hand with 
somewhat indifferent results. 

6 . — AT A 0 AITYX AirPAMMATEYoNToS 
oEAPo|Sc|)iAnNoZToYZ.rLSIAEN 
N AYrTAKToiMHNoZEYoYAloYAnE 
AoloZATYPoZMENYoZNAYnAKTloS 
5 To| AZKAAnioiTolENKPoYNoiZnAl 

AAPIONoioNoMAZ-n-ZASKAlKoPA 
ZloN AloNOMAZjT-ZJO-rENoZol 

KorENHTIMAZAPrYPlOYEkATE 
PATHTMEnEAEYOEPlAinAPA 
10 MEINATj-^ZANAEZ.r.ZA^ 
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KAISnSnnAPASATYPoNKAi 
ArAQnTArrVNAlKAAYToYno 
EoNTEZToEniTAZSoMENoNEI 
AEMHnAPAMEINAIZANATEIlNA 
15 ATEAHZEZTnKAlonPoAnoAoTAZ 

MHBEBAloYTnrrPoAnoAoTAZEPI 
ToYToizKATATonNoMoNAAMIoS 
/',;r//AEoNToMENEoZBoYTTIoZ 
/,,/,,/7MAPTYPo|AA4>NnNZnZlAZ 
■20 THAE4)OYZn.ZIBloZEYBooZKAAAin 

noZNAYHAKTIolAAMIoZNEAloZ 
AMYNANAPoSAMEINoKPATHZ 
AAMEAZANTioXoznEYPnNAAE 
Zl AAMoZoAPXnNTANnNANc|)Y 
25 AAZZoNTIAAEZIAAMoZoAPX.rvN 

BoYTTloZKAlZriZIAZTHAE4>oY 
NAYnA,,,'/7,KTloZ XKA 

'Ayaddi rv'x^ai ypafxfiaTevovTo'i 
deapoit; 4>tX&)i/0'? tov Xaxrta iv 
^avTraKTOi, p,rfvd<i 'E,v6vaiov diri- 
hoTo "ZdTvpo^ Mez^yov NoyTra/cTzo? 
o TOL ’Aa-KXaTTtdi, rot ev Kpovvoi^ 7rat- 
Bdpiov 01 ovopa S(ocrd<: Kal Kopd- 
criov at dvopa Scocrw, jivo^ ol- 
Koyevrj, Tipd<; dpyvpiov SKdre- 
pa IRUM, eV’ iX^vOepiai, irapa- 
10 peLi'diToxrav Be Swcrd? 

Kal %o}crd) Trapd ^drvpov Kal 
’ Xyado) ray yvvaiKa avTov tto* 
eovT€<i TO eTTiTaaffopevov ei 
Be pr) ■Kapapelvaiaav d re wild 
15 dreX?;? earo) Kal o irpoairoBoTaif 
pj] ^e/daiovTCO. UpoairoBoTai; eVi 
Todrot? Kara tov vopov Adpios 
AeovTopeveo'i, Bouttio? . 

^IdpTupot, Adipvwv 

20 'TrjXecfiov, SwcrtySto? EdySod?, KdXXtvr- 
TTO?, 'isavirdKTioi' Adpio^, Neato?, 

’ ApvvavBpo<i, ’ ApeivoKpdTrji;, 

Aapea<i, ’Ayrtoj^o?, Ilevpwv, 'AXe- 
^iBapo<i o ap'^wv. Tay wvdv <f)V- 
25 Xdcro'ovTi ’A\e^iBapo<i 6 dp^av, 
BouTTto?, Kal Swcri'as Tr/Xeipov, 
NavvrdKTioi;. 
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7. — ZTPATArEoNToEAAAlKoYAPZINoEoZ 
AEYTEPoNAPXoNToSAEENBoYTToI 
AoYMHNoSnPoKYKAloYAnEAoNTo 

AAZS-n-SlXABoYTTIolTniASKAn! 

0 rLiTJT-IENKPoYNoiZnAI AAPloNoloNoMA 
AAoZEnEA////EY0EPIAITorENoSo| 
KorENHTEIMAZA////PrYPIoYMMMBEBAi 
nTHPKATAToNNoMoNAAMloEAEoNTo 
MENEoZBoYTTIoSMAPTYPoI AAEZI AAAZ 
10 MikkAAASAPiZToMAXoZMENJ^N 

N4)IAnNTIMoAAoEAEaNAPKlZrLN 
AAAZAAMoZENoSTIMAloEBoYTTlol 
ISoESnATP.rLEKYAPinNNAYnAI<Tlo 
nNAN4>YAASZoNTIo|APXoNTEE 
15 AoEAMYNANAPoEoPAZHNAMEI 

KPATHSAAMoZENoEBoYTTIOI 

'%TpaTa'yiovro<} AaBiKov, ’ Ap(Tivoeo<f 
to] Bevrepov, ap')(pvro<} Be ev Bourrot 
. . . \ov, pi]vb<i IlpoKVKXiov, aveBovTO 

. . . Ba'i '%(i)(Ti')(a, BovTTtot, Twt ’Ac7/c[X]a7ri- 
0)1 Twt ev Kpovvot<: iraiBapiov, oi ovopa 
. . . Xao 9 , eV’ eXevOepiai, rb jevo^ ol- 
Kojevi), recpat apyvptov MMM. He^at- 
oDTpp Kara rbv vbpov Adpio<; Aeovro- 
peveo<;, BooTTto?. ^IdpTvpoi, AXe^iuBa?, 
MtKKaSa?, ’ ApiaT6pay(o<;, Alevoov, 

. . V, ^iXav, Tip6Xao<;, Aeo)v, ’ApKiacov, 

. . aBa^, Aapo^evo^, Tt/iato?, Bouttcoi- 
. . iao'}, XTrdrpo)^, KvBpi'mv, NavTrd/crioi. 

Tai'] wvdv (pvXdo’O'OVTi ol dp^ovTe‘;, 

. . . \o9, ’ApvvavBpo<;, ^pdcrwv ’ Apei- 
icpdT7]<i, Aapo^evos, Bovttioi. 

8. — ^TpaTa'yeovTO<; rmv AIt(oXS>v T'pi'^d %Tpa- 
tIov /S' ev Be Bovttoi dp')(ovTO<f Aapiov 
rov ’AXe^opevov, prjvb'i EvOvatov uTre- 
SoTO XllKKlCOV, BoOTT< 09, TOt ’AaKXaTTlOl 
5 rot ev Kpovvoi<; ampa dvBpeiov, oi ovo- 

pa ^tX 6 ^evo<;, rb jevos 'Ap^tXo')(ov, 

TI/U09 dpyvpiov TTMMM. Be/Baiarrjp 
Kara rbv vopov Adpio<{ Aeovropeve- 
09, BooTTt09- Blapapeverto Be ^iXb^e\y- 

10 09 rrapa AitKKloava as xa XitKKiQ)v 


•5 


10 
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TTOimv TO TTOTiraao-ofievov el Se firj TToi- 
01 , areX^? d wvd earto' el Se tL Ka TraOfi 
^IlkkIwv TOKa d d)vd KVpia eento xal 
6 ^€/3ai(OTrip ^e^aiovTco rot ’Acr/eXaTTiot. 

1-5 ^IdpTvpoi, XleVwi/, <J>tX<uv, NeaZo? 

. . . o?, ^KopTTicov, Jhvpi7rtSa<;, ^OVTTIOL’ 

SaTupo?, ’AvTlKpaTrjt;, TIoXufei'O?, 

IIoXi;ap;;^ 09 , ^aviraKTiot. Tai/ dvdv 
(f)vXd(raovTi Adptoi; o dpy^fov. An- 
20 pO^eVO’f, ViOVTTlOl. 

A Tiiclias is named as iepop,v>]po)v in an inscription from Delplii circ. 
229 B.C., rid. Uittenberg, SijU. p. 285 , bnt wc know nothing of tbe one hero 
mentioned as Strategos. 

9. — ’EttI ap^orro? TLvptjXov ev Bo[i/tto(, 
prj\vo‘; ’YTTivoSpopiov, aTreSoro [Ntjeo- 
crrJpaTo?, Boiirrm?, root ’A(rK\airiu)o TWi [eV 
Kpo]vvo2‘;, uwpa dvSpeiov, &c ovo[pa Sw ... to 
.") 76^0?] olKoyeio), Teipd<; dpyvpiov TpTT. 

Weftai(c\Ti]p Kara r'ov vopov Aap,6^\evo^, 

BooTTfo?' 'Trapapeveras [Se Sw . . . irapd 
NjAToo-TpaTOj' 09 Ka N(/tocr[TpaT 09 Troewv 
TO TTOTLTaaaopevov el [Se tI ku iradp 

10 Nt/co(TTpaT09. TOKa d wvd \^Kvpla earco Kal 

6 ^e/SaicoTTjp ^e^acovTCO. 

Et Se TO pi] TretOapj^eoi %(o 

eViTiJ/xefflj/ Ni/eocTTpa [to 9 rpoTreot wt Ka 
6e\p Kvpio<; euToy. XlupT[ypoi 
15 Tlpaco<;, MiKKdSa<;, ’Api'aTCOv, 

EupfTTtSa?, <&tX(»I', AvKl(TK0<i 
’AXe^tdSo 9 , IleTpato?. 

TSi/ utvdv (pvXdacrovTi ol apT^[oz'Te 9 
Eu/i 7 yXo 9 , ’ApuvavSpo<;, 

20 BoVTTiOt. 

This inscription is a good instance of the way in which the cntter has 
been obliged to adapt his lines to the space at his command. The first seven 
lines are longer than those below them, which gradually contract in length 
towards the bottom. The letters missing on the right and left hand sides are 
worn away by the action of water. 

10. — YpappaTevQvTo^ 6eapoL<i ev NaoTrd/tTWt 

‘I>tXci)r'o 9 Tov %a}ala, pi]vo<; 'Ayveiov, ©pdacov 
Yv^evlSa, BodTTio 9 , direSoTo eir iXevde- 
piai Tot AcTKXaTricoi, toi ev Kpovvoi’i, erdipa uv- 
5 Spelov d)i ovopa YvPovXlitaf;, to 76009 ^vpov, 

H.s. — VOL. xni. 


A A 
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TLjxa^i ap'yvpcov MMMM. YlpoaTroSoTat; Kaja tov 
vopbov Adpbioi; BouTTfo?. Aldprvpoi, 

Aap,6^evo^, ^iXoip, ' AvTio^of, "^Kopiricov, 
AeovTop,ivr)q, KaXXtaSo?, Adp,io<; Aeovro- 
10 pLeveo<;, KacrovtKO^, Aecov, Zairvplcov, Vdar- 
pwv, Aa/xto? Eu^ei'tSa, HovTTiof ’Ap,vvavBpo<; 
TeLcrdvBpov, N<xi/7ra/tTt09. Tai^ divdv (pvXda- 
aovri oi dp')( 0 VTe<i rSiv JiovTTiav 'Aypid- 
Ba^, ’AXe^/Sa/io?. 


11. — This inscription occurs on a large slab, apparently a door-post, 
about 7' long, lying under the mass of earth which has fallen upon the 
remains. It is evidently covered with inscriptions. I tried to completely 
excavate the stone by tunnelling, but my utmost endeavours only enabled me 
to copy the two uppermost records. They are in similar lettering to those 
given from the column. The slab is unbroken but it is not always easy to 
make out the letters owing to the heavy deposit of lime which covers them. 

Tpapp.arejvovToi; 0eapo2<; ^i\a)vo<; tov ^acria 

pi'ijvo^ Acopvaiov, direBoro Nf«td8a? N[t]/co- 
Bip,ov, Ilcopto?, KopvBiOP 01 dvop,a 'Icmdrjt; rot 
’ AcTKAainoi, rot ep /cpovvol<;, rx/xa? dpyvptov 
o MMM. Be/3aict}Ttjpe<; Karea-Tacre Kara top v6p,o- 

p Aecopa ’Ap^eXaop, Ilwpt'ot?. Tdr d)vdv (pvXdcrao- 
VTi oi dp^i^opTe^. MdpTVpoi, <J>«XX/Sa 9 , 'Ap^eXao^, 

^>Xft'po9, @paavXao9, TeXecrap^o';, aepap, 

HapKpdTrji;, Ylcopiot. 


12. — On same slab as No. 11 and immediately below it. 

Tpap,p,aTevovTO<; 9eapoi<; ep NauTTct- 
KTOii, ’Api(TTOKpdTeo<s TOV Tlapp,epiBa, 
prjvo<; ’ AOavaiov, BttI Be dp’^opTwp ep 
Bovttol ' AXe^idBa, Tip,alov, direBopTo 
5 ’ApBpo) ’ApicTTdp^ov, ’ApBpd} Oi/ca lljja, ^vXXa- 
lai, ad)p,a dpBpelop, wt opofia Ko(7/Lto9, to ye- 
1/09 ®pdiKa, Toi ’AaKTeaTTioi toi ep Kpovpoi'}, 
dpyvpiov pLvdp Tpiwp, eif eXevOeplai. Be- 
^aicoTrjpe'i KaTa top p6p,ov 'l.dTvpo’i ’Apt- 
10 a-TojSovXov, ’AptIoxos, ^vXXaioi. AldpTvpoi, 
Heiaaip, ’ ApdiTrwp, SacrvXa^, ’Apia-To^ovXo^, 
"Ap/ci'aio<;, N6t'Afap;^09, Ilavo-api'a<;, OwXXatof 
’AXe^tdBa^, Bot;TTto9, Aecop 6 dp^fop. Tdi/ 
wpdp (f)vXda-aovTi ’AXe^idBaf, BouTTt 09 , 

15 'AplaTWP, d>nXXat 09 . 
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13. — On a fragment broken from the lower corner of a quadrangular base 
of some kind. There is much missing on the right hand side of a and the 
left hand side of /8 the adjacent side. Letters poor and careless. Deposited 
in the house of Christos Tasopoulos, Naupaktos. 


(/ 3 ) (^) 

a eirnaa 

Nan Tov v6fi\ov Mdp- 

vKa<; rvpot ’Afi 

adem T^aiv ’K\a(f> [ Nau- 


0 TruKTiot. Tav (f)v\d(TtTOVTi 

TLtov, l\.eovTOfiev[rj<; .... 

Aafiea<;‘ ev Be Nai'7r[dKT&)6 
/to? KiKoBdfiov ffeo .... 


These new deeds of enfranchisement do not add anything to what is 
already known from the numerous examples found at Delphi. The essentials 
in which all agree are these. The deed is dated either by the Strategos of 
the Aetolian League or by the local magistrate alone, or by both together. 
There seems to have been no fixed rule, though attempts have been made to 
formulate one. Obviously it is most valuable to us to find the name of the 
Strategos. The master sells his slave for a certain sum to the god, who by 
making no claim upon the services of his newly acquired servant thereby 
frees him. Certain conditions may be added which must be fulfilled by the 
slave : he may, for example, be required to remain with his master for a certain 
number of years or, again, the emancipation may not come into effect until 
after his master’s death. As it is a contract the seller is bound by law to 
furnish one or more guarantors that he will keep to his bargain, not afterwards 
cl.aiming the services of the slave he has liberated nor refusing to set him free 
after he has fulfilled all the stipulations agreed upon. In places like 
Chaironeia or Dodona, where emancipation takes place under the form of a 
dedication to the god or by declaration before the people assembled, no 
sureties are required, only witnesses, as that is a formal act and not a contract. 
Publicity is secured in all cases in two ways, by the presence of several 
witnesses, the number of whom seems quite arbitrary, and by writing the 
contract in stone in or about the temple. 

Two contributions to history and topography are made by the inscriptions 
from Skala. From No. 8 we get the name of Trichas of Stratos, and from 
No. 7 that of Ladikos of Arsinoe, both hitherto unknown Aetolian Strateo-oi 
who each held the office twice. When, we can only guess. A. Mommsen, 
Philologiis xxiv. I, has been able to compile from the Delphian inscriptions 
an almost complete list of the Aetolian Strategoi for the period 198-168 B.c., 
and this has had some additions made to it from the inscriptions published by 
Haussoullier, Bull, l.c., but these two names do not occur in this list and as the 
character does not indicate an anterior date we must regard them as Stratef/oi 
of the later years of the League. That the koivov tmv AlraXwv did not 
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suffer the total extinction represented by Pausanias vii. 16, 9 avveSpid re 
Kara e0vo<; ra etcdarcov, ’A-^aiMv Kal to ep ^coKevaiv t] Botwroi? rj erepaOi 
TTOv 'EWttSo?, KareXiXvTo o/iotm? irdvra, is proved by an inscription 
from Kalydon, given by Cousin l.c. p. 183, which dates from the Sudan period. 

Secondly we recover the names of minor divisions of the Aetolians. If 
it is right to regard the Evenos as the division between tlie Ophieis and the 
Apodoti, the Bouttii are a section of the former, like the Bomieis and the 
Kallieis. 

No. 11 gives us the Phyllaii and No. 12 the Porii : as to their situation 
nothing can be said. 

The remainder of the inscriptions published are from grave stelai 
principally and of little importance. 


14.— On rough slab of brown stone found in the ruins of the castro of 
Soule, two hours east of Naupaktos. Letters 1 A' high, stone very much 
worn but complete. The inscription has now been put in the demarcheion 
after forming part of the pavement of a threshing-floor for years. This seems 
to be the site identified by Leake as that of Oineon which was the starting- 
point of the disastrous expedition of Demosthenes into Apodotia in 426 B.c. 
Thucydides iii. 94 says that the army spent the night near the temple 
of Nemean Zeus. The remains are fairly extensive and the foundations 
of several public buildings seem recognizable. The inscription given is a 
dedication to Aphrodite. 

<|)EIAnN 

A(j)POAITAI ’A^poSfra. 


l.j. — On slab of grey sandstone lying near some graves below the ruins 
of Belhi'na about two hours west of Naupaktos. The lettering is careless and 
varies in size, the two upper lines being three inches high, the lower two. 
Bazin calls the site Makynia. 

A A. 

APAlKn ApdiKO) 

NIKOAAOY NiKoXdov. 


16. — To the north of Naupaktos and north-west lay the district occupied 
by the Ophieis or Ophioneis who appear to have extended as far eastwards as 
the Maliac gulf. The district which now bears the name of Kravari seems to 
correspond roughly to their country. It is almost destitute of remains, but 
near the junction of the river of Stylia with the Phidaris I found the 
following inscription at the mill of Nikolaos Makrijanni. The letters are 
beautifully cut on a stele of hard white veined stone, with a moulding above 
them. 


KPINOAAOT 


mpivoXdov. 
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17. — East of Stylia and almost in the centre of Knivari is the large 
villasre of Megale-Lobotina. About IJ hours to the north is the ruined 
monastery of St. Dimitrios near which is a palaiocastro. The following 
rudely cut inscription is found there. Incorrectly published by Bazin 
Memoire sur I’Etolie, 1861. 


NlKAMOP 

FAAATEIAS 

noAE 

MAIoY 


^iKavop 
r aXareta? 
IloXe- 
fiaiov. 


One of the most important sites in this part of the country is that of 
Vehikhovo. It is perhaps the strongest position in all Aetolia, if indeed the 
site must he claimed for Aetolia at all. The fortress, of great extent, is built 
upon a spur of Vardhousi which forms with the opposite ridge a narrow pass 
—the Steno — spanned by a single arch under which flows the Morno coming 
from the valley between Vardhdusi and Guiona. Above the bridge the river 
is called the Mega and just above the pass it receives the waters of the 
torrent of Velukhovo which defends the east side of the fortress. Below the 
pass along the western foot of the hill flows the red stream of the Kokkino 
river which also unites with the Morno. Leake, wdio gives a sketch plan 
of the site, Tmucls in North. Greece, vol. ii. p. 600, calls it Hyle, a town of the 
Ozolian Lokrians, as we learn from Steph. Byz. He wmuld substitute 
'TXaloe for "Taloi in Time. iii. 101 though he would admit the existence of 
a town ’Tala also among the Ozolians. Becker De Aetolia adjccta, p. 13, calls 
the site Aigition where Demosthenes was defeated in the expedition before 
mentioned. 

It is possible that epigraphical evidence may turn up to settle the 
identity of the town, as, in addition to the inscriptions copied here I heard of 
at least three more which I was unable to see. 


18. — On a slab about 2' high, with moulding at top : letters well cut, 
about IJ" high; upper part much rubbed, but the owner of the stone, 
Dimitrios Konstantello of the khan at the pass, who found the inscription 
about five years ago in the ruins, said that the first word read KaXoi't/ca?. 
The character of lines 4-6 smaller than that of lines above them : the last 
tvord smaller still. The slab is quite perfect. 


ONIKAS 

NA 

kaaonikas 
AAM oKPATEiAZ 
5 nATPoKAEoZ 
NIKIAAAZ 
APIZTI^lN 


oviKa<; 

va 

KaXoi/tVa? 

AapoKpareia^. 

UarpoKKios 

Nt/ctdSa?. 

'ApccTTiav. 
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19. — About a mile from the khan, near the ruined church of Haghios 
Vasileios in the middle of the maize fields on the hanks of the Morno is 
found a large block, measuring 2^' X 2'. The soil must be removed to lay 
bare the inscription which is beautifully cut, with letters about 2" high. The 
third word is in a much smaller character. Stone perfect. 

AIKAIoPoAIS AiKaioTToXii 

NIKATAS Nt/caxa? 

MoAYZXPloZ MoXiio-^^pios. 


20. — Built into the wall of a terrace of modern construction in the fields 
just above the pass, is a large block in which in large irregular characters, 
3" high, is cut the following inscription. The stone is perfect. 


Arr\NinnAAZTrv 

geYKoAHSASAI 

APTEMITI 

ArslEGHKAN 


’AymviTTTra ’Aarw 

devKoXrjcracraiy 

’Apre/xtri, 

aveOrjKav. 


devKoXrjaadat, is Doric for 6eo..., cf. a somewhat similar inscription 
C.I.G. 1934 from Chandler Inscr. Aiitiq^. u. p. 80, No. 159, where we have 
dvyarepa deoKoX'ijcacrav ’Aprepirc. 

21. — On the east of Agrinion the river Eremitza flows into the lake of 
Augelocastro. Following the river up towards its source in the hills 
called Blokopari, we reach, after passing the site of the old village of Sykid, a 
point where the path passes along the edge of precipices which form the left 
bank of the river. Here in the path lies a flat rock, measuring 5' x 
4'. The face of it has been covered with inscription but only the upper 
part, in very deeply cut letters 5 inches high, can now be deciphered. 

They read : — 

TEPMHN Tipfiwv 

EITEAlflN Ehsaimv 

EOlTANn 'Eoi,rdv(i)\y. 

AAESTHI 

EYAIX020S 


The lower part, in letters only 2 J inches high, is too much wmrn by the weather 
to be made out. A final N is broken away at the end of the third word. 
We have here a stone of boundary between the Eiteaioi and the Eoitanes, 
undoubtedly two sections of the Eurytanes, just as w'e find the Ophieis 
divided into smaller tribes — the Bomieis and Kallieis with in all probability 
many more, like the Bouttioi of the Skala inscriptions. The lower part 
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of the inscription would then have defined the boundary with more exactness 
or have stated the penalties attaching to disregard of the limits between the 
two tribes, but it is unfortunately impossible to recover more than the 
few letters given. The stone is well known to all the neighbourhood and the 
place is called more particularly Tpr)a<; 6 (^oOpi/o? from a curious legend 
and custom connected with it. Bazin Lc. p. 317 has also published the 
inscription. 

On the south-western horizon, looking from Agrinion, the conical 
summit rising above the village of Angelocastro is a conspicuous feature. 
The ruined Byzantine tower which crowns it is a witness to its long past 
military > importance. It is in fact no other than Konope, better known 
under its later name Arsinoe, a name of ill sound in later Aetolian history, 
for within its walls Aetolian first shed the blood of Aetolian in civil strife. 
It got its new name from Arsinoe, wife and sister of Ptolemy II. Before 
marrying him she had been espoused in 299 B.c. to the Thracian king 
Lysimachos, who must have been on good terms with the Aetolians sometime 
between 207 and 283 B.c., as he gave his own name to a town in the vicinity. 
His struggle with Demetrios Poliorketes, an enemy of Aetolia, would tend 
to bring about his friendly relations with the League, but history says 
nothing about it. 

22. — On clay slab about 18" high, stamped in letters about 1" high. 

AYS AMI A Ava-avia. 

23. — On similar slab, but according to finder, Cliristos Krikdles, 
discovered in diflferent place. 

AIJlMOBllM 'Apatvoeuv. 

These were found in the plain on the north side of the hill which 
contains the ruins of the later Byzantine castle erected on the old Hellenic 
akropolis. There are many remains on this plain, which extends as far as 
the river known in ancient times as the Kyathos, including fragments of 
Doric columns and slabs from what has probably been a small shrine. 

On the road which passes along the south side of the two lakes, and 
which must correspond exactly to the route of Philip in his rapid march 
against Thermon, are many ancient sites. According to Polybios, after 
passing Konope, the Macedonians next reached Lysimachia and Trichonion. 
These will correspond respectively to the ruins found at Papadhatais and 
Gavalou. 

24. — On rough stele in the village of Papadhatais in large rudely 
shaped letters almost illegible. 


^AAAKPoY 


^oXaKpov. 
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25. — White veined stone stele decorated with oak leaves and rampant 
animals, now lying in two pieces at the spring on north side of the akropolis 
hill of Gavalou. Letters carefully cut. There does not seem to be anything 
wanting at the beginning, though the first letter is mutilated. 

ALLIA CL- LENA 


26. — On plain slab of brown stone 2' x 1' in good letters li" high. 

This and the inscription No. 2o published also by Cousin Dull, clc Corr. 
Hell, 1886, p. 189. 

TPniAS Tpwia? 

ANEOHKE avedrjKe. 


27. — On stele above a fireplace : coarse grey stone 2A high. Letters 
rude and coarse li" high. 

AAEIIAS ’AXe^/a?. 


28. — In vineyards east of the hill, IS" high, of that hard, white, veined 
stone which seems to have been imported. Letters fair, about li" high : 
second word very faint. 

ncj)EAIflNOC ’fl^eXfwro? 

AN© inn AS ’Ar’i^/TTTTa?. 

On the plateau rising above the eastern end of lake Trichonis, the 
largest and most easterly of the two lakes which occupy the plain in the 
centre of Aetolia, are found the ruins now known as ‘ palaiobdzaro ’ close 
to the village of Kephaldvrysis. Bazin Ic. calls these ruins the Hellopion 
mentioned in the second expedition of Philip into this region; Pol xi 7 
Lolling, publishing a few fragmentary inscriptions from there, Mitth. des dcut. 
Arch. Inst. iv. p. 221, calls it Thermon, the meeting-place of the confederacy, 
and this seems coirect. Many anticjuities are found by the peasants in the 
maize fields vhich cover the site, including fragments of statuary in marble 
and bronze. We remember that two thou.>and statues were found in the 
town by Philip in his first expedition, in 218 B.c. Pol. v. 9. 

29. — The following inscription is found on a large limestone block with 
a simple moulding. Letters shallow, but good, about 1" high: much worn 
It is just possible that K A I KT AHN I on in 1. 4 is a mistake in transcription 
or one made by the stone-cutter for KAATAHNIon. But I think tlje 
copy is correct. Slight fracture at lower left-hand corner. 
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AnOAISinNCPOYNTinNKAIOIAOKPOl 

OIMEOPOTNTiriNTONXTPATArON 

TnNAITHAfiNATKnPONPOAEMAP 

xotkaiktahnionapetazeneken 

5 XIETNOIASTASEIZATTOTSTOIS 

OIZANEOHKAN 

a TToAt ? r5)v Ottovvticov kuI oi AoKpol 
oi ’OTrovvTi(ov, tov CTparayov 

TMV AltcoXcov Avkoottov IIoXep,up 
-^ov Kal K.vSwvlov, dperd'; ei/exev 
5 «:]at evvoLa<i ra? et? avTovi rot? 

6e\oL<; dvedrjKav. 

North of Kephal6vr3’sis in the village of Mokista is a B^^zantine church 
largely composed of blocks from a neighbouring Hellenic temple. Several 
inscriptions are found in the walls, mostly Byzantine. Some of them are 
given by Bazin l.c. who calls it, ‘Fcglise des Saiuts-Archanges.’ G. Cousin, 
who publishes inscriptions from there. Bull. 1886, p. 188, quotes Weil, in the 
Zcitschrift fur Kvjnisuiatih, vii. p. 125, who calls it Sophia. The real truth 
is that there are two churches in one : the larger one is dedicated to Haghios 
Nikolaos, the smaller, on the south side, to H. Ta.xiarches, i.c. Michael. The 
more ancient building close by, now in ruins, is the Sophia of Weil. 

80, — On a large stone walled into the south side of the church is 
the following inscription ; it occurs twice, at the right and left hand near the 
top of the stone, while below has been added a much later inscription which 
is illegible. Letters good. Traces — not reproducible — of N and final o in 
left hand line. 

APTEMIToZAFEMo, APTEMiTOZA 

’ApTep.iTO'i ' Ayep.6[vo<;. 

Bazin l.c. takes this to mean ‘Artemitos, sou of Agemon ’ but there 
is no doubt that we must regard it as a boundary stone of some kind perhaps 
set up on land belonging to the temple. We learn from Hesych. that 
'HyepLovr) was a title of Aphrodite, as well as of Artemis. Anton. Liber. 4 
mentions the cult of Artemis ’Hyepiovij at Ambrakia. 

31.— On the north side of lake Trichonis, high up in the bosom of 
Mount Viena, is Soponikos near important ruins of castro and temple. In 
the apse of the small church of the Holy Apostles, forming the Holy Table, 
is a large block 3' x 2' on which is cut the following inscription in deep clear 
letters If high: the eleventh word only 1". Quite perfect; find-place 
unknown, but the village itself contains remains of good buildings and it may 
come from near them. 
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KAAAIZTIATOZ AIZZXPlIiNoZ 
ETjQN KI XAIPE 

ZTPAin kaaaiztiatoy 
ETUN RE XAIPE 
AlKEonoAlZ 
AYKIAA ETnN KZ 
XAIPE 


KaWtcTTtaTO? Al<Ta"^la>vo<;, 
erSiv K^' . '^alpe. 

%TpaTM }^aWlc^TlaTOv, 
irayv ve . ')(cupe. 
AiKeoTToXi^ 

AvKiSa, iroov . 

Xalpe. 


32. — Where Mount Viena comes quite down to the lake and almost 
closes the road along its northern shore is placed the town of Paravola with 
interesting and well preserved remains. The ancient name of the town is 
not known. Bazin conjectures it to have been Boukation, a town found in 
an inscription from Krionero, where are the remains of the temple of the 
Syrian Aphrodite of Phistyon. The following late inscription comes from 
Paravola. It is on a thin slab of white marble, in three pieces but otherwise 
perfect. 


EYnOPOC 

eniNiKOYAn 

eXeYeePoc 

eiojNNe 

XAIPE 


EuTTopov 
’Ettivikov aiT- 
e\ev6epo<:, 

ir&v ve' , 
Xaipe. 


In north Aetolia, the district occupied by the wild Eurytanes, inscriptions 
are rare and ruins also are not found in any quantity ; most of them are in 
the north-w'est corner W'hich seems to have been Aperantia. 


33. — North of Haghios Vlasios lies the poor village of Haghios Vasileios 
on the south bank of the river of Agalianos, a little above where it receives 
the waters of the Agraphiotiko potamo from the north. In the threshing- 
floor of the 'Zepp.Tj-aveav is found the following inscription brought from the 
neighbouring ruins many years ago. It is on a slab of native grey stone 
18" high, in irregular letters. In spite of the criticisms of Bazin thirty years 
ago — Mimoire, p. 299 — the villagers still cherish the idea that the inscription 
refers to the hidden treasures of the two neighbouring kingdoms, of 
Aperantia across the river and the city which stood near their own village. 


^IMA 

OEoAojos 

PlAaPAS 

kpitoaa 

ot. 

APAYMA 


St/aa. 

©edSoTO? 

PtawTra?. 

KptToXao? 

‘ApBvfia. 
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Two of these names only are Greek, the others barbarian ; one seems to 
he wanting at the top of the stone. They may be three Aperantian 
magistrates, two of them at least with Greek names, but all three having 
fathers who bear names of a barbaric origin. In the last line the first A 
seems to have been cut by mistake for A. Stone broken only at top. 

34. — Far away in the north-west at the foot of the conspicuous cone 
called Djouka [ = hill] lies the village of Lepiana. In a tomb opened in the 
field of V. G. Pharmakes there was found the following on a slab of brown 
sandstone 18" square in rude, deeply cut letters I'' high. Broken at top right- 
hand corner. 

ANTIKPATEI ’ AvTiKpdTei\a 

ANTIAIKoY ’AvtlBikov. 


Still further north, almost as far as the river Platanias, once the 
boundary between Greece and Turkey, is the village called Zelianitsa which 
contains a great cemetery. Of all the reported finds of inscriptions the 
following three are all that have escaped destruction. 

35. — On a slab of coarse grey sandstone much worn in fairly careful 
lettering. In possession of Kdo-ra? Za/cd/c^/?. 


EYTY8 

AlNIXoY 

kaeotas 

TEA^MMoY 


^VTv[vOflO<} 

Alvi-x^ov. 

KXedra? 

TeXifipov. 


The first word is probably EuTiii'o/ios: there appear the fragments of an 
o and an M on the stone. 


36. — Fragment of stele 15" wide in possession of the Chrysaphogeorgaioi. 
Letters 1" high rather rude. Found five years ago. 

TEAENIKoS TeXeWo? 

AroPAloY ’Ajopaiov. 

37. — Stele 18" wide of a grey sandstone beautifully prepared for 
inscription. Letters very clearly cut. Found recently on the north side 
of the ruins by the Chrysaphogeorgaioi along with very fine gold earrings 
and other ornaments. 

EYPYNoMH Eipwopr] 

TIMAroPOY hpayopov. 


W. J. WOODHOUSE. 
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THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 

The following is the principal part of a letter published in the Athenaeum 
of August oth last, explaining my change of view with regard to the scenic 
arrangements of the theatre at Megalopolis : — 

‘ In order to [explain my change of view] I must recall as briefly as 
possible the main point at issue between Mr. Gardner ^ and Prof. Dorpfeld. 

‘Before the theatre at Megalopolis stood a large building — the 
“ Thorsilion ” — whose portico served as the background or frons sccnac, in 
front of which the actors in the theatre played. The original level 
immediately in front of this portico — i.e. the level at which the actors 
originally stood — was 3 ft. 3 in. above the original level of the orchestra of 
the present theatre ; but the level immediately before the portico was 
afterwards lowered, to precisely this extent, by the addition of three steps 
to its stylobate. So far all parties are agreed. Then arises the question on 
wjiich the whole controversy turns — To what period, relatively to the 
“ Thersilion,” is the theatre to be assigned ? Is it contemporary with the 
portico in its original form ? or is it contemporary with the lower steps of 
the portico ? Mr, Gardner holds the former view, and thence draws the 
inevitable conclusion that there was either a terrace or a platform, some 
3 ft. 3 in. in height, before the portico — in other w'ords, there was a stage. 
Prof Dorpfeld adopts the other alternative, and explains the difference of 
level by the hypothesis, not of a terrace or platform before the portico, but 
of an earlier theatre, contemporary with the “ Thersilion ” in its original 
form, and lying at a higher level than the theatre now in existence. 

‘ I think any one who reads pp. 80 sqq. of our publication, where the 
two theories are set out at length, will feel that Prof Dorpfeld’s view 
accounts better both for the levels and for the addition of the lower steps to 
the portico than the one which l^Ir. Gardner and I have so long agreed in 
adopting. At the same time there are very strong arguments in favour of 
Mr. Gardner’s theory, one of which I have until recently regarded as 
conclusive. 

‘ 1. The first argument is mainly epigraphical. The seats of honour, 
which are probably somewhat later in date than the rest of the theatre, bear 


1 [Mr, Ernest Gardner, Director of the Dritisli School at Atlien.s.] 
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an inscription which it is difficnlt to place, on epigraphical grounds, much 
later than the middle of the fourth century B.C., while the foundation of 
Megalopolis did not take place till 370 EX'. Prof. Ddrpfeld’s theory crowds 
into this narrow interval two theatres, and (corresponding to them) two sets 
of steps before the portico, the later steps being, moreover, distinguished 
from the earlier by marked differences of technique (| — | clamps for |— | 
clamps, lead-runnings, and inferior fitting of joints). 

‘ 2. The other argument, in its original form, was wholly independent 
of epigraphy, being based entirely on a comparison of the technique of the 
theatre seats with that of the upper steps of the portico on the one band 
and the lower steps on the other. Since the seats are (as usual) but loosely 
adjusted to each other, and devoid of clamps, the only point of comparison 
possible was the treatment of the surface of the stone. Now the front 
surface (naturally better preserved than the top surface) of the lower steps 
was found on examination to present a totally different appearance from that 
of the upper, and the fi-ont surface of the theatre seats was found to resemble 
exactly that of the upper steps. It seemed, then, that we were bound, in 
the assignment of relative dates, to class the seats and upper steps together 
as against the lower steps, not (as Prof. Ddrpfcld’s theory required) the seats 
and lower steps together as against the upper. 

‘ Each of those arguments, taken by itself, appeared to Mr. Gardner to bo 
conclusive ; while I so far differed from him as to place the epigraphical 
argument in a very subordinate position, since, without being a specialist in 
epigraphy, I was aware that it is impossible (judging only from the forms of 
the letters) to date a provincial inscription within very narrow limits. My 
faith in our own theory depended, therefore, on the second argument — the 
technical one ; and it is because a more recent visit to Megalopolis, and a 
more searching examination, convinced me that this second argument was 
less good than I had formerly supposed, that I was obliged to withdraw my 
signature from our account of the theatre,® and to range myself on Prof. 
Ddrpfeld’s side. What we had formerly regarded as a difference of technique 
now appeared to me to be only a difference in the degree to which the stone 
had been worn or weatheied. In fact, I found at least one case of transitioii 
between the two kinds of surface-marking — a transition obviously due to 
weatheiing. 

‘ Mr. Gardner maintains that if this be so, the argument is, if anythino-, 
stronger than before. The lower steps are so little worn that their front 
surface shows everywhere the kind of net-work lines made by the tooth- 
chisel, while on that of the upper steps these lines are nowhere visible. 
This, he contends, implies a difference of date too great to admit of the scats 
of honour, with their apparently fourth century inscriptions, being contem- 
porary with, or later than, the lower steps. The argument, even in this 


2 [That my name appeareJ after all, is due to the fact that the editors did not consider 
themselves at liberty to admit so important an alteration in joint wcik which was actually 
passing through the press.] 
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form, is (I admit) a strong one ; but, since its value depends entirely on the 
date of the inscription, which I have always refused to take as a final 
criterion, I am quite consistent in refusing to pin my faith to it.’ 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that my ‘ Plea for Vitruvius ’ 
{Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 92), being wholly independent of our theories 
about the Megalopolitan theatre, requires no modification in consequence of 
my altered views. I still consider that insufficient weight has been given to 
the direct evidence of Vitruvius, writing about the Greek Theatre of his 
own day, and that misinterpretation of that writer’s statements has led to 
an unfair prejudice against his trustworthiness. Whatever conclusions we 
may arrive at with regard to individual theatres, Vitruvius must be fairly 
reckoned with before we can regard the general question of a Greek stage 
as finally settled. 

William Loring. 


ERRATUM. 

Excavations at Megalopolis, PI. I. — The Scale of Ancient Greek Stadcs is incorrectly 
drawn. This does not affect the calculation of the length of the town-walls on p. 114. — tV. L, 
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